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OU’LL find some good things 
starting in this issue. One, 
that you might not recognize as a “beginning” without our telling you about it, is the 
detective story byWilliam Heyliger, called Theft in the Rain. This is the first of a series 
of mystery-adventure stories that we’re going to publish during the coming year. They'll 
give you a chance, if you like that sort of thing, to use your own wits and powers of obser- 
vation, trying to see if you can guess the solution before the author tells you about it. 
Then you can check up and see whether you’re enough of a Sherlock Holmes yourself 
to have spotted the real criminal, on the evidence that has been mentioned in the story. 

In the Heyliger series you'll find the same characters in different situations: the 
blind doctor whose mind is so alert that he notices many things other observers miss, 
the police dog that guides him about, and his nephew, who shares in each adventure. 

But there’ll be other stories in the collection besides those of Mr. Heyliger. Sinister 
Salvage, by Jack Stanford Allman, will come along in September. Then the second of 
the Heyliger series, Voices of the Night, will be in the October issue. A two-part story 
about an automobile service station robbery, by Ralph Henry Barbour, will start in 
November. Then there'll be the third of the Heyliger series—and so on. 

Another good thing that begins in this issue is the new three-part serial, Vanishing 
Wings. If you don’t like it, we miss our guess! 


N ALL, you'll find six short stories in this issue, besides two serial instalments. 
We think that’s quite a fistful. 


OU’LL find that this issue also carries an unusual amount of Scouting and Outdoor 

material, as we promised you these summer issues would. The last of July, and the 
first weeks of August, are the very height of the camping season. Besides the material 
that is definitely listed under Scouting, like Dan Beard’s page and Green Bar Bill’s 
advice to Patrol Leaders, you'll find that Canoeing Experiences and the short article on 
Nature Photography are full of good Outdoor suggestions. 

Then, in the fiction, there are two Scouting stories. Third Mate, we think, will be 
liked by just about everyone who reads it, but will go double-extra-particularly well 
with Sea Scouts. “Get Your Man!’’, on the other hand, is one of the short stories we 
put in once in a while especially for Scouts. 


HERE we've gone and used up all our space without telling you anything more 
about our writers and illustrators! Well, that'll have to wait unotil— 








Next Month 


HE September Boys’ Life is going to be another “starting something” issue. 
Covering the World is the series-title of three articles about news-reel photography, 
dealing with the exciting assignments and thrilling adventures of news-reel camera- 
men that we think make just about the up-and-coming-est reading that we’ve been 
able to find for you in some time. Boy! Imagine walking toward a flowing stream of 
red-hot lava, through burning villages from which everyone else has already fled, just 
to get the pictures for a news reel! 








E’VE had a lot of letters come in praising the desert serial by Malcolm Reiss, 

Raiders of the Malpais, that ended in the July issee. Next month we're going to print 
one of Mr. Reiss’ short stories that we think you'll like equally well. It’s called The 
Grand-Stander, and tells of a star athlete who didn’t find out until Commencement 
what real popularity is made of. 


EDICINE SAND, the story of a boy who fought a giant lizard in the days of the 
Cave Men, will start the September issue. 


VER ride a motorcycle? Ever wonder how the State Troopers, who tear around 

corners at sixty or seventy, get their training? 

Mister Cromwell is another of the “starting something” stories in the September 
issue, that will have you sitting up, we believe, and taking immediate notice! Break- 
neck speed, with a grizzled Sergeant in a side car alongside, to reach a bank in time 
to head off robbers! 


AXP still that’s only a beginning. The September issue will contain The Fire Test, 
a forest fire story by Leonard K. Smith. It'll have an article on poisonous snakes 
by Dr. Raymond Ditmars, of the New York Zoological Gardens. It'll have Firelight 
Tales, that are enough to make even Baron Miinchausen roll an appreciative eye. It— 
But perhaps a better way of guessing about it will be to look over this month’s 
table of contents, and see how many stories and articles there are that there isn’t room 
to mention here. 
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I’ve been in camps in Michigan, Montana, Minnesota, 
Washington and Arkansas, New Jersey and Dakota; 

I’ve seen you Scouts performing stunts—now this is just a guess; ‘ 
But seems to me I’ve seen a hundred thousand, more or less; ae 

I’ve watched you at your bandaging, your tracking and your knots, “% 
And seen you send your messages in dashes and in dots; 

I’ve watched your games, and drills and hikes, and scores of other feats, j 
And seen, oh! boy! the hungry joy with which you tackle eats! : 





It’s the eats, it’s the chow, it’s the grub, it’s the chuck! ’ 
If there’s half enough to go around just thank your stars for luck! i 
At stowing eats you fellows win—lI’m not afraid to bet it! 

The way you go is nothing slow when the cook yells ‘‘Come and get it!”’ 


Sometimes, you know, in camp you get to feeling kind of blue, 
The weather’s wet and sloppy and there’s nothing much to do; 
The fish have all quit biting and the skeeters substitute, 
You’ve poison ivy on your shins and sunburn on your snoot; 
You haven’t had a word from home since Friday afternoon 
And you feel the time for striking tents can’t come a bit too soon— 
In fact, you think the guy who took you camping is a dub— 
And then—Hooray! You're game to stay! The bugle blows for grub! 


It’s the grub, it’s the eats, it’s the chuck, it’s the chow! 

Bring on the slum, the spuds, by gum, lead out the old tin cow! 

At stowing grub you fellows win—I’m not afraid to bet it— 

You know the need for showing speed when the cook yells “‘Come and get it!” 


What is it gives the morning air that tantalizing smell, 
That brings the sleepy campers from their blankets with a yell? 
What is it, when the noon-day sun is shining blazing hot, 
Puts every fellow prompt in line like Johnnie on the spot? 
And when the shadows lengthen and the grass with dew is damp, 
What is it sets the wanderer hot-footing back to camp? 
And when you Scouts go back to town, the camping season o’er, 
What do you think you'll talk about for half a year or more? 


It’s the eats, it’s the chuck, it’s the chow, it’s the grub! 

Doggies in the frying pan and coffee in a tub! 

At stowing grub you fellows win—I'm not afraid to bet it— 

You rush pell-mell with a hungry yell when the cook calls ‘‘Come and get it!” 


—FLOYD J. PATTEN 
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N THE very center of the airport 
powerful floodlights bathed a scene of 
feverish activity with a cold, hard 
white brilliance. The borders of the 
field were lost in deep shadow from out 
of which the bulk of the hangars loomed vague and in- 
distinct against a sky suffused with the eerie light of 
false dawn. The air was calm, cool, and moistly scented 
with the odor of grass dampened with the dew of night. 
The striking contrast between the vivid lighting and 
animation of midfield and the gloom and quiet of the 
surroundings gave the scene an atmosphere of unreality, 
as though it were one from another world. The form 
of a gigantic balloon, towering nearly two hundred feet 
above the banked lights about its base, further height- 
ened the effect. It seemed like some Gargantuan 
monster, dwarfing the figures of the workmen until they 
became mere ants clustered around a colossal cocoon. 
Standing deep within the shadow of a hangar, Brian 
O’Roarke gazed wistfully upon the scene. For nearly a 
year he had worked on the fabrication of the balloon. 
Every detail of its structure was familiar to him. Now, 
within an hour, it was to start on its epochal flight. All 
through the year he had looked forward to making 
the flight with Professor Reynolds, the old scientist who 
had planned the balloon for his researches. Brian had 
hoped to act as his assistant. But the chance was gone 
—and it was his own fault. If only he could curb 
his irrepressible Irish humor and love of pranks! 
The Professor was a serious-minded man, deeply 
engrossed in scientific studies. To him, Brian’s 
pranks, his love of fun, were signs 
of irresponsibility. That was some- 
thing which could not be risked on 
a flight of the nature which Pro- 
fessor Reynolds contemplated. Every 
detail, every action, was of the great- 
est importance. Nothing must be 
overlooked or attended to in other 
than a most meticulous way. As a 
result, another assistant was chosen to 
make the flight. The Professor had 
done his best to ease the disap- 
pointment but the 
blow had been a 
bitter one to 
Brian. 
“Tm sorry, 


cd . 
Brian,” the Pro- 
fessor had _ said, 
His body went hurtling upward into the air, bis hands outstretched and fingers clutching “but this is a 
at the rope’s end! most serious af- 
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fair, this flight of mine. I appreciate your work 
and your eagerness to help in any way you can. 
I do not wish to hurt your feelings but at the 
same time I want to be honest with you. I fear 
that at times you tend to take things too lightly. Not 
that you mean any harm. Still, at times, you remind 
me of, shall I say, ah—a monkey? A most lovable 
one, but still, one can never be sure of what you are 
going to do next! This time I shall take Carl Arntz 
with me. Perhaps another time—” 

As he thought of the Professor’s words, a rueful 
smile twisted Brian’s lips. Still keeping in the shadow 
of the hangar, he stepped forward near the entrance 
where he could watch what was going on in midfield. 
He let his eyes rove over the great gasbag. 

The envelope, made of drab rubberized fabric, was 
now turned to a thing of silver and black by the 
glare of the lights. 
Painted in huge red 
letters high on the 
side of the balloon 
and sharply delineated 
by the rays of a 
searchlight focused 
upon them, were the 
words: AD ASTRA. 
To the Stars! Brian 
slowly nodded his 
head. It was a fitting 
name for the great 
bag. It was a balloon 
designed to soar far 
into the depths of the 
stratosphere; into that 
hinterland of the air 
where eternal cold 
reigns and life is non- 
existent. Another aid 
to man in his ceaseless 
search for knowledge 
and to help satisfy his 
insatiable curiosity as 
to that which lay 
beyond the far hori- 
zon! 

Traveling down- 
ward, Brian’s eyes 
rested upon the broad 
fabric girdle which 
encompassed the en- 
velope nearly a third 
of the distance to its 












top. Countless ropes ran from 
eyelets in the girdle and centered 
upon a rugged metal ring which 
was suspended below the three 
gaping appendices of the lower 
end of the envelope. In turn, 
six strong wire cables, evenly 
spaced around the circumference 
of the ring, led to eyebolts set 
in a huge globular gondola which 
was to house the aeronauts on 
their flight. 

The gondola, made of bur- 
nished aluminum, presented a peculiar appearance. 
One side glittered in the lights while the other was 
dark, painted over with a coat of dull black enamel. 
A large circular manhole gave access to the inte- 
rior, which was lighted with thick windows of quartz 
glass. Inside was a perfect maze of instruments. 

Shrugging his shoulders and forcing a smile, Brian 
stepped from the shadow of the hangar and made 
his way to the balloon. All was ready for the 
ascent. The aged scientist had clambered aboard by 
means of a light wooden ladder. Carl Arntz was 
following, mounting the ladder. Then, with star- 
tling suddenness, the topmost rung of the ladder 
snapped under Carl’s weight and he was _ sent 
hurtling to the ground! 

Brian was first to his side. Carl’s face was 
twisted with agony and one foot was _ buckled 
beneath him. He was temporarily crippled. Hear- 
ing the commotion, the Professor thrust his head 
through the manhole and demanded what the 
trouble was. Quickly ascertaining that Carl's 
injuries, although very painful, were not of a serious 
nature, the Professor directed that he be given every 
attention and then the old man raised his hand and 
signalled to Brian. 

He was to come aboard and make the flight! 
Brian sprang to the ladder and climbed up its 
length, carefully grasping both sides of the ladder so 
that he would not fall if another rung broke. Then 
he was in the gondola, the ladder was taken away 
by those on the ground and everything was ready. 

It was high time. Dawn was at hand and with it 
would come wind which might endanger the great 
balloon while on the ground. Its vast size made it 
difficult to handle. The Professor pushed his head 
and shoulders through the manhole. For a second 
he looked around at those on the ground below him. 
Then he cried, “Cast off!’ With a smooth upward 
rush the balloon left the ground as those below 
released the holding ropes. They were off! 

Ad Astral To the stars! 


ROFESSOR REYNOLDS withdrew into the 

gondola and drew the cover of the manhole into 
place. Swinging a strong aluminum arm across the 
cover, he took a wrench and turned down a large set- 
screw which forced the cover tightly into its joint on 
the gondola. They were hermetically sealed within the 
metal ball. From now on they must make their 
own atmosphere, carefully adding oxygen as they 
depleted the natural supply and cleansing the pol- 
luted air of the gondola by forcing it over trays of 
alkali which would absorb the toxic gases from their 
breath. 

They had hardly been aloft half an hour when the 
Professor turned to Brian. 

“The air is getting foul,” he said. “Start the 
Draeger apparatus and the fan.” 

Brian sprang into action. Here at last was 
something to do. He had been half standing, half 
crouching, trying to keep out of the Professor’s way 
as the scientist prepared his various instruments. 

Reaching under a tiny table hung on one side 
of the gondola, he dragged out the Draeger. Care- 








fully adjusting the 
apparatus, he set 
it so that it 
would release two 
quarts of oxygen 
per minute. 
Next he con- 
nected the small 
battery - operated 
fan which was 
carried to circulate the 
limited amount of air 
which the gondola con- 
tained. This done, he 
carefully laid the trays 
containing the alkali on 
the shelves designed to 
hold them where the blast 
of the fan would drive the 
air across their contents. 
Almost immediately the 
air within the gondola 
seemed fresher, vitalized. 
A quick look through 
one of the _ portholes 
showed that the earth was no longer 
visible. They had passed through a 
stratum of cloud. They were now soar- 
ing in the upper reaches of the tropo- 
sphere and rapidly approaching the 
stratosphere. Time passed and then Pro- 
fessor Reynolds knelt on the floor of the 
gondola and opened a small trapdoor. 
Built in a recess between the rein- 
forcing ribs of the metal sphere was a 
base for the sonic altimeter. Pressing a button which 
set the instrument in motion, the Professor carefully 
watched. A wave of sound went coursing to the 
hidden earth and then rebounded. A simple com- 
putation of the elapsed time gave them their alti- 
tude. They were at better than forty-seven thou- 
sand feet above the earth! Still climbing upward! 
Gradually the rate of ascent lessened as the dis- 
placement of the gases within the envelope began 
to be balanced by the total weight of the balloon. 
The great bag was no longer pear-shaped but 
spherical. The lessened pressure of the air in the 
upper altitudes allowed the gas to expand and fill 
the envelope to its limit. Some. of the gas had 
forced itself through the three appendices already to 
relieve the increased pressure within the envelope. 
Finally the climb ceased. For a time the balloon 
rose and fell until it found the point of equilibrium. 
When it had expended its inertia and settled to a 
steady altitude the Professor began his observations. 
To Brian, the time consumed for the observations 
seemed ridiculously short for the vast amount of 
labor and money spent in the preparations. Yet he 
knew that the entire scientific world was following 
their flight and its results with the greatest interest. 
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He threw himself over the bulging side 
of the balloon as the rope pulled the 
rip panel apart 







Professor Reynolds seemed like another man. His 
manner was gruff and curt. He snapped at Brian 
for being in the way, disregarding the fact that 
their quarters were cramped. There was but the 
one thing on his mind, his observations. Finally he 
finished. He turned to Brian in a friendlier mood. 

“Tam finished!” he cried. “Now, we shall descend!” 

He stepped to the small wheel which projected 
from one side of the gondola. A shaft led through 
an air-tight joint to the outside. There, on the end 
of the shaft, was a small drum. Ropes led from 
the drum to the top of the balloon where there was 
a large saucer-shaped valve which was used to re- 
lease the gas within the envelope when it was 
desired to descend or check an ascent. By turning 
the wheel the valve could be opened or closed at 
will. A descent could be made by carefully valving 
out a portion of the gas so that the balloon lost 
some of its buoyancy. (Continued on page 48) 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF REELFOOT 


ES, Reelfoot was a 
California Grizzly. 


HOUGH he was born in 


Oregon on the extreme 
southern end of the Cascade 


Range where the Klamath 
River comes down from the east dividing 
this range from the Siskiyous, his favorite 
habitat was in the land of his birth around 
Mt. Pitt in Lake County, Oregon, and 
along the Cascade Range between the 
south fork of Rogue River, and the head- 
waters of Annie and Kean Creek. He was 
probably born in January, about 1850, or 
51. The country was then very wild with 
no one to disturb its solitude except an 
occasional Redman passing to and fro on 


the old Dead Indian trail, running 
between the Rogue River valley and 
Pelican Bay on Klamath Lake. If one 


had been far up on the western slope 
of Mt. Pitt, near timber line at that 
time they might have seen a mother 
grizzly and two cubs, one light gray, the 
other darker in color with long hair 
tipped with gray, emerging from a small 
cave which was still deeply covered with 
snow. 

As the three came out of the winter 
den, where the cubs had been born, the 
snow still extended far down the moun- 
tain slope and shrouded the main range 
of the Cascades and Sierra Nevadas to 
the south. Together they took a diag- 
onal course down the mountain to the 
south. 

It was about the first of May, and 
the southern slopes were bare of snow 
and the young plants had sprung up. 
Here they stopped while the mother 
bear searched for certain green plants, 
upon which bears feed in the spring. To 
the south, in the lower ranges, was a 
dense pine forest extending unbroken 
from the end of the range down to 
the Klamath River. To the north lay 
the Wood River valley, as level as a 
house floor, while to the east and south- 
east, could be seen Klamath Lake and 
in the dim distance the lava beds of 
Modoc County, California. The Rogue 
River valley lay a few miles westward, 
basking in the sunshine. To the north 
lay an unbroken forest of virgin ever- 
greens and snowcapped peaks of the 
Cascade Range. 

This vista was grand in the extreme 
though it did not seem to impress the 
mother bear. To her it was an old 
story, and the little ones saw nothing 
except in the immediate foreground. 

After the mother had searched out 
the young plants and grasses, she lay 
at the foot of a yellow pine under which 
was a deep carpet of soft pine needles 
with the warm May sun beating down 
upon her. Here they spent the night. As 
morning dawned they again set off 
down the mountainside and in a couple 
of hours reached the snow line below. 
In some of the little glades in the pine 
forest the mother bear stopped and _ be- 
gan digging for the small tuber known 
to the Indians as the eppah. This re- 
sembles a miniature sweet potato a half- 
inch in diameter and one inch in length. 

We will not try to follow the mother 
bear and her cubs in their summer wan- 
derings through the pine forest, but will 
take up their trail again in September. 
By this time the cubs had grown to con- 
siderable size, and had become very wise 
in the things their mother had taught 
them. She had shown them how to 
tear up decayed stumps and logs for 
ants and grubs, and turn over flat stones 
under which insects might be hidden. 

When the September sun lay warm 
along the range she took them to 
the western slopes of the Cascades, and 
into the huckleberry thickets where they 
fed bountifully until October. By this 
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The vista did not impress the 
mother and the cubs saw noth- 
ing except the immediate fore- 
ground 


time the snow began to fall deep 
in the higher ranges and the nights 
became frosty. They then left the 
higher ranges for the foothills along 
the Klamath River, where the forest 
had changed pine to oak. Here they 
searched about in the grass for acorns 
and soon grew very fat. Here, too, they 
saw their first enemy, man. 

One day while coming down through the 
oak timber they came upon two prospec- 
tors panning for gold. One of the men 
had never seen a grizzly bear, and all he 
knew of their habits and dispositions 
had come to him second-hand; while the 
other, being an old timer in the country, 
knew more concerning the _ grizzlies. 
When the mother saw them she stood 
straight on her hind feet and _ stared 
fixedly at the intruders. The younger 
man of the two at once grabbed his rifle 
and would have fired had he not been 
restrained by his partner. “Let them 
alone,” he said, “and they will not bother 
us. But if you shoot her with that pea 
gun of yours, when she finds it out 
she will sure make us a_ lot of 
trouble. Grizzly bears won’t harm any- 
body if you let them alone, but if you 
start something you will sure get into 
trouble.” 

After the bears had looked the men 
over for a few moments they quietly 
walked away. The mother then took 
the cubs to the Klamath River where 
the fall run of salmon was spawning. 
Here they lived on fish, with an occa- 
sional meal of manzanita berries, until 
the middle of December, when they once 
more struck north to the slopes of Mt. 
Pitt, and to their winter den. 

While they slept under a mantle of 
snow the country literally swarmed with 
men in a mad search for gold. Men had 
established themselves along every stream 
and ravine where this precious metal 
could be found. There was an abun- 
dance of game in the country, and upon 
this the miners relied almost solely for 
their food supply. 

As the mother bear and her cubs once 
more came out from their winter den 
they crossed the tracks of many men, 
but paid little attention to them because 
they had never been molested by human 
beings. However, one day as they were 
quietly digging eppah on a grassy glade 
they were startled by a loud report, and 
Reelfoct, one of the cubs, felt a sting- 
ing blow in his hind foot. He gave a 
loud cry, and instantly his mother was 
transformed from a quiet animal into a 
demon of rage. They had not seen the 
man who fired the shot, as he was hid- 
den behind a clump of manzanita 
bushes. But when he sprang up to re- 
load his rifle, the old bear charged and 
the man became panic-stricken, and 
started to run but finding himself over- 
taken, he clubbed his rifle and turned 
to defend himself. He aimed a savage 
blow at the bear’s head as she reared 
on her hind feet, towering above him. 
But the mother bear deftly turned this 
blow aside with the left paw, while the 
right descended upon the man’s head, 
knocking him down. She then ran back 
to the cubs and they disappeared in the 
pine forest. 

They now went many miles to the 
north at a rapid pace, while Reelfoot, 
being handicapped with a broken ankle, 
dropped further and further behind until 
finally through pain and exhaustion he 
lay down by a little spring of water to 
rest and nurse his wounds. Here he 
lay for several days until hunger drove 
him forth. He had learned a lesson, so 
that ever afterward when he got the 
scent of man, he at once made for some 
dense thicket and hid himself. The rifle 
ball had so crushed the ankle bones, that 
in healing, his (Concluded on page 32) 










[JOUGLAS McLEAN, Meadow 
Club tennis star, had his back 
to the wall. Having reached the 
finals of his club’s tournament, 
the temperamental Doug was 
being licked, not by his opponent, 
but by a combination of the 
weather—and himself 


LL day long a high wind had been sweep- 
ing across the courts, swirling clouds of 
dust. Doug had thought that the club of- 
ficials would postpone the match for the 

championship until the following day. Neither 
first class tennis nor much of a gallery could be 
expected. 

“I’m sorry,” his opponent Ray Brennan had said 
when officials had suggested the match be de- 
ferred. “But I've got to catch a train out of 
here tonight. I’m due to start in another tourna- 
ment tomorrow.” 

This had peeved Doug to begin with. Seeded 
stars like Ray Brennan often arrived at tourna- 
ments a day late and made up for it by playing 
their first and second round matches in one day 
to put them even with the field. Ray, crafty 
player that he was, wanted to take advantage of 
the weather conditions by forcing the match as 
scheduled. 

“T'll fix.him!” Doug had vowed, savagely, taking 
the court with less than a thousand spectators in 
the stands. 

For the first set Doug had managed to stay with 
his rival until the games were five-all. But it had 
been the craziest tennis ever seen in the Meadow 
Club Tennis Stadium. Shots which ordinarily 
would have been in half a foot had carried out; 
lobs intended for back court had ridden on a gust 
of wind far over the back line; services had blown 
to one side or the other for double-faults at critical 
junctures, and the ground strokes of both players 
had gone awry. Through all this Doug had fumed 
and ranted. 

Ray Brennan’s reaction to the trying playing 
conditions was exactly the reverse. Weird antics 
of his balls only provoked his amusement as he 
experimented with angle shots, allowing for the 
wind to bring them in. 


“You have to do a lot of tacking today!” he re- 
marked to Doug as they changed courts, Doug 
having gone ahead six games to five. 

“It’s a mistake to play,” Doug retorted. “This 
isn’t any test of tennis ability. If I should win, I 
wouldn’t say that I—” 

“But you're not going to win!” Ray taunted. 


“This weather’s my meat, old boy. I was born 
in Kansas! I used to play in cyclones!” 

What was the use? This match was rapidly 
becoming nothing but a farce thought Doug, as a 
newspaper, then a hat was thrown in his way by 
an antic gust. There was a limit to all things 
despite his rival’s wisecrack about playing in cy- 
clones. Ray Brennan was laughing at him now; 
so were the spectators. 

“I’m getting onto it now!” Ray called. 


ND, as if to prove it, his opponent scorched the 
next service down the further sideline. Doug 
saw it skim the net, out by three inches, and 
made no effort to return it, only to see the ball 
carry in and strike in the backcourt corner, tearing 
up a piece of chalkline. 
“Games are six all—first set, 
umpire. 
- Doug McLean, hands on hips, glared at the spot 
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The match was becoming a farce thought Doug as 
a newspaper, then a hat, was thrown in his way 


where the ball had struck in and shook his head. 
And they called this tennis! The wind had handed 
his rival this game on a platter. There was no 
doubt, of course, but that Ray Brennan had de- 
liberately been trying to make the wind his ally, 
but when a fellow had to do this to win—well, it 
somehow seemed contemptible. 

Ray was serving. He had purposely hit the ball 
lightly so that it fairly floated across the net, and, 
swept by the wind, curved over toward the bound- 
ary of the service court. Doug, shifting to follow 
the ball, smashed at it savagely with his racket 
and drove it into the net. 

“Hit ‘em right!” he called out but his opponent, 
grinning broadly, repeated the same type of service 
in his left hand court. Again Doug drove it into 
the net. He cracked his racket against the court, 
thoroughly disgusted. “What are you trying to 
do—make a joke out of this match?” 

Ray Brennan took the game at love, his second 
straight love game. 

“Brennan leads, seven games to six, first set!” 
announced the umpire. 

As they exchanged courts on the odd game, 
Doug had something to say. 

“Wise guy, aren’t you? Trying to get my goat! 
Well I don’t have to play in this kind of weather 
and if you want to win that badly—” 

Doug could feel Ray looking at him. “Laying 
down, eh—because you can’t get things your own 
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way! Why don’t you try to adapt your game? 
Ever think of that?” 

“Bologney!” was Doug’s retort. 

He made little effort to return Ray’s craftily 
executed shots, simply going through the motions 
of swinging at the ball, and winning only one point 
as he surrendered the game and set. 

“What’s gone wrong with Doug?” 
spectators inquired. 

“Same old trouble!” replied another who was 
more familiar with the temperament of the Meadow 
Club’s tennis star. “He’s on one of his pet peeves 
and when he’s like this a novice could beat him. 
Look at that, will you? He’s not making any 
effort to play tennis!” 

Going into the second set, Doug McLean’s atti- 
tude was one of complete listlessness and indiffer- 
ence to the outcome. 

While the spectators sat huddled in the stands, 
holding fast to their hats, staring at him in glum 
silence, Doug McLean deliberately tossed away his 
chances for the championship by dropping two 
love sets, giving Ray Brennan the victory in straight 
sets—8-6, 6-0, 6-0. 

“Fourteen straight games Brennan took!” re- 
ported an onlooker. “No tennis player in the coun- 
try could do that to Doug McLean if he had been 
in there trying! I’ve suspected it before but now 
I know it—Doug’s a quitter!” 

There were boohs as the club officials presented 
the Victory Cup to a smiling Ray Brennan, boohs 
not for the conqueror but for the vanquished. Doug, 
however, held his head high, jaws firmly set. He 
didn’t care what anyone thought. Brennan was 
welcome to the championship if he was satisfied to 
win under such circumstances. Personally, so far 
as Doug was concerned, he would rather have lost 
than taken credit for a hollow victory. 

“Tll go after this guy Brennan in some other 
tournament and demonstrate just what I can do to 
him!” Doug resolved. 

But he was not prepared for the hostile attitude 
of the home people. Officials of the club who had 
showered him with kindnesses in the past, now 
shunned him. He was not pointed out proudly as 
the Meadow Club’s best tennis player and also 
the youngest. Instead, it was whispered about that 
Doug was a poor sport. Yes, even worse than that 
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one of the 


—a quitter. And it was this stigma of quitter 
which stung Doug. 

“T’m not a quitter!” he told himself. “Just 
because I don’t choose to play on a day that’s 
so windy you couldn’t even fly kites! If I 
ever meet this guy Brennan again!” 


OUG got his chance in the Middle West- 

ern Tournament. Ray Brennan, two 
years Doug’s senior, had been burning up the 
tennis courts of the country all summer. 
Sports writers, admiring his all-around play 
had commenced touting him as future Davis 
Cup material. Doug McLean’s entrance in 
the tourney drew very little comment, it being 
recalied by the scribes how thoroughly he had 
been whipped by Ray Brennan earlier in the 
season. “A promising but 
erratic performer,” one 
reporter had characterized 
him. 

But suddenly one Doug 
McLean began to be re- 
garded as the dark horse 
of the tournament. Play- 
ing zealously and earnest- 
ly, tending strictly to 
business and displaying a 
well-rounded court game, 
the Meadow Club - star 
won his way into the 
semi-finals where he found 
himself opposed by the young man from Kansas. 

“Well!” gibed Ray Brennan when they came 
out on the courts under a scorching late August 
sun. “Too bad we don’t have a nice breeze blow- 
ing. But you'll find something else for an alibi 
or a quick way out, I’m sure.” 

Doug McLean, conscious that he was far from 
home, that Ray Brennan was playing in his own 
part of the country and that his own every move 
would be watched for evidence of another tempera- 
mental outburst, withheld any remark. Actions, 
after all, would speak louder than words. And how 
he intended to wipe the court with this confident, 
self-possessed_ rival! 

“It’s a grudge battle!” someone in the stands 
observed as a flip of the racket gave Ray Brennan 
choice of first service. “I understand there’s bad 
feeling between these two. Well, if there is, we'll 
probably see some fireworks!” 

Doug, as he took his position on the court, noted 
that a radio announcer was present to give a run- 
ning description of the match. He could not help 
but wonder how many of his home folks would be 
gathered about loud speakers. 

“Brennan wins first game, first set,” announced 
the umpire after a frenzied series of breathless shots, 
both players starting out in fine form. 

Each game went according to service, most games 
stretching into deuce scores. The pace was gruelling, 
each player covering court frantically, battering, 
chopping and lobbing, trying to find a vulnerable 
spot to drive home a point. And finally, with the 
games at ten games to nine, Ray leading, Doug 
faltered. He was down on his own service, thirty- 
forty, with the next point a possible set point. But, 
smashing his first service in, Doug rushed to the 
net behind it, prepared to volley for the point. 
Ray’s return was weak and Doug drew back his 
racket for the kill. As he did so, the ball struck 
the net cord, bounded crazily and escaped him 
entirely. 

“Game, Brennan!” called the umpire. “First set 
goes to Ray Brennan, eleven games to nine!” 

“Awfully sorry, old man!” apologized Ray, and 
meant it. “Rotten break on that shot. You’d have 
put it away easy if it hadn’t been for—” 

“T sure would!” rejoiced Doug, in a wave of 
feeling. 

Why had this fluke return come at this crucial 
stage of the set? It left him absolutely helpless. 
He was forced to stand by and see a stubbornly 
contested set awarded to his rival on an unreturn- 
able ball. No science to it—just dumb luck! 

“He can’t do it again!” declared Doug, keeping 
control of himself. “I’ve stayed right with him and, 
this time, I'll get enough of an edge so, if that does 
happen, it won’t make any difference!” 


” 
’ 


A tennis 
gallery sat en- 
tranced as it wit- 
nessed a superb dis- 
play of tennis. And 
this same _— gallery 
gasped its surprise as 
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Doug McLean finally broke Ray Brennan’s service 
to take a four to three game lead. He increased his 
margin by adding his own service and now had only 
to take another game to win the second set. Soon 
Doug had the now worried Ray wavering at set 
point, thirty-forty on his service. 

Ray took time out to tie a dragging shoe lace, as 
Doug paced restlessly back and forth along his base- 
line. He was breathing heavily and the sun seemed 
mercilessly hot but he resented the wait, half sus- 
picious that Ray was stalling on purpose. His 
opponent was extremely resourceful; a little delay 
when under pressure often enables a tennis player 
to recover, steady himself, and pull out of a tight 
hole. 

“Hurry it up,” Doug snapped impatiently. 

“Sorry!” said Ray, and raised his racket. 

Whrrr! . . . It was a burning first serve—a bit 
too burning for it carried beyond the service court 
for a fault. Again Ray swung his racket overhead 
and this time Doug, eager to put over the finishing 
point, restrained himself as the ball appeared to 
miss the corner for a second out. He made no at- 
tempt to return the ball, but tossed his racket to 
the grass beside the court and ran to the umpire’s 
stand where he picked up his towel. The stands, 
noting his action, burst into applause. Ray had 
apparently served a double-fault, giving Doug the 
point needed to win the second set. 

But, no! The umpire was motioning to an as- 
tounded Doug to return to the court. 

“What?” Doug exclaimed. “You don’t mean—” 

“The linesman on the service court ruled the 
second ball good,” declared the umpire. “The 
score is deuce. You will please resume play!” 

“Why, it struck out two inches!” protested Doug. 
“That’s plain robbery!” He bit his lips to keep a 
bitter torrent within. There was nothing he could 
do about it. A linesman’s werd was law, whether 
his decision was good or bad. But if this wasn’t 
an outrage—to win a set fairly and squarely—and 
for Ray to be given another chance to pull it out! 

“What’s the use?” Doug muttered, and drove 
Ray’s next service into the net. 

“Advantage, server!” said the umpire. 

Ray Brennan was grinning now. He had been 
on the brink of losing a set, but his strength was 
fast returning. Doug never moved as a first service 
aced him cleanly for the point that won the game. 

“McLean leads, five games to four, second set.” 

Changing courts on the odd game, Doug took 
up three new balls and said under his breath to 
Ray as they passed: “You know that service of 
yours was out!” 

“I really couldn’t tell,” 
was Ray’s reply. 

“Bunk!” retorted Doug. 

“You were right!” called 
a spectator who sat near the 
sidelines. “That — service 
was out. But win this old 
set twice, McLean, just to 
show ’em you can do it!” 

Much of his zest had left 

(Concluded on page 32) 







































He was helped 
to his feet by 
the gentleman 
who had called 
him a quitter 
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“AFRICA,” said John Muir, “a 
continent of mystery; things 
no man can understand.” 


E SNAPPED shut the lid of his transit 

box. Outside the night wind of the Sahara 

sifted fine sand against the tent wall with 

a curious whispering sound. In the picket 
line a camel squealed. 

Scott Thurston, roping a bed-roll on the tent floor, 
stood up. He was tall, wide-shouldered, a man in 
stature, but the rays from the carbide lamp lashed 
to the ridge pole caught an eager youthful gleam 
in his blue eyes. 

“Mystery,” he echoed. 

The engineer frowned. The brilliant lamplight 
marked deep lines in Is face; a face bronzed by 
ten years of desert sun. He went on slowly: 

“And one of those mysteries is a 
lone youngster in Algeria. Have I a 
right to hire you, Thurston? Your 
parents—” 

Scott Thurston took a quick stride 
forward. 

“Didn’t the consul tell you about 
me?” he cried. 

Muir shook his head. 

“He said you wanted work, and 
were dependable. But I’ve _ been 
thinking of another angle. You're 
only eighteen, and this job is man- 
size, hazardous. Your people in the 
States might hold me to account if 
anything went wrong?” 

“T haven’t any folks, only a cousin 
down in Greenville, Mississippi.” The 
boy’s voice was pleading. “And times 
aren't good in Greenville. I had to 
pass up school. So I signed as deck 
hand on a freighter at New Orleans, 
Algiers bound. Td had three years 
of high school French; Algiers 
sounded great. But I couldn't find 
a job, not until the consul told me 
you might use a fellow who could 
handle a surveyor’s chain.” 

Muir remarked significantly: “It 
may not be as simple as that, Thur- 
ston. This preliminary road survey 
I’m to begin runs through the foot- 
hills of the Aures. There are outlaw 
Kabyles in the Aures. And for va- 
riety, sands storms, bad water, 
scorpions.” He gazed at Scott 
Thurston questioningly. 

The boy nodded. 

“T’ve heard about all that.” 

“The Transafrique du Nord hired 
me because there were no French 
engineers who'd take’ the — sur- 
vey—” Muir hesitated—‘and I have 
a name for tackling, well, the ugly 
jobs.” 

Scott Thurston smiled soberly. 

“Td heard that too,” he said. 

The engineer rubbed his 
mined chin. 

“I'm carrying twenty mille franes 
in my money belt,” he resumed. “It 
adds risk; such news gets about. And 
the mountain tribes are restless, so 
they say. It’s why I can’t pick up a 
guide. Few will go into the Aures 
now.” 

“Yes, I'd heard that too. 
Scott broke off. “Some one outside,” 
he whispered, then stooping, darted 
from the tent. 

He almost stumbled on a figure 
squatting in the moonlight, swathed 
in a white burnoose. Scott checked 
as a black hand held up a folded 
note. 

“For the Sidi who rides without 
fear,” mumbled a voice in halting French. 

Muir at the tent door, spoke: 

“He's been listening. Don’t let him get away.” 

Scott touched the man’s arm. He rose quietly 
and followed and when in the bright glare within 
the tent he threw back the burnoose the boy felt 
a twinge of homesickness. The black face, that 
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He looked through the transit and saw them, a score of moun 
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disarming grin—why, it might have been old Uncle 
Jonas from the cotton fields back home except for 
the strange scars on the negro’s cheeks and a gold 
ring dangling from his right ear. The man was 
strongly built, Scott noticed, heavy muscled. 

“Senegalese,” muttered John Muir. “A _ black; 
don’t trust ’em; unreliable.” He unfolded the note; 
after a brief glance, handed it to Scott Thurston. 
“Our guide into the Aures Mountain,” Muir re- 
marked dryly. 

Scott read the message. It was a military com- 
munique from the French outpost in the town of 
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Chegga near which Muir had made camp. “The 
bearer, Beni Ak-Krim,” the message - said, “is 
dependable. He knovs well the country of the 
Aures and its people. This with the respects of 
Andre Etienne, Sous-Lieut. Meharisti, Troisieme 
Battalion.” 


Muir was frowning at the black man. But the 
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black man gazed with childish fascination at the 
carbide lamp on the tent pole. 

“T don’t like Senegalese,” Muir repeated, “and this 
Beni Ak-Krim looks like the worst of a bad crop, 
Not even pure bred—his name is Arabic. . . You 
have been listening?” he asked sharply in the French 
tongue. 

Beni Ak-Krim shook his swathed 
blinked at the carbide lamp. 

“Var’ nize. Silver pot shine like moon.” 

Muir exclaimed. “He speaks English! 
was talking of the money belt just now.” 

The Senegalese blinked again. 

“Yes, money. Two sous with each sunrise, my 
pay. . . Or—for that—” he pointed at the carbide 
lamp—‘T will serve you a year.” 

Muir’s frown deepened, but Scott laughed. He 
could understand Ben Ak-Krim, he felt. Old Uncle 
Jonas had once offered him a week’s labor for an 
old green and yellow striped neck- 
tie. 

“Why, he belongs down in Missis- 
sippi,” said the boy. “I know his kind 
of folks. He’d give his head for that 
lamp, Mr. Muir, he looks honest 
enough; besides there’s the letter, 
The Lieutenant wouldn’t recommend 
a thief.” 

Muir’s face slowly cleared. 

“You're right,” he said as if in 
apology. “I’ve been so long on the 
out-trails I've learned to trust no 
man. . . Of course Etienne’s word is 
good.” Then with a nod to Beni 
Ak-Krim: “Two sous a day; it is 
well. . . Now, load the camels. We 
will travel while the sun is dark.” 

Beni gave the lamp a last hungry 
glance. He scooped up the camel 
packs, backed out of the tent carry- 
ing two hundred pounds of gear as 
if the weight were nothing. 

All night over the rough clay rims 
fringing the north boundary of the 
Grand Erg Oriental, over dry stream 
beds in the foothills of the Aures, 
wound John Muir’s little caravan. He 
rode a dun camel that covered ten 
kilometers every hour and_ Scott 
Thurston’s mount could hardly hold 
the pace. Beni Ak-Krim, following 
with the four burden camels, did not 
ride. He trotted by the swaying 
beasts thumping their flanks with his 
mach hals. All night he ran, till the 
sky grayed in the east. 

By nine o’clock the sun was like a 
burning glass and Muir made camp 
in a shaded gulch. They rested, until 
sundown. Beni Ak-Krim, unslinging 
the camel packs, found the carbide 
lamp. He fondled it lovingly in his 
black hands. Muir frowned but Scott 
Thurston smiled. 


turban. He 
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E WAS beginning to like Beni. 
A plantation darky transplanted 
into Africa. He showed the Senegalese 
how to clean the sludge out of the 
lamp and replace it with fresh car- 
bide. The carbide interested Beni. 
He slyly slipped a gray pebble into 
his mouth, spat out the hissing lump, 
and howled. Muir was angry, but 
Scott fed Beni petrol-jelly from the 
first aid kit. Devotion marked the 
black man’s glance now when he 
looked at Scott. 
A second night the caravan pushed 
sts : on to where the foothills of the Aures 
— Mountains sink into a sea of desert 
dunes. Here, after a journey of a 
hundred kilometers that had = con- 
sumed more than twenty hours, Muir 
reached the beginning of his survey. 
A concrete pylon in the trackless waste marked the 
proposed motor highway into Tunisia. The tent 
was pegged, a fly stretched to shield the transit 
from the warping sun. At mid-afternoon Muir rose, 
took up his leather-covered field book. 
“We'll start,” he said briefly. His glance swept 
the horizon. “Strange there (Concluded on page 30) 
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A THREE part story of men 
and ships that disappear. 


PART ONE 
HREE HUNDRED feet above the Admin- 


istration Building Brad Jennings got the 

Green Arrow Special over on her left wing 

—and held her in a vertical bank. The 
roar from her Sanders radial engine beat down on 
the group of men standing near the entrance of the 
flat-roofed building: Brad could see the grey-haired 
Toberman, vice-president of the American Air 
Transport Company, tilting his head and watching 
him. Pilot Freedy was at his side; Brad frowned 
as he looked down at the man. 

He pulled the Green Arrow out of her bank, 
winged her south of the big field, got her around 
into the wind. He breathed to himself: 

“*Frisco air mail coming in—I’ll let her hit dirt 
first.’ ”” 

Banking wide, he flew the Green Arrow eastward, 
toward the mountains, keeping his brown eyes on 
the tri-motored transport ship as she winged over 
the field, got into the wind and dropped downward. 
Then he swung the two-place plane around, got her 
into the wind again and dove for the field surface. 

His landing was almost .perfect; he taxied her 
around and rolled toward the dead line near the red- 
roofed hangar in which she was kept. Don Byrd 
came over as he cut power and the metal prop 
whirled to a stop. The hangar was fifty feet away; 
Brad Jennings climbed over the side of the fuse- 
lage, dropped to the ground. 

Don Byrd grinned at him. “She looks great in 
the sky, Brad,” he said. “That green arrow shows 
up swell against the white fuselage material and 
under the wings.” 

Brad Jennings was medium in size. He had brown 
hair and eyes, and the skin of his face had been 
tanned darkly by the California sun and wind. He 
grinned back at Don Byrd, who was shorter and 
heavier in build. He spoke in a voice that held a 
happy note. 

“She handles great, Don. I’m pretty tickled with 
her. Just as soon as you get your limited commer- 
cial rating I want you to really work her out.” 

Don shook his head. “She’s too fast for me. 
But you deserve her, Brad—you worked hard on 
that crate.” 

Brad nodded. “I did put in a lot of time,” he 
agreed. “Took me more than six months, after I 
bummed the power plant from Uncle Jake. But 
she’s worth it.” 

The white, low-winged monoplane had a cruising 
speed of one hundred and forty miles an hour, and 
she could do close to one hundred and eighty. She 
Was an open cockpit type, but the rear cockpit had 
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a sliding cover, and Brad intended to rig one 
over the front cockpit in a few days. Her low 
wings gave her a snappy appearance—she looked 
speedy. 

Brad jerked off his helmet and goggles, and 
looked toward the Administration Building. 

“Hear what happened at the meeting?” he 
asked Don. 

Don shook his head. “They probably let 
Loring off with a bawling out, but somehow, 
I don’t trust Ed Freedy too much—” 

He broke off abruptly. Brad stared along 
the dead line and saw Johnny Loring coming 
toward them. He went forward, leaving Don 
beside the ship. Two motorcycle officers 
wheeled through the main gate; behind them 
came several closed cars. They rode along the 
space back of the dead line to the spot where 
passengers of the transport ships got aboard 
and stopped. The cars, shining and _ official 
looking, halted back of the motorcycles. 


RAD looked away from them and smiled 

at Johnny Loring. Loring was one of the 
youngest of ‘the transport pilots—he had only 
been at the field three months. Brad loved the 
way he handled big ships in the air; he liked 
Loring more than any pilot at the field. But 
Loring had been on the carpet—there had been 
a crash less than a week ago. A transport plane 
crash. He had been at the controls. 

Loring smiled back at the pilot of the Green 
Arrow. 

“She looked just fine, Brad,” he said. “But 
watch yourself on those vertical banks over the 
buildings. Toberman was getting sore at you, 
though he didn’t say anything.” 

“What happened at the meeting, Johnny?” Brad 
asked. “Did he tell you a storm wasn’t supposed to 
count?” 

Loring’s blue eyes clouded. “I’m not a pilot any 
more, Brad,” he replied quietly. “I’m co-pilot—on 
the Terminal-Phoenix-Douglas route.” 

“They did—that!” Brad exclaimed. “And you had 
the worst flying weather any pilot at this field ever 
bucked. You got through two bad storms—and that 
last one—” 

Loring smiled a little. “It’s all right, Brad, your 
Uncle Jake was pretty decent about it, but Tober- 
man had the other officials with him. Ed Freedy 
gets a pilot rating—he’s going to wing the Special 
out in a few minutes.” 

Brad Jennings groaned. He looked along the 
dead line, toward the cars that had been escorted 
to the field by the motorcycle officers.. He said 
slowly: 

“Johnny—did Freedy back you up, on that crack- 
up?” 





Loring smiled. “Not so you could notice it. He 
was fairly decent about it, but the way he told about 
the storm and the forced landing—I got the idea 
he thought I sort of—lost my nerve. And the offi- 
cials—maybe they got the idea, too.” 

Brad Jennings shook his head. “You didn’t, and 
only one passenger was even slightly hurt. You 





might have hit a mountain-side—that was a tough 
storm. If Freedy had been honest—” 

Loring shrugged. “I wouldn’t say that, Brad. 
Perhaps he felt I did lose my nerve. Anyway, he 
claimed I should have kept the transport plane in 
the air. And he’s a pilot—I’m dropped to co-pilot. 
It’s just a break, Brad.” 

“You don’t deserve it, Johnny,” Brad began hotly. 
“Tl tell Uncle Jake—” 

“Rather you wouldn’t do any talking, Brad,” the 
co-pilot cut in quietly. “There was a storm—and I 
did crack up the transport. Freedy argued for me 
to keep her in the air. I didn’t. It’s up to me to 
take my medicine.” 
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Brad waved, the cabin of the ship passed within thirty feet of him, once again he looked into the eyes of the mysterious passenger 


“Freedy doesn’t like you, Johnny,” objected Brad. 
“He’s been co-pilot for more than a year, and he 
didn’t like your coming in and becoming a pilot 
right away.” 

“Maybe I'll get back my pilot rating again—you 
‘an never tell just what will happen in the air,” sug- 
gested Loring. 

Brad frowned. “Just the same,” he said, “you 
did a nice job getting that transport plane down in 
the storm. And if Freedy had backed you up—” 

He checked himself as he saw Toberman coming 
toward them. The vice-president was frowning, he 
stared eastward, toward the Coast Range beyond 
Pasadena. He stopped close to them, spoke sharply 
to Brad. 

“T don’t like stunting off the ground, and over the 
Administration Building, Jennings,” he said sharply. 

Brad flushed. “It wasn’t exactly stunting, Mr. 
Toberman. Just a stiff bank, to get around into 
the—” 


HE vice-president turned away from him and 
said to Johnny Loring: 

“Hutner reports that he’s ill. He waited until the 
last minute. You'll have to take the regular 
Terminal-Douglas transport. I’m shifting Faber to 
the Tia Juana flight. Sutton will be your co-pilot. 
On the flight after this you'll co-pilot for Faber.” 

Loring answered calmly: “Very good, Mr. Tober- 
man.” 

“T hope it will be—very good,” retorted the offi- 
cial. “The weather report isn’t perfect. You've 
got mountains to wing over. Freedy is flying the 
special transport—he gets off in ten minutes. You 
can give him a ten-minute start. He’s winging to 
Douglas, but he won’t stop at Phoenix.” 

“Tll do my best, you know that, Mr. Toberman.” 

The official looked doubtful. “If I could arrange 
it otherwise I wouldn’t use you as pilot,” he said 
nastily. “But Sutton is pretty young. Don’t take 
any chances. You'll have five passengers.” 

Loring nodded. Brad said with a faint smile: 

“Who is the mystery passenger—going straight 
through in the special transport that Freedy is fly- 
ing, Mr. Toberman?” 

The vice-president looked at him sharply. He 
frowned. 

“Just a business official, and his party—on a hur- 
ried trip,” was the curt reply. “Any other ques- 
tions, Mr. Jennings?” 

Brad nodded. “Why the police escort?” 

Toberman muttered something to himself and 
turned toward Loring. 

“You take the XF.7. She’s warming up now. 
Sutton is inside her. Davidson has your orders. Be 
sure you give Freedy plenty of air.” 








Johnny Loring smiled ever so slightly. “I cer- 
tainly will—give him plenty of air,” he said quietly. 

As the vice-president turned away, Brad confided 
to Loring: “He’s fighting Uncle Jake pretty hard, 
Johnny. If he ever gets a controlling interest in 
the company it'll be tough. And he’s almost got 
one now. Uncle needs money to fight him.” 

Johnny Loring nodded sympathetically. “Too 
bad, Brad, but your uncle’s a fighter. He'll come 
through. And Toberman isn’t a bad sort—it’s just 
that he has a funny idea about efficiency—” 

“And doesn’t know so much about flying,” Brad 
broke in. “Wonder who this important passenger 
is. He gets a special tri-motor job, a_ through 
flight, and a police escort.” 

Loring shook his head. “Well—I’m making one 
more trip as pilot, before 'm demoted. Guess I'll 
go over and get the weather report. See you be- 
fore I take off, Brad.” 

“You should be winging out this important man, 
instead of Ed Freedy,” Brad grumbled. “I’m sor- 
ry, Johnny.” 

Loring smiled. “Don’t be,” he said. “Maybe, if 
I get through all right, Toberman will change his 
mind. I understand this important passenger is 
Elias Donnell.” 

Brad whistled softly. “Donnell! The big copper 
magnate. He’s worth millions, Johnny.” 

Loring nodded. “And he’s making a hurry-up 
trip to Douglas. That’s pretty close to Bisbee, in 
the heart of that Arizona copper country. Tober- 
man doesn’t want anything to go wrong. There'd 
be too much publicity.” 

“No wonder there’s the police escort,” observed 
Brad. “Donnell doesn’t get out this way often. 
What’s he look like?” 

The pilot shook his head. “I don’t think anyone 
at the field has ever seen him before. Go over and 
take a look. You can probably spot him—he’ll be 
the one bossing things.” 

Brad Jennings grinned. “Luck, Johnny!” he 
wished the transport pilot. “Say hello to the bunch 
at Phoenix and Douglas. I may wing over that way 

’ 
soon, 





ORING nodded and moved off toward the spot 
where the tri-motored passenger ship he was to 
fly was warming up. Brad saw several passengers 
moving around near the big plane—their luggage 
was being placed aboard. Down the dead line a 
hundred feet or so was the special transport ship. 
Two of her three engines were running—the props 
were whirling at throttled-down speed. The motor- 
cycle police were near her—there was a group of im- 
portant looking men standing around. 
Brad went toward the special transport. He saw 


Ed Freedy standing near the small ladder placed 
beside the cabin entrance. Freedy was smiling; he 
looked happy. Brad frowned. 

“If Uncle Jake had been able to prevent it— 
Johnny Loring wouldn’t be flying his last trip as 
pilot,” he muttered to himself. 

He went to the nearest of the motorcycle officers, 
They were from the Los Angeles department. 
“That Green Arrow plane yours?” one of them asked. 

“Uh huh, I'm flying Donnell in it,” Brad said, 
winking. “Which one is he?” 

The motorcycle officers chuckled. “He’s the 
big man, in the center of the group,” one of them 
replied. “The one they’re ali fussing over. He 
couldn’t get in that little ship of yours.” 

“He'd probably feel a lot safer in one of the ‘big 
girls,” Brad grinned. “What's the idea of the rush 
trip to Douglas?” 

One of the officers winked at his companion. “He 
didn’t tell me,” he replied. ‘Wait a second and I'll 
ask him.” 

Brad chuckled. He looked at the big man in the 
center of the group. He didn’t see his uncle around, 
but Davidson, chief of field operations, was talking 
with the big man. Brad went over toward the 
group and heard Davidson say: 

“We're keeping everything quiet, Mr. Donnell. No 
publicity. But you had a police escort and that may 
have attracted attention. You’ve got one of our 
best pilots and after you arrive we'd appreciate be- 
ing able to state that one of our transport ships 
was selected by you for this fast trip. It would be 
nice for us.” 

The big man had a lean face and sharp, dark eyes. 
He answered grimly. 

“Tt'll be all right. Nice publicity for you—if you 
get me there safely. But if you don’t—it will be 
mighty bad—” 

Davidson pointed toward the plane. “You can 
get aboard, gentlemen; I’m sure the trip will be 
pleasant.” 

Brad turned away with a wry face. He knew that 
if Johnny Loring had not had the crack-up in the 
storm he would have been piloting the special plane. 
But now Ed Freedy had been chosen, and Loring 
was only piloting the regular Western Terminal- 
Douglas plane because they were short of men at 
the field. On the next trip the man Brad liked so 
well would be demoted to co-pilot. 

Brad shook his head. Then the field siren wailed; 
he turned in time to see Freedy climbing aboard the 
big ship. He looked toward the regular tri-motored 
plane that Johnny was to fly, went toward her. 
He had almost reached the ship when the Special 
taxied out to the Number One runway, headed into 
the wind blowing down San Fernando Valley. 
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The motorcycle officers stood by their machines 
as the big ship picked up speed. Field officials 
waved. With narrowed eyes Brad watched the ship 
take off. The left wing seemed a little low until the 
tri-motor plane had gained several hundred feet of 
altitude; then Freedy banked around and headed to 
the southeast, across the Valley. The big ship 
gained altitude steadily. 

Brad Jennings looked toward the plane that 
Johnny was to pilot. Loring was aboard her; all 
three props were whirling as she rested on the dead 
line. Ground-crew men were wiping off her metal; 
passengers were getting aboard, one by one. But 
there was no fuss being made about this ship’s de- 
parture. The motorcycle officers were riding from 
the field. 

Davidson came over and stood beside Brad. 
“Pretty tough on Johnny, Mr. Davidson,” Brad 
said quietly. “He should be taking Donnell out.” 

“Your uncle put up a fight for him—so did I,” 
the chief of operations replied. “But Toberman 
seems to be running things. He had the other offi- 
cials with him. They believed Freedy’s story—that 
Loring lost some of his nerve, made a shaky landing 
in that storm.” 

Jennings smiled grimly. “Freedy is Toberman’s 
pet pilot. He put him in here.” 

“Toberman’s crowd are putting up the money for 
new ships,” Davidson reminded him. “They want a 
controlling interest in the field, Brad. And your 
uncle is fighting hard to stay with them. That’s why 
he flew east—to try and raise money to fight them.” 

The steward of the regular air liner reached 
Davidson’s side and handed him a slip of paper. 


“Five passengers,” he said. “All men. Four for 
Phoenix—one for Douglas. None to be picked up 
at Phoenix—so far as we know at this time.” 

Davidson nodded. Johnny Loring stood on the 
cabin steps and winked at Brad, who went to his 
side. 

“See you to-morrow, Brad. Don’t break your neck 
in that Green Arrow.” 

“How’s your weather?” said Brad. 

“We might have to wing around a storm, over in 
Arizona,” Loring admitted, “but we should be in 
before dark—down at Douglas.” 

He climbed back into the plane and Brad went 
around near the tail assembly. The passenger seated 
in the last chair on the port side had a paper in 
front of his face; he was pretending he was reading 
it. But he wasn’t. He was looking out of the window. 
He had a round, pleasant face and blue eyes. His 
mustache was slightly grey. When he saw Brad he 
turned his head and stared at the paper. 

Brad walked around the ship smiling inwardly. 
Many passengers up for the first time pretend in- 
difference. But few succeed in fooling the pilot, co- 
pilot or steward. 

The field siren screamed a warning as the north- 
bound transport ship winged in from San Diego. She 
dropped down easily, taxied toward the dead line. 
Loring opened up his right engine and the tri- 
motored ship swung around a little, then stopped, 
waiting for the northbound ship to get clear. Brad 
Jennings waved his hand toward the pilot, and 
Johnny Loring waved back. Sutton, beside him at 
the controls, touched his blue and white cap in 
salute. 


(a 


Inside tensely grouped about the receiving set they stood. Toberman groaned, “Lost and flying in the wrong direction!” 
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Then Johnny opened up the engines and the big 
metal plane rolled out toward the Number One run- 
Brad waved again—the cabin of the ship 
ssed within thirty feet of him. A face was turned 
his way—once again he looked into the eyes of the 
passenger who held the paper in front of him, and 
who was seated in the rear. The pleasant-faced one 
was smiling a little. He dropped his right hand 
from the paper’s edge, waved at Brad who returned 
the wave. 

The tri-motored transport swung to the runway, 
headed into the wind. As she picked up speed a 
gust kicked dust up, beyond the runway. But 
Johnny Loring held her on the course. She got off 
easily, smoothly. 

“No wing drooping—not when Johnny flies!” 
breathed Brad. 

He watched the ship until she was a speck get- 
ting altitude for the climb over the Coast Range 
peaks. Then he went toward the Green Arrow. 
Toberman was standing near the two-place plane, 
watching the speck in the distance. 

“Going to get some breeze,” he said. “Watch 
these ships—on the dead line. Don’t want any more 
accidents, even little ones. Glad we had Pilot 
Freedy to wing that special big job. That was Elias 
Donnell—I can tell you now that he’s in the sky. 
The big copper magnate. If anything should hap- 
pen to him—” 

“Johnny Loring would have got him to Douglas 
easily enough,” said Brad. 

The vice-president spoke sharply, his eyes on the 
speck in the sky: “If Loring gets the ordinary passen- 
gers there it'll suit me fine!” (Continued on page 36) 
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These students at the Lane Technical High School, Chicago, are testing a television receiver they constructed 


AVE you ever stopped to think what the 

world was like before radio broadcasting 

began? Back in the dark ages when no- 

body but the people at the ball park knew 
what was going on in a World Series game? When 
the Mills Brothers were still shining shoes in their 
father’s barber shop and Amos an’ Andy had never 
faced a microphone? 

Some day, years from now, your own son will ask 
you that same sort of question: What was the 
world like before television began—before you could 
see ball games as well as hear them right in your 
own home—when Amos an’ Andy could broadcast in 
their shirt sleeves without make-up if they felt like 
it and no one the wiser? And you will think back 
to the days that are the present and try to describe 
how it felt to have television the latest wonder of 
the world. 

Where is television today? Is it a laboratory ex- 
periment or a wild inventor’s dream that can never 
come true? Or is it merely another development of 
communication waiting patiently for a second wave 
of public enthusiasm as spectacular as the rage over 
broadcasting sound in 1920? Let us lay our eye to 
the horizon (as they laid their ears to the ground). 


iid Jas cal 


The Alexanderson receiver set on a stage for a public demonstration. 


The broadcasting of moving images in the form 
of programs of entertainment is actually going on 
in America today from some sixteen stations which 
are on substantially regular time schedules.  Reli- 
able figures show that there are roughly 50,000 home 
television receivers in the United States, which are 
able to pick up the programs with fair regularity 
within a radius of one hundred miles from the trans- 
mitters. These sets, most of them, are not home- 
made experiments, but are owned by people who 
know little about television technically and who are 
simply interested in the progress of the new science 
and want to keep up with it. Not long ago one 
could enter a prominent five-and-ten-cent store chain 
and buy all the elements of a good television re- 
ceiver—one that would give perfectly satisfactory 
results. It is as simple as that already. 

Several companies are making television receivers 
complete, and these may be bought for less than a 
hundred dollars. Numerous magazines are running 
how-to-build-it articles, so that the average mechan- 
ically-minded boy may easily construct his own set. 
Supplies are available in the radio stores of all the 
big cities, and the technical bugaboos of the new 
science have been so well overcome that television 
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WHERE IS TELEVISION? 
David O. Woodbury 


reception on home-made apparatus is almost as sure ; 


as broadcast reception was ten years ago. In Eng- 
land there is even a Television Society, correspond- 


ing somewhat to our own sober Institute of Radio ; 


Engineers. Besides their scholarly Journal, mem- 
bers publish a popular monthly magazine called 
Television, which tells of the latest advances in the 
art all over the world. On a hundred different 
fronts this latest battle of the ether is going ahead 
with the certainty that final success is not far distant. 

It is not yet time, however, to become too enthu- 
siastic. Admittedly, television is still experimental. 
The Radio Commission in Washington, for example, 
does not permit broadcasters to sell television time 
to advertisers as they now sell radio sound pro- 
grams. The Commission says that the entertain- 
ment value of ether pictures is not high enough to 
warrant taking the public’s time and the adver- 
tiser’s money. Television programs must remain 
merely “sustaining” for the present. In the mean- 
time, they are not allowed to interfere in any way 
with sound broadcasting, and to insure this they 
are confined to the shorter wavelengths in the 
50—200 meter range below the present “radio grave- 
yard.” Station call numbers must all include the 
letter “X,” which means “experimental.”  Televi- 
sion is still in the laboratory, but the windows are 
opening. In the popular phrase, “it won’t be long 
now.” 

At the present time television broadcasts show 
the heads and shoulders of the actors, with an occa- 
sional “long shot” which gives full length views. 
Singers, comedians, song-and-dance teams are ap- 
pearing before the “telelectric eye,” and sometimes 
there is a group shot of an orchestra with close-ups 
of single performers and the leader. There is no 
attempt at natural color, and the detail is far 
inferior to that found in the movies. With the sub- 
jects and quality of television broadcasting so lim- 
ited, it is natural that there should be no wide public 
appeal as yet. Once one has seen the new marvel 
in operation there is nothing to lend television that 
sustained interest which sound broadcasting has 
achieved. If you take up television, you must do 
it for the novelty of the thing and not because there 
is any special value to its entertainment. 


HE reasons for these limitations are the serious 
technical problems which still remain to be 
solved, and in the following paragraphs I shall out- 
line them so that you may appreciate why several 
years must still pass (Concluded on page 42) 
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SEA SCOUT finds an 
opportunity to practice 
what is preached 


HE bucket of potato peelings slid from 

between Lou Stockton’s knees and waltzed 

across the galley floor to bump against the 

cook’s legs where he stood by the stove 
hanging desperately to a copper of stew. Lou set 
the pan of spuds on the floor and grabbed the peel- 
ings as they careened past him on the return roll. 
The cook’s round face grinned at the lad as he 
jammed it back in place and struggled to regain 
his knife which was dancing crazily around the legs 
of his stool. Even the roughest sea they had 
encountered this voyage failed to dampen old Jen- 
sen’s high spirits. He had found at last the thing 
he had been searching for all his years at sea, a 
perfect helper. 

“It bane rough night outside, Looey 

“Yes, sir.” 

Part of the cook’s stomach moved up to swell his 
chest. This assistant of his always called him “sir” 
and he liked it; it made him feel like an officer. 

“Ay bat now you bane glad you aint oop on dat 
deck tonight. Them men on dat bridge bane take 
one beating this time. She bane better in the galley 
where it’s warm and out of the cold and rain.” 

He grabbed his pots as the ship lurched and took 
it green over the bow. Tons of water rolled along 
the decks and spurted through the crack at the sill, 
soaking the galley floor. Lou drew up his long legs 
and hooked his feet on the lower rungs while he 
watched the water swish past. He had not answered 
the cook because he was wishing at that moment 
that he had the wheel with the Old Man bellowing 
orders in his ear. He had shipped in the galley 
because that was the only berth he was able to get 
after months of searching along the waterfront. 
Four years in the Sea Scouts had found him with 
quartermaster rating and he had tried to ship as a 
seaman with the idea that he might work up to be 
an officer in the merchant marine. He glanced at 
the galley-stained whites and thought of the neat 
blue uniform he had worn in his Sea Scout Ship. 
Perhaps some day he might be able to go back to 
his shipmates rigged out in style but that day 
looked far off. Jensen skidded a pan across the 
floor. 

“Drop ’em in that, Looey, you bane got enough 
peeled. You one fast peeler, best one ever coom in 
dis galley. Yoost you stay with me soom more 
voyages, I make you bast cook ever sail the sea. 
You get berth on finest ship.” 

Lou shuddered. He didn’t want to be cook on 
any liner. He would rather hang on to the wheel 
of the rust-blotched, undermanned and overladen 
tramp freighter Tuscan, than preside over the culli- 
nary department of the queen of the seas. He was 
a sailor, not a cook, but he was a Sea Scout and 
did what he was told to the best of his ability with- 
out grumbling. Jensen slapped the lid on a con- 
tainer and lurched toward him. 

“The Captain’s supper, Looey. 


” 


He bane eat on 


the bridge tonight. Both mates is down with 
dysent’ry and Old Man got double trick. Yoomp 


now and don’t get washed overboard.” 


OU laughed and started forward. The wind tore 
4 at his clothes and the deck rocked drunkenly 
beneath him but he had his sea legs on and reached 
the bridge ladder safely. The Captain gripped the 
pan and held it firmly on the chart-table while he 
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gulped huge mouthfuls of steaming food. Lou 
started to return but the Old Man motioned him 
to the cushioned seat in the after part of the pilot- 
house. 

“Sit down, lad, I'll be through in a jiffy and you 
won't have to make another trip for’ard for the 
dishes.” 

Lou stepped aft and stood by the seat; his train- 
ing would not permit him to sit down as long as his 
captain was standing. He watched with admiration 
the burly figure braced against the chart-table. 
Captain Phineas Green, known along the coast as a 
fine man to ship with, fearless and kind. Lou hoped 
some day to have a reputation as good as Captain 
He shifted his glance to the sailor at the 
wheel. Why couldn’t he have had that job instead 
of the galley? He could handle the helm as well as 
that sailor. The old Tuscan grumbled and groaned 
as she lifted her bow over the crest of a wave and 
plunged it dripping into the slope of the next. The 
Captain stepped out on the bridge and peered into 
the storm from behind the windbreak. Land was 
a day ahead but he could not tell what ships might 
cross his bow unseen in the whipping spray and 
black night. Lou gathered the dishes together and 
started for the door. As he did the ship lurched 
violently, throwing him headlong across the leather 
seat. He heard a gasp from the helmsman, caught 
sight of a dark shape rising far up over the bow and 
was smashed against the bulkhead as a tremendous 
wave broke over the pilot house, shattering win- 
dows and stanchions and crushing the Captain and 
helmsman beneath the débris. 

The Tuscan veered about into the trough of the 
following wave and wallowed drunkenly with no one 
at her helm. Lou scrambled to his feet unhurt. 
The sailor lay unconscious beside the flag locker. 
Rain whipped through open spaces where windows 
had been and the rail and canvas of the bridge were 


Green’s. 


a twisted mass. The boy stumbled through the 
door and groped about for the Captain. He knew 
he must be hurt and hoped that the waves had not 
washed him overside. Another lurch threw him 
upon a sodden mass of canvas and he felt a body 
lying beneath it. Frantically he dragged at the 
stiffened folds and seized hold of the blue uniform. 
Captain Green moaned as Lou hauled him into the 
comparative shelter of the pilot house and propped 
him into the bunk. A comber crashed over the star- 
board rail and roared against the closed ports. Be- 
low decks the engines rumbled on. MacPherson, 
the chief engineer, waiting for signals from the pilot- 
house while the Tuscan rolled broadside to the 
storm. The skipper’s eyes opened and his lips parted 
in a gasping message: 

“The ship! Lad, the ship first!” 

Lou stumbled to the wheel, he threw it hard over 
and waited a tense few minutes while the screw 
thrust madly at the boiling sea under the stern. The 
Tuscan staggered as the succeeding waves thundered 
against her broadsides and fought to keep her in 
the trough. Slowly she came up, a few degrees at a 
time until her bow dug head-on into the storm once 
more. A whistle from the speaking tube punctuated 
Lou’s sigh of rel’ f. He lifted the cover, MacPherson 
was howling from the engine room. 

“Hae ye gone clear dafft wie the wheel, mon? The 
Tuscan’s nae a submarine. Weer’s the Captain?” 

Lou steadied her as he bent over the voice tube. 


“‘ hurt, sir...” a heavy pitch of the ship 
brought him back to the wheel before he 
could finish explaining to the Chief. He eased the 
spokes first starboard then port as he met the seas 
and split them with the plunging bow. Feet clat- 
tered up the iron ladder and a lanky form thrust 
itself into the wrecked pilot-house. MacPherson 
had come aloft!' His keen, (Concluded on page 41) 





THEFT 
IN THE RAIN 


By William Heyliger 


HE first of a series of short stories 
about mysteries solved by a blind 
detective, his nephew and dog. 


OE MORROW, luxuriously drowsy, grew con- 
scious of voices coming up from the porech— 
the slow drawl of his uncle, Dr. David Stone, 
and a quicker, sharper voice. Abruptly that 

sharper tone scratched at memory and the drowsi- 
ness was gone. What was Harley Kent doing here? 
So far as he knew the man had never visited the 
house before and his uncle had never set foot on the 
Kent place a quarter of a mile down the road. A 
word, stark and clear, came in through the bedroom 
window. Robbery! And suddenly he was out of 
bed and slicing into his clothes. 

The morning was cool and fresh after the heavy 
rain of the night. His uncle stood at the porch rail- 
ing, sightless eyes turned off across the valley, a 
great, tawny German shepherd dog at his side. 
Harley Kent crowded the top step, and the dog 
sneezed, and grew restless, and drew back a step. 

“Easy, Lady.” Dr. Stone’s hand felt for the dog’s 
head and rubbed a twitching ear. “When did you 
say it was discovered, Kent?” 

“A little after six o’clock this morning. The maid 
found a window open and called me. The wall safe 
was open, too, and the necklace was gone. Could 
I trouble you for a match, Doctor? Ive lost my 
lighter.” 

The man came up upon the porch, and the dog 
sneezed again and retreated. Dr. Stone brought 
forth matches, and Harley Kent had to come close 
to get them. Joe was vaguely conscious that his 
uncle’s face had become intent. 

The visitor lit a cigar. “I’m not in the habit of 
keeping jewels in the house. Mrs. Kent’s been in 
Europe; her ship docks next Monday. We're to 
attend a dinner that night, and I knew she’d want 
the necklace. I took it out of a safe deposit box a 
week ago and brought it home.” 

“Insured, of course?” asked Dr. Stone. 

“Certainly. Twenty-five thousand.” 

The boy sucked-in his breath and wondered what 
$25,000 would look like piled up in shining half- 
dollars. The Kent automobile gleamed in front of 
the house, and a uniformed chauffeur sat motionless 
behind the wheel. 

“You've notified the police?” 

“T tried to, but last night’s storm crippled our 
telephone line. I came over to use yours.” 

“Ours is out, too.” 


ARLEY KENT made an impatient gesture. 

“That means I'll have to run in to the village.” 
The cigar came out of his mouth. “It was an inside 
job, Doctor. Whoever robbed that safe knew how to 
get into it. It was opened by combination.” 

Dr. Stone said coolly: “That’s putting it on your 
own doorstep.” 

Harley Kent shrugged. “Figure it for yourself. 
There were only three of us in the house. Donovan, 
the chauffeur, the maid and myself. Two days ago 
I forgot to take some papers to New York. I tele- 
phoned Donovan to bring them in. They were in 
the safe and I had to give him the combination. 
Well, I’m off for the village. I understand you were 
a police surgeon before——” the man coughed. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Stone without emotion. “Before 
I lost my sight.” 

“Well, if you'd like to run over and sort of get 
the feel of a case again 7 

“Tt might be interesting,” the doctor said slowly. 

Harley Kent went down the steps, a door slammed 
and the car rolled away. Joe had a glimpse of the 
uniformed figure at the wheel, and spoke in a 
hoarse whisper: 

“Will Donovan be put in jail, Uncle David?” 

“Perhaps.” The hand came up from the dog’s 
head and tapped the porch railing thoughtfully. 





“What time is it, Joe? 
About eight?” 

“Five after.” 

“Two hours,” Dr. Stone 
said as though talking to 
himself. Abruptly he 
jerked his head. “Time we 
had breakfast,” he added, 
and boy and dog followed 
at his heels. Here, in this 
home of his’ widowed sis- 
ter’s that had _ sheltered 
him for five years, he 
knew his way unerringly, 
and there was nothing to 
mark him out as blind as 
he walked boldly toward 
the dining-room. And yet, 
at the last moment, his 
handicap touched him with 
uncertainty. He had to 
put out a hand to make 
sure of the table and then 
fumble for his chair. 


OE wondered about 

jails, and was sorry for 
Donovan. Twice the man 
had picked him up on the 
road and carried him into 
the village, and once he 
had spent a fascinating 
afternoon in the Kent ga- 
rage holding tools while 
the chauffeur worked on 
the car. Did they lock a 
prisoner in a cell and 
keep him there night and 
day? 

His mother’s voice cut through his thoughts, 
“You're going over, David?” 

“IT have a reason for wanting to go,” the man 
said. 

Joe’s heart throbbed. 
throat was husky. 

“Right away, Uncle David? A policeman has to 
get there while the trail is hot, doesn’t he?” 

“There are some trails,’ Dr. Stone said in his 
slow drawl, “that do not grow cold.” 

Out on the porch he filled a pipe and smoked 
quietly. Joe, watching that lion head topped by 
crisp, unruly white hair, wondered if his uncle ever 
became excited. He fidgeted and watched a clock; 
and by and by Dr. Stone knocked the ashes from 
his pipe, and stood up, and took a dog’s saddle down 
from a nail. 

“Here, Lady.” 

The dog stretched its great body and held out its 
head. A stiff leash rose from either side of the 
saddle and joined a wide, hard, handle-grip at the 
top. 

“Forward, Lady!” 

Slowly, protectingly, the massive animal took Dr. 
Stone down the steps and along the concrete walk 
to the road. 

“Right, Lady.” 

Without hesitation the dog turned right, the 
tawny body pressed almost against the man’s left 
leg. They were off now, Dr. Stone’s body bent 
sideways from the waist toward the dog, his right 
hand lightly swinging a cane. He might have been 
gifted with sight so rapidly did he walk, so com- 
plete was his confidence in his four-footed guide. 
Joe had to stretch his legs to keep up with them. 
They went past fields and orchards, fences and 
tangles of wild grape. The cane, swinging sideways, 


A reason for going? His 
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“T expected it,’ Dr. Stone said mildly. 


came in contact, at last, with a wall of trimmed 
hedge. 

“Kent’s place, Joe?” 

“Yes, sir.” Joe’s throat throbbed excitedly. 

A telephone repair truck was in the driveway. 
The dog slowed, and swung against the man’s leg, 
and almost imperceptibly blocked his path. With- 
out hesitation Dr. Stone veered, and the dog led him 
around and past the obstruction. They appeared, 
in their movements, to be one. 

The boy said: “I like to watch her do that.” 

“She’s my eyes, Joe. Kent's car?” 

“No, sir; a telephone truck. I don’t see his ear.” 

“Not back yet,” said the doctor, and whistled 
soundlessly. They roamed the grounds. The dog, 
at that same rapid pace, took the man along one 
side of the house and deftly manoeuvered him 
around every tree and bush. In the rear a maid 
hung a man’s sodden garments on a line and, after 
a frightened glance at them, disappeared into the 
house. The wind blew across the valley and the 
wet sleeve of a coat fluttered and swung toward Dr. 
Stone’s face. He reached out a groping hand, and 
found the sleeve, and brought it close to his sightless 
eyes as though trying to pierce a veil of darkness 
and make out the pattern. Bees droned through a 
blooming lilac and they moved around to the other 
side of the house. 

“Joe, is there a pine tree on the place?” 

Pin pricks ran along the boy’s spine. His uncle 
had never been here before: how then did he know 
about the tree? “Yes, sir.” 

“A large tree, heavy-branched?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Take me there. Forward, Lady.” 

The cane explored the trunk and then slowly 
tapped the ground. 
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“Uncle David! 





They've arrested Donovan!” 


“About six feet from the house, Joe?” 

Joe blinked. “How do you know?” 

“Sound echoes,” Dr. Stone chuckled. 
gravel of the driveway. 

“It’s Mr. Kent,” said the boy. 

Harley Kent hurried up to them. “Is this village supposed to have 
a police force?” he demanded. “Had to wait half an hour until 
Captain Tucker strolled back from breakfast. There could be a dozen 
murders committed . . . . Just a moment, Doctor, and I'll be 
with you. It occurs to me I may have left that lighter in another 
suit——” 

“The maid hung out a suit to dry,” Dr. Stone said. 

“Why, yes.” Harley Kent stopped short. “That’s it,” he added, 
and was gone. Presently he was back. “Not there. I suppose it will 
turn up some place. Well, come in; come in. The police should be 
here before long.” 


Automobile tires ground the 


HEY mounted to the porch, and Lady, after the manner of her breed when 
trained to work with the blind, stopped with her head directly under the 
knob of the strange door. 

“A remarkable animal,” Kent said admiringly. 
was done.” 

Joe was conscious of strange tremors. Lady, alert, cocked her ears and win- 
nowed the air with an inquiring nose. The doctor, halting in the arched door- 
way leading from the hall, seemed to lose himself in thought. 

“There’s a door to the left of this room, Kent?” 

“Yes. It leads into the dining-room.” 

“And windows in the wall facing this way. They’re open now.” 

Harley Kent gave a startled grunt. “Doctor, if I didn’t know you were 
blind 5: 


“Air currents,” Dr. 


“Well, here’s where the job 


“IT feel them on my face. You 
The wall safe, 


Stone said laconically. 
feel them, too, but they go unnoticed. You rely on your eyes. 
then, should be in the solid wall on the right. Correct, Kent?” 
I don’t understand it,” Harley Kent said, still startled. 
The doctor asked an abrupt question. “How high is that safe 
floor?” 
‘Six feet, eight inches.” 


1933 
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“To work the combination without straining a short man 
would have to stand upon a chair.” 

“Exactly, Doctor. None of the chairs were disturbed; none 
of the cushions trampled. I checked that with the maid.” 

Dr. Stone’s face was impassive. “I gather that means 
something to you, Kent?” 

“What would it mean to you, Doctor, if I told you 
Donovan is a tall man.” 

The doctor’s sightless eyes were fixed straight ahead as 
though he saw something that was denied to other men. 
“Does Donovan know he’s suspected?” 

“He isn’t quite a fool.” 

A man passed quickly through the hall. Donovan! Joe, in- 
stinctively, stepped closer to the dog. And suddenly, under his 
feet, the floor boards creaked with a loud, harsh, dry protest. 

“Loose boards all over the room,” Harley Kent explained. 
“T never bothered to have them nailed down. With the 
safe in this room I looked upon them as a burglar alarm. 
And yet, in the uproar of last night’s storm, a cannonball 
might have been rolled across the floor and nobody upstairs 
would have heard it.” His hands made a resigned gesture 
of defeat. “No matter how sound you think your plans are, 
you can never be sure.” 

“No,” Dr. Stone said slowly, “there’s usually a slip.” 

The telephone truck was gone, and now another car came 
up the driveway and stopped with a squeal of brakes. 

“Captain Tucker has evidently finished his breakfast at 
last,” Harley Kent remarked with bitter sarcasm. “He'll 
want to question Donovan. If you don’t mind, Doctor ¥ 

“Of course.” The doctor took an uncertain step, wavered 
and paused. “I seem to have lost my bearings, Kent. Would 
you give me your arm to the door?” 

Joe followed blankly. It was the first time he had ever 
known his uncle to lose a sense of direction once established. 
Behind those blind eyes the room, in all its essentials, had 
been mapped. And even if its outlines had not been printed 
on a clear mind, the man had only to say, “Out, Lady!” 
and the dog would have taken him to the door. Why 
Harley Kent’s arm? 

Captain Tucker, on the porch, spoke a greeting and 
passed inside. The door closed. Down at the end of the 
gravel where the driveway met the road, Joe instinctively 
turned toward home. But Dr. Stone said, “Right, Lady!” 
and was off toward the village at that amazingly rapid pace. 

“T’m short of pipe tobacco, Joe.” 





Hedge and brush were 
full of fascinating odors 
that invited a sniff-exam- 
ination. But the shepherd 
dog, as though aware that 
the man who gripped the 
saddle handle was in her 
keeping, went ahead with 
single-minded purpose. The 
dirt road became a paved 
street and they were in the 
town. Lady pressed her 


charge toward the side- 
walk, came to a cautious 
halt at the curb, and 
waited for him to step up. 

A voice called: “Dr. 
Stone! Dr. Stone!” 

Joe saw that it was Tom 
Bloodgood, the jeweler. 
They waited, and Lady 


sat down on her haunches, 
watchful and alert. 
“Hearabout the robbery out your way, Doctor?” 

“Vea, 

“That's something I'd never expect to hap- 
pen. I can’t understand how a thief could have 
got across that room without waking the dead. 
The way that floor creaked——” 

“Kent says the storm drowned all other 
noise.” The doctor’s mouth had grown tight at 
the corners. “He hasn’t mentioned you. I didn’t 
know you and Kent were on visiting terms.” 

“We're not.” 

“But if you know about those floor boards—” 

“Oh! That was a business call—the only time I was in the house. He 
sent for me last Wednesday——” 


HE voice stopped, and Joe found the jeweler’s eyes resting on him mean- 

ingly. Flushing, he took himself out of earshot and pretended to be absorbed 
in a store window. Presently his uncle called to him, and they went down 
the street to Stevenson’s shop for tobacco, and Joe saw that the tight lines 
around the man’s mouth had deepened. 

Back on the street the blind man was silent, and walked with quick steps 
beside the dog. Halfway home a cloud of dust rode toward them, and Captain 
Tucker's car came out of the dust. The car stopped. 

“So you didn’t arrest Donovan,” said the doctor. 

The police officer leaned across the wheel. “Joe must have told you he’s 
not in the car.” 

“Nobody had to tell me,” Dr. Stone said mildly. 
jewel thief in charge, would not be likely to stop for a chat with a friend. 
didn’t arrest Donovan?” 


“ 


Captain Tucker, with a 
You 





“N—no. Even though you're reasonably sure a 
man’s guilty, you can’t arrest him for a robbery un- 
less you have at least some proof. There is no proof 

there’s nothing. And he has an alibi. He and the 
maid have their rooms in the same wing of the house. 
She says she couldn't sleep last night, and sat up and 
read with her door partly open. She insists Donovan 
couldn’t pass that door without 
being seen or heard. If the maid’s 
telling the truth, Donovan couldn't 
be the thief; if she isn’t telling the 
truth, they’re both in it. Anyway, 
if we do arrest Donovan, what 
about the necklace? If possible, 
we want to recover that.” 

“But you think Donovan did it?” 

“Well, Doctor, let’s give it a look. 
She admits she never before sat 
up all night, reading. She can't 
recollect ever leaving her door open 
before. Now, why did both those 
things have to happen last night 
when the safe was robbed?” 

“Tt sounds rather convenient,” 
Dr. Stone said. 

“Too convenient. Too perfect. 
My idea is that Donovan did the 
job and the maid is_ hiding 
him. I can figure it all out, but 
I can’t pin it on them. That 
girl’s too slick for me. I’m going 
to call in State troopers. Maybe 
they'll be able to break down her 
story.” 

The automobile was gone with 
a whine of gears, and Joe stretched 
his legs and followed his uncle and 
the dog. Harley Kent’s car stood 
in the driveway. 

“We're at the 
Uncle David.” 

“T know.” 

“Are we going in?” 

“Sometimes,” the doctor said 
cryptically, “it is best to leave a 
plum hang until it falls.” The 
cane made a brisk gesture. “To- 
night, Joe.” 

To the boy the night was a long 
way off. A crime had been com- 
mitted in the neighborhood, almost 
under their noses, and the scene of 
the crime drew him with an ex- 
cited, morbid curiosity. Late in 
the afternoon he walked back to 
the Kent place and loitered out- 
side the hedge. He was there 
when a car drove in and two 


Kents’ place, 


State troopers got out. Lean 
and trim in their belted uni- 
forms, they looked competent 


and formidable; and his eyes, fas- 
cinated, clung to the bulges at 
their hips. An hour later they 
came out of the house, and Don- 
ovan was with them. The chauf- 
feur was still with them when 
the car rolled away. 

Joe ran for home. “Uncle David! 
Uncle David! They’ve arrested 
Donovan.” 

“Tucker?” 

“No: State troopers. I saw them take him away.” 

“IT expected it.” Dr. Stone said mildly. Joe, 
watching him, was presently aware that he slept 
peacefully in the depths of the porch chair. So can 
the blind, shut out from the light of the world, in 
turn shut out the world and drop off into almost 
instant slumber. 

But at supper time the man was vividly awake. 
The strong, supple hands that had made him a 
surgeon, were suddenly restless and nervous. 

“Joe,” he said, “change those shoes for sneaks. 
Leather soles make too much noise.” 


HE order had the sound of mystery and adven- 
ture. Joe raced upstairs to his room. When he 
came down the day was gone and darkness lay over 
the countryside. Lady was already harnessed. Out 
in the road he held to his uncle’s free arm and hur- 
ried along with the man and the dog. Here, walk- 
ing into a wall of night, he would by himself have 
to go slowly. But to his uncle the night presented 
no change, nor did it bring up any new handicap. 
For to Dr. Stone the world was always dark and 
black. There was no day or night. 
Kent’s car was gone from the driveway. Dr. Stone 


said: “Easy, Joe; walk on the grass. Any lights?” 

“Only in the back.” 

It seemed to the boy that his uncle made a sound 
of satisfaction. The dog, as though sensing the 
man’s desire for caution, led them slowly, silently. 
Dr. Stone’s cane touched the tree. 

“Lady!” his voice was low. 





“The lights are out,” the boy whispered 


The dog was at attention. 

“Search, Lady. Fetch.” 

Joe was conscious of the black bulk of the house, 
a black tower that was the tree, and a blurred 
shadow moving noiselessly in the grass. Minutes 
passed, and his heart pounded in his chest. One 
moment the dog was near him, the next it was gone. 
And then the shadow was standing motionless be- 
side his uncle. 

“Again, Lady,” Dr. Stone urged. “Search. Feich.” 

For what? Joe racked his brain and tried to find 
an answer. Once he heard the soft sniff of the dog, 
but could not see it. Suddenly she was beside his 
uncle again, motionless as before. How long she had 
been there he did not know. 

“We'll go to the house now,” Dr. Stone said. 

They crossed to the porch and rang the bell. The 
living-room was all at once alight, and Harley Kent 
opened the door. 

“IT thought you might be along, Doctor. Come 
in; come in. It looks as though we've cleared this 
thing up.” 

“Then the necklace was recovered?” 
asked. 

“No—not exactly. They'll sweat Donovan and 
make him come through. They took him away this 
afternoon.” 


Dr. Stone 
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“So I heard,” the doctor said without emotion. 
“Under arrest?” 

“Technically, no. They took him down for ques- 
tioning 4 You know how those things are 
worked. Keep after him until he opens up, and 
then book him. The maid slipped.” 

“The maid?” 

“Yes. They dragged it out of 
her a little at a time. Donovan 
wanted her to marry him. Yester- 
day he urged her to marry him 
and leave for the West at once. 
That sounded suspicious, Doctor, 
With so many now out of work, 
why should a man marry and at 
once throw up his job? To do this 
he’d have to have quite a bit of 
money—and Donovan didn’t have 
any. Or else he’d have to know 
how he could raise money very 
quickly. Get it?” : 

“Perfectly.” 

“So we sent out the maid and 
brought in Donovan. He had a 
smug answer to the reason for that 
trip to the West. A friend owned 
a taxi company in a western city 
and wrote him to come on and 
take the job of manager.” 

“He had this friend’s letter, of 
course?” 

Harley Kent laughed. “You're 
not as easily fooled as that, Doc- 
tor? Of course not. Said he had 
lost it. So the troopers took him 
away.” 

“That’s that,” Dr. 
after a silence. 

“Exactly. And a lucky thing 
the girl talked. Up to that point 
we had nothing. No fingerprints, 
no sign as to how the window 
had been forced, no sign of the 
necklace. Nothing but an open 
window and an open safe. It 
was as though a bird had flown 
in and had flown off with the 
jewels.” 

“A bird,” Dr. Stone said slowly, 
and tapped his cane against the 
floor. “Nobody thought of that 
seriously though?” 

“A bird?” Harley Kent stared. 

To Joe’s amazement, his uncle 
appeared quite in earnest. “Be- 
cause if they had taken a bird 
seriously, the next step——” 

“The next step what?” Harley 
Kent demanded sharply. 

The cane had ceased to tap the 
floor. “The next step,” Dr. Stone 
said softly, “would be to look 
where a bird would naturally fly 
with such a bauble.” 

Something electric, something 
unsaid, hung in the air, and Joe 
shook with a strange chill. What- 
ever that something was, it spoke 
to Lady, too. The dog grew rest- 
less, and growled deep in its throat. 

“T think we'll be going, Kent,” said the doctor. 

“Good night,” said Harley Kent. 

Joe clung to his uncle’s arm and found it hard to 
swallow. Down the road the man halted. 

“Can you see the house from here?” 

“Ves, ar. 

“Tell me when the downstairs lights go out.” The 
man found his pipe and struck a match to the bowl. 

A whippoorwill called musically through the 
night, and distance softened the hoot of an owl. Frog: 
croaked in a meadow and a rabbit stirred in the brush. 
Joe shifted from foot to foot, and wondered what wa: 
to come next. Twice cars passed them going into 
town, and off over the hill a dog howled. And 
then, without warning, the oblongs of downstairs 
window, disappeared and the roof was a dark patch 
against the sky. 

“The lights are out,” the boy whispered. 

Dr. Stone put away the pipe. “Joe, you'd bet- 
ter run home.” 

The boy had not expected this. “But 3 

“Sorry, Joe. I can handle this better alone. 
You might only be in the way. Run along, and 
T'll tell you all about it in the morning.” 

“But if iy 

“No ifs. Lady’s here, and I'll be perfectly all 
right. Off, now.” 


Stone said 
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FOR ALL BOYS 

Without another word the boy trudged away. 
Once he looked back, and could just about distin- 
guish his uncle’s form. Again he looked back, and 
man and dog were gone. His steps slowed and 
finally stopped. He stood listening. 

The whippoorwill had ceased to call, and only the 
chorus of frogs broke the stillness of the night. By 
and by he moved again, back the way he had come. 
The sneaks made his progress almost soundless. Had 
Uncle David told him to wear them so that they 
could go unnoticed to the pine tree? Why the 
tree? 

Man and dog were gone from where he had left 
them. The tree lingered in his mind. Avoiding the 
driveway he crept across the grass. A dark pillar, 
darker than the night, loomed ahead. It was the 
tree. He dropped to the ground and, hugging his 
knees, sat there and was almost afraid to breathe. 

There was no moon, and the gloom was filled with 
subtle alarms. Donovan was probably in a cell, 


caged and helpless. What would happen to the 
maid? And why that intangible something that had 
hung between Uncle David and Harley Kent? He 
grew cramped and shifted his position. It must be 
late. Where was his uncle? He strained his eyes 
toward the tree but could see nothing. 

Suddenly every faculty was sharpened and drawn 
tight. He thought he heard a sound. Slowly, after 
a time, he relaxed. It must have been the wind. 
And then he heard it again. This time there could 
be no mistake. There had been a subdued, an 
almost indistinct, scraping. 

Silence again, and darkness, and that vague 
alarm. The silence grew painful. A leaf, flutter- 
ing down, touched his face and a chill ran through 
his bones. Why should a leaf fall from a tree in 
early spring? And then the stillness was broken 
by a ringing call: 

“Kent, it’s’ no go.” 

A voice, strangled and strained, came down 
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out of the tree. “W—who the devil are you?” 

“Dr. Stone. You can’t get away with it, Kent. 
Tell them any story you like, but be sure you have 
Donovan released at once. Home, Lady!” 

Man and dog emerged out of the night, and Joe 
flattened out and hugged the ground. 

“Come along, Joe,” the doctor said. 

The boy stood up, abashed, and took his uncle’s 
arm. “How did you know I was there?” 

“Ears—a blind man’s ears. When you came in, 
Lady remained quiet. That meant she recognized 
someone she trusted. There could be only one 
answer—you. Do you realize you might have ruined 
everything? That’s why I sent you home. One 
suspicious sound from outside the house and our 
quarry might have taken alarm.” 

Joe wet his lips. “It was Mr. Kent?” 

“Of course. Donovan? I had my doubts from 
the start. Kent told too smooth a story. He had 
had to give Donovan the {Concluded on page 39) 





HINTS ON NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


UNTING with a camera in place 
of a gun is steadily coming into 
vogue. Victims can be “shot” 
many times without the loss of 

a feather, a hair, or an antenna. It is an outdoor 
sport which does not exterminate, does not wound, 
and hence, does not leave a large percentage of the 
animals to die a lingering death in some dense brush- 
pile, or hidden lair. 

There have been various ways devised to photo- 
graph animals in their natural haunts, and a 
perusal of the best of these, to be found in the 
following paragraphs, will be of aid to the beginner. 
The most satisfactory camera for this special work 
is undoubtedly one that shows an image on a ground- 
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photography enthusiasts prefer to build a canvas 
umbrella-like structure which readily folds up, and 
I prefer, how- 
into the 


can be moved from nest to nest. 
ever, to carry a roll of chicken 
field with me, and on 
locating the home of 
my subject, build a 


wire 


blind of the natural 
foliage found in the 
region. 


One of the most 














The simple mouse-trap shutter release described in the text 


glass, such as a reflex, Erniman, or graflex. I prefer 
the latter. Box cameras, kodaks, etec., can be used 
to advantage, however, with the aid of a _portrait- 
attachment, so don’t be discouraged if the more expen- 
sive ground-glass cameras are out of your reach. 

The commonest type of bird photography is the set- 
ting up of the camera at a nest, or feeding station, and 
operating it with a string from a distance. Some 
extremely interesting photos can be gathered in this 
way, but it has its disadvantages. In the first place, 
from afar it is hard to select pleasing poses, and in the 
second, after each snap, the bird must be driven away 
when the film is changed. 

A bird-blind, 
constructed 
within — several 
feet of the nest, 
eliminates the 
two above-men- 
tioned disadvan- 
tages. F rom 
within its dark 
recesses t he 
home life of the 


bird can be 
watched with 
ease, and by 


moving the cam- 
era around at 
the peep-hole, 
only the best in 
composition 


need be. re- 
corded. There 
are many ways 


of building 
blinds. Some 
Raetur 
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the “kill wire,” or 
is fixed so that it will be fired by the concussion. 
is then placed in an open safety-matchbox, with a line of it touching the 
cap to assure combustion. 
wire, or nibbling at the bait, sets off the trap. 
supposed to fire at a thirty-fifth of a second, flares up and dies down 
with a resounding boom before the animal can move a muscle. After an 
infinitesimal pause he streaks off to get away from this man-made light- 
ning, but his image is left behind. 
owls, deer, beaver and skunks. 
be lost if you do not close the camera before the first destructive rays of 
daybreak fog the sensitive film. 


thrilling means of nature photography 
which I have used successfully is that 
type which makes a bird or mammal 
take its own picture. This is done 
with the aid of a mouse-trap. It is easily assembled, 
not at all complicated, and works especially well 
at the homes of ground-nesting birds. 

A string is stretched from a stationary peg over 
the eggs through an eyelet, and thence to 
the trigger of the mouse-trap. The trap is 
placed directly below the camera, which 
is on its tripod above. A string is attached 
to the wire that in normal use eliminates the 
mice, and run through another eyelet on the 
side of the trap, and thence up to the release- 
lever on the camera. The bird, coming to her 
eggs, has only to put a slight pressure on the 
string to make the delicate trap do the rest. 

The power from a mouse-trap can also be 
utilized for the firing of flash powder in the tak- 
ing of night pictures. As 
the achieving of a synchro- 
nization between the flash 
and the shutter is almost 


With a little patience you can learn to “steal” some unusual pictures. 
Above is a cormorant on its nest and at left a sea-gull photographs 


himself 


impossible to get, the camera must be set “on time,” or “open” after dark, 
and closed before dawn. Stretching the trip-wire over a game trail, or from 
a piece of bait, it runs through an eyelet to the trap-trigger. 
“back breaker,” on the trap, an ordinary pistol cap 


Beneath 
Ultra-rapid flash-powder 


peck ; z Preach 
rhe unsuspecting animal, tripping over the 
The powder, which is 


The above device works well on 
But remember, a prize picture might 





Percy had a weight advantage but the little redskin was as supple 


SQUAW BOY 


Begin the Story Here 


PERCEVAL LARDO CHESINGTON, 

pampered son, disregards his guide’s 
warnings and gets lost in thewilds of the 
Idaho mountains. The resulting experi- 
ences are half serious but mostly funny. 


PART II 
OMETHING stirred among the trees. Think- 


ing it was some wild animal, Percy hid him- 

self in the brush and watched. Whatever 

it was came closer and soon emerged from 
the timber. It was Starlight, the pinto pony! 

The impulse to rush forward was checked when 
Percy noted that the horse had a rider. A boy 
about his own age, with raven-black hair and cop- 
per-colored skin, was in the saddle, sitting straight 
and proud. He had on a beaded buckskin shirt and 
fringed leather pants, and his feet were encased in 
well-worn moccasins. 

Suddenly Percy stepped from his hiding place and 
grasped the pinto’s bridle with a firm hand.  Star- 
light reared, but Percy hung on doggedly. 

“What you doing with my horse?” the white boy de- 
manded of the little Indian. The newcomer did not 
answer, but his black eyes took on a hostile gleam. 

“White boy turn loose,” he ordered angrily, jerk- 
ing savagely at the reins. 

“Get off that horse,” he shouted. “He’s mine.” 

But the boy in the buckskins was also determined. 

“Him not yours,” he asserted. “Wolf Runner find 
him—belong to Wolf Runner. White boy turn loose.” 

“T will not,” Perey declared. “He's my horse. He 
got away last night. I want him. Get off!” His 
voice rose to a shrill scream of rage. 

“No,” said Wolf Runner defiantly, sitting straight 
and stiff in the saddle. 

“Then I'll make you,” shouted Perey with cour- 
age born of desperation. 

He released his hold on Starlight’s «bridle and 


jumped, catching the Indian boy about the waist. 
The sudden movement startled the pinto and he 
shied sharply to one side, and Wolf Runner was 
dragged from the saddle. While the two boys fought 
Starlight bounded off into the woods. 

Percy had a weight advantage, but the little red- 
skin was as supple as a sapling. Early in the fight 
Percy realized that the Indian boy was handicapped, 
that Wolf Runner’s wrists were fastened together. 
It was not until he finally had the Indian pinned 
down securely that he saw what this fastening was. 
Around each of Wolf Runner’s wrists was a steel 
bracelet, and the two bracelets were connected by 
three links of a steel chain. Handcuffs! 

“’Nough?” Percy asked, holding a fist threaten- 
ingly poised, 

Wolf Runner merely grunted, his dark eyes shoot- 
ing angry gleams. The first fell with force on his 
nose, and was raised again. 

*“°’Nough?” Percy asked again. 

“White boy take horse,” the Indian said, signify- 
ing that he surrendered. 

“All right,” agreed Percy, rising to his feet. 

The white boy looked around. Starlight was gone. 
For the second time the pony had gained his free- 
dom and this time he had no intention of losing 
it for already he was well along the back trail that 
would eventually lead to the corral at the ranch 
house. Percy looked back at the Indian. 

“He’s gone!” the white boy exclaimed. 

“Yah,” replied Wolf Runner calmly, getting to his 
feet. He had known the horse was gone before the 
fight ended. 

“Can you catch him?” Perceval inquired anxiously. 

“Wolf Runner can—but no do it.” 

“Then you're a dirty bum,” declared Percy angrily. 

The Indian made no reply, but stood looking at 
the white boy, his eye caught by the knife in Percy’s 
belt. Wolf Runner would have liked very much to 
have that bright new knife. But for the fact his 
hands were cuffed together he might have risked a 
scaftie for it. 
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“How come those handcuffs on your wrists?” Perey 
asked with a show of friendliness. 

“White boy talk too much,” Wolf 
answered shortly and walked rapidly away. 

Percy experienced a strange sensation as he 
watched the Indian boy’s rapidly disappearing back. 
Wolf Runner’s complete indifference to him was dis- 
concerting: Percy was accustomed to have people 
concerned over his welfare. And he realized that he 
didn’t want the Indian to go; that he didn’t want 
to be left alone again in the forest. 

“Hey, wait!” he shouted. “Hey, come back!” 


Runner 


I UT Wolf Runner had no idea of either waiting 

or coming back. Not turning his head he con- 
tinued his course. Percy looked desperately at the 
tall evergreen forest that surrounded him on every 
side, lonely and challenging. He shrank from the 
thought of another night alone in the open. Any 
company, even that of a sullen red boy, would be 
better than none, so he started after Wolf Runner. 

The Indian had the swinging stride of the born 
mountaineer and covered the ground rapidly, and 
Percy was hard put to keep up. Wolf Runner 
followed a direction almost due north, slipping 
through the brush and around rocky pinnacles with 
a natural ease. By four o’clock he had covered a 
good ten miles and was still going strong. A hun- 
dred yards to the rear toiled Percy, his blistered 
feet so sore he could hardly put them to the ground. 
Also he was faint from hunger for it had been more 
than twenty-four hours since he had eaten. 

He wondered if Indians ate regularly—and what 
they ate? Wolf Runner had neither baggage nor 
weapons and it would be impossible for him to carry 
much food concealed in his scanty clothing. Yet 
there was something about the Indian, an uncon- 
scious air of independence and self-sufficiency, that 
gave Percy confidence. He knew that somewhere 
and sometime Wolf Runner was going to eat and 
he, Perceval Lardo Chesington, was going to be 
present if possible. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


As he trudged along wearily, Wolf Runner did 
something that attracted his-attention. The Indian 
picked up a stick seven or eight feet long and 
advanced cautiously towards the brush. For fifty 
yards he crept, then suddenly, manacled though he 
was, he swung the stick with a sharp, short blow. 
Jumping forward, he picked up the heavy-bodied 
bird and wrung its neck. It was a Franklin grouse, 
commonly known as a “fool” hen, because of its 
reluctance to fly when approached, frequently result- 
ing in its death. 

Wolf Runner did not believe in unnecessary trans- 
portation of meat. With him a kill was invariably 
followed by eating, and he sat about collecting a 
pile of dead wood for a fire. 

“Got a match?” Percy asked, dropping himself 
heavily on the carpet of pine needles. 

Wolf Runner did not answer. He took a bit of 
steel and a little piece of flint rock from his pocket 
and scraped them together near a tiny mound of 
shredded dry bark. Sparks flew. Wolf Runner 
lowered his head and blew on the dry bark; it 
smoked and before Percy’s astonished eyes a little 
flame sprang up. Quickly Wolf Runner piled twigs 
and pine needles on it, and in a few minutes a fire 
was crackling merrily. For the first time, Perey had 
seen a practical demonstration of the use of flint and 
steel for fire building. 

Next Wolf Runner began to take the feathers 
from the grouse. When the bird was cleaned he 
found a forked green willow limb and thrust the 
forks into the tender carcass. The fire had died 
down and the little redskin held the bird close over 
the hot coals, turning it slowly in order to cook it 
on all sides evenly. Percy’s mouth began to water 
—and at the same time a terrible suspicion entered 
his mind. Perhaps Wolf Runner wasn’t going to 
give him any! 


ERCY considered the situation. He knew that 

hungry as he was, he couldn’t sit there and 
watch the Indian boy eat without demanding a 
share of the food. And he knew he would get it 
if he had to take it by force. The steel handcuffs still 
clinked on Wolf Runner’s wrists and Percy felt con- 
fident he could emerge victorious in a hand-to-hand 
encounter. Yet he hesitated to 
engage in another fight because he 
knew that the red boy could run 
away from him easily, and he was 
sadly in need of the assistance 
Wolf Runner could give through 
his knowledge of the country and 
of woodcraft. No, Perey didn’t 
want a fight—but he must have 
food. 

Fifteen minutes later the grouse 
was a smoking brown. Wolf Run- 
ner removed it from the stick and 
tore off a leg. 

“Want to borrow my knife?” 
Percy asked casually, extending 
the weapon butt foremost. 

Wolf Runner was surprised. He 
had not dreamed the white boy 
would let him have the knife, even 
for a minute. Reaching forth a 
manacled hand he took it. The 
Indian boy didn’t need a knife to 
eat with, his strong white teeth 
were perfectly capable of tearing 
his meat apart; but in order to 
have some excuse for taking the 
blade he slit the breast of the 
grouse through the center. Silently 
he extended half of it. He hadn't 
intended to—but somehow being 
permitted to feel that coveted 
knife warmed his heart. Perey 
took the food and began to eat 
rapidly. He thought he had never 
tasted anything so delicious in all 
his life. 

“Boy, that’s good!” he exclaimed. 
“Wolf Runner, you’re one swell 
cook.” 

The little Indian merely grunted, 
but a light in his eyes showed that 
he enjoyed the admiration of his 
companion. Soon only the clean 
picked bones of the grouse re- 
mained. 

After they had eaten Percy felt 
much better. His troubles did 
not weigh on him nearly so 
heavily. In fact he felt good, 
despite the fact that he was dirty 
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and ragged and had a sore hand and sore feet. 

The white boy noted that Wolf Runner was 
reluctant to return the knife, but fingered it lov- 
ingly. And right there Percy used a bit of strategy 
that none of his chums back home, who called him 
“sissy” and “stingy” would have given him credit 
for. He unbuckled the belt to which the knife 
sheath was fastened and tossed it across to the 
Indian. 

“You keep the knife, Wolf Runner. You can use 
it better than I can, I got a sore hand.” Percy 
held up his bandaged fist. 

“Yah,” Wolf Runner grunted, and could hardly 
conceal his delight as he put the belt around his 
waist and slipped the knife into the sheath. 

Perhaps a person with more judgment might have 
hesitated to put such a weapon in the hands of one 
with whom he had been fighting a few hours be- 
fore; but Percy wasn’t afraid of people and Wolf 
Runner, except for his color, was much like the boys 
he knew at home. 


HE two boys sat contentedly by the blackened 
bed of coals. In the little Indian, Percy saw a 
possible solution to his problem. 

“Wolf Runner, do you know a hunting guide by 
the name of Jack Mantel?” he asked. 

Wolf Runner shook his head. 

“Do you know of a hunting lodge somewhere up 
in this country, where men come every fall to shoot 
deer and elk?” 

“No,” the Indian grunted. 

“Do you know where there are any white men?” 
Percy knew that once he got in touch with the outer 
edges of civilization word of his whereabouts could 
be gotten to his father. 

“Yah, Wolf Runner know,” the copper-colored 
boy answered. 

“Where “bouts?” Percy eagerly asked. 

“That way,” Wolf Runner swung his hand in a 
wide circle to the southeast. 

“Will you take me there?” Percy inquired. 

“No,” the Indian answered shortly. 

“Why not?” the white boy demanded. 

“Wolf Runner no got business there.” 

“But I want to go,” Perceval declared. “My 
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father will pay you money. Don’t you understand 
—I'm lost. I’ve got to get out of here. My 
mother’ll worry about me. Come on, take me to 
these white men you know about.” 

Wolf Runner shook his straight black locks 
resolutely. 

“Then show me how to get there,” said Percy. 
“Which way do I go?” 

“That way,” directed Wolf Runner, with a wide 
wave of his arm that took in an entire mountain 
range. Being an Indian, Wolf Runner would need 
no other direction than that to find the town, but 
Percy knew he would be lost before he had gone ten 
miles. 

“How far is it to this town?” he asked. 

“Six-seven sleeps,’ Wolf Runner replied. 

“Do you mean it would take six or seven days 
to get there?” 

“Yah; maybe more.” 

“Let’s go; let’s start.” 

“Wolf Runner no go,” the Indian boy declared 
positively, 

Percy decided that argument was useless; you 
couldn’t argue with a fellow who just kept saying 
no. He commenced to cry. All his life he had been 
crying for the things he wanted, and now he wanted, 
more than anything else, to be taken out of this 
wild country that had treated him so harshly. He 
boohooed and the tears ran down his fat dirty face. 
Wolf Runner gave him a contemptuous look. 

“White boy ought to be squaw,” he said dis- 
dainfully. 

For once Percy’s tears were earning him no pity. 
He saw that his crying was only arousing the red 
boy’s scorn. That made him angry. He stopped 
bawling and began to threaten. 

“You'd better take me out of here,” he said 
angrily. “My dad’s rich, and if you don’t take me 
out he’ll put you in jail. He puts people in jail 
often.” 

Wolf Runner became suddenly attentive. 

“Is Squaw Boy’s dad a sheriff?” he questioned. 

Percy thought there might be an advantage in this 
particular instance in having a sheriff as a father. 

“Yes,” he answered. “My dad’s a big sheriff. And 
he’s a big detective too. (Continued on page 40) 





With a shriek of horror he beheld a brown shriveled face 
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HIS is the story of a canoe trip which a 
friend and I made through the least inhab- 
ited part of the Adirondacks. 

The canoe was of Spanish cedar and 
mahogany, originally designed as a racer, and with 
her therefore narrow beam was inclined to be a bit 
“cranky”; but as we had rowed on the same crew 
and had paddled together a lot our team work was 
good and we managed an even keel most of the way. 

When preparing for any expedition into rough 
country whether mounted, on foot, or by canoe a 
good rule to follow is “take as little in your pack 
as possible.” No pack should weigh over 35 pounds. 
A change of underwear, socks, shoes, and_ shirt 
should be sufficient clothing in addition to that 
which is worn. Matches of course, in water-tight 
container (an empty shot-gun shell well corked, is 
good), an axe, a cup (not aluminum if you can help 
it), knife, fork, spoon, fry pan so fitted that a stick 
can be easily attached to handle, fish hooks (hooked 
in your hat), horseshoe nails (a dozen in your 
pocket) , copper wire (cut into three 2-foot lengths) 
and a pail, or pot with cover should be about 
enough except for the most important articles of 
all: blankets and a toilet kit. 

The first time you use your pail or pot, boil it as 
quickly as you can on a very hot fire; it will always 








come to a boil quickly after that. To make 
a good pot hook put a horseshoe nail in a 
forked stick or bind two forked sticks with 
wire. A branch with one “hook” is always 

easier to find than a branch with two “hooks.” 

Your horseshoe nails are fine for punching holes 
and to keep fish flat when you are planking them 
for supper. It’s a good plan to carry and use a 
candle. Lighting fires with a candle stub saves 
matches and is easier. And speaking of fires, use 
a small fire for cooking and be careful where you 
build it, keeping away from tree roots and duff. 
Ground wood is always damp. The inside of a stock 
will be dry. Yellow or black birch fuzz will start 
a fire in the rain. Balsam or spruce dry branches 
make a very hot quick blaze. After a fire is lighted 
don’t use matches, use long splinters and, strange 
as it may seem, the charred end is the hardest to 
light, so break it off and begin a-fresh. 

Your clothing should of course be of wool, then 
you won't chill if it is wet and windy. Take a hat, 
not a cap, as a hat keeps off rain best and shades 
your eyes. When waterproofing your shoes do it 
with castor oil, deer tallow, or something with no 
salt and the leather will not become stiff. 

But after all, you Scouters know most of these 
things anyway, so we'll get on with the trip. 

My friend and I shipped our canoe by freight to 
Old Forge and followed a few days later. We were 
annoyed to find the canoe resting beside the water 
in the sun. This made it nice for the canoe which 
was welcoming the sun with open seams! When 
we put her overboard she was as watertight as a 
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colander, and every little seamlet had a river of its 
own. It might be well at this point to introduce 
the canoe as NRG. 


UR start from Old Forge was on August 16. 

The NRG’s stern was pretty well filled by the 
scribe and quantities of hope and water. It began 
to look as though we would have to get out in the 
middle of the lake and overturn the canoe to get the 
water out, she leaked so badly from sun exposure, 
but a sponge kept us afloat by acting as a sort of 
hand pump. Under clear skies and a fair breeze 
we paddled through First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Lakes, past varied little inlets, brooks of wonderful 
beauty and curved as the serpent. Then on into 
Fifth Lake and its “carry.” 

It’s funny how small a carry looks on a map. 
My friend took the canoe as his special charge and 
placing the paddles along the inner gunwale so that 
the broadest part of the blades was at the balance 
point of the canoe, rested them on either shoulder 
and carried NRG as comfortably as possible with 
its keel pointing to the sky. I took the duffle, 
bandaged with a tump-line, and followed on. For 
the benefit of the uninitiated, an explanation of a 
tump-line is in order. It is a sort of sling; a broad 
leather strap going around the forehead with thongs 
leading from either end over the back. The duffle 
bags are tied up by these thongs allowing the weight 
to rest on the back while the forehead and.neck 
muscles act as a hitching post. This method allows 
both hands to be free to assist in climbing over 
rocks, going through (Concluded on page 38) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“GET YOUR MAN!” 


E SCRIBE of the “F.A.” 
Patrol tells how it’s done 


H, KEEP your shirts on and take it easy. 
He will be along in a minute,” I try to 
reassure the gang. . 

We're all gathered in our den for a 
regular Patrol Meeting impatiently waiting for that 
human cyclone Roy Bennett, 
our Patrol Leader, to come 
whirling along and set all 
the little “Flaming Arrows” 
a-whirling tco. 

That’s our name, and how 
it fits! . . especially with 
Roy around. He gets an idea, 
it burns him up, off he goes 
with a whizz and usually hits 
what he is after. 

And sure enough, a mo- 
ment later in he bursts—and 
when I say bursts I mean 
bursts—he almost knocks the 
door off its hinges. 

He’s all excitement, so we 
know something’s up again. 

“We've gotta do it!” he 
starts in right away. 

“Gotta do what?” we pipe 
up all together. 


EE 


“And what’s more, we’re f" 
gonna!” He 
“Gonna what?” f 
“Listen, fellows. Some- H 
thing’s gotta be. done—and 
right away. I just had a 5 
talk with the Chief (that’s ; 


our Scoutmaster, Bob Per- 
kins, you know) and it looks 
pretty bad for us.” 

“What does?” we ask. 

“Our chances for winning 
in the rally!” he says. 

“What'd be keeping us 
from it?” we want to know. 
“We won last year, didn’t 
we?” 

“Sure,” answers Roy. “But 
then we had Jack and Harry 
both in the Patrol.” 

“That won't make any dif- 
ference,” says Joe. “We are 
in better training now than 
ever, the six of us.” 

“But that won’t help us. 
We can’t even qualify!” 

“What?” the rest of us in- 
dignantly burst out. 

“There’s one thing we've 
all forgotten. This is a com- 
petition for full-sized Patrols. 
It has to be to be fair. And 
that means eight fellows. 
So, if we want to be in it, 
we've got to get two more. 
And pretty quick, too. We 
have to give them some 
training.” 

“Where'll we get ’em?” asks 
Joe Finch. 

“Where did we get you?” 
cracks Brenny (MacBrennon, our Assistant Patrol 
Leader). “Out of nowhere into the here. And then 
what have we got?” 

“We can get ’em,” says Roy. “That shouldn’t 
be difficult. Besides, it isn’t only for the rally we 
need them. We have to get new blood in the 
Patrol, sometime, so why not now?” 

There was something to that. We had become 
a bit of a clique, everybody doing just what was 
expected whenever it was expected, sticking to- 
gether like a bunch of burrs, hiking, camping and 
everything. But as Roy had _ said _ repeatedly, 
“We've got to get new blood to carry along our 
traditions when we are gone” (sniff-sniff— 
where’s my hanky?). And now it seems “has 
arrived the psychological moment,” as my French 
teacher would say. 

“I know a fellow who may want to join,” says 
Brenny. 

“What's his name?” 
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“Jerome. But you wouldn’t know him from 
Adam.” 


“There’s a guy in my class who wouldn’t be such 








Scotty, a bit ahead with his compass, shows a course through the wildest kind of country 


a bad fellow to have in the Patrol,” suggested Scotty. 
“Pl get after him.” 

“That’s swell,” says Roy. “That’s exactly what 
I had in mind. I bet each of us knows at least 
one fellow we might try to get hold of. And if we 
can only tempt them to come along on a Patrol 
hike, we’d be a queer bunch if we couldn’t make two 
of them stick.” 

There is an idea! Getting them on a Patrol hike. 
Giving them the time of their lives and then signing 
them up afterwards. Oh boy! What a plan!! And 
right away we start thinking how it will bring us 
right up to our goal. As it later turns out, it almost 
blasts us into the stratosphere .... 

Ben Jones keeps sticking in my mind. I have 
tried to get him to be a Scout for ages. He just 
won't. But here is a scheme that may work in his 
case. Make him come along and then . . . . The 
more I think of the suggestion, the better I like it. 

“I get you!” says Brenny. “That’s a humdinger 


of an idea. “We'll make ’em love it. And two of 
them’s just gonna stick!” 

“That’s it! And I already got the Chief's ap- 
proval,” Roy tells us. 

So we are off planning another of those hikes 
which have made the “Flaming Arrows” famous the 
world over—anyhow in Troop Four, Morristown. 

And what a hike it turns out to be! The OUT 
in ScOUTing in fifty and three-quarters varieties. 

We are to meet at the trol- 
ley terminal at 9:30 A.M. 
and I am there with Ben just 
a couple of minutes of. I had 
a hard time persuading him 
to come along—he is one of 
those suspicious fellows—but 
finally he gave in and he is 
all set for a day in the coun- 
try in polo shirt and white 
knickers and sneakers, Oh 
well, it is his first time, so he 
is really excused. [I am in 
full uniform with hat and 
everything and with a Camp- 
O-Sack on my back with my 
cooking outfit and plenty 
of “eats.” 

As we get near the ter- 
minal, we see a small crowd 
gathered there in all kinds 
and colors of outfits. It looks 
as if the whole neighborhood 
has turned out because of the 
gorgeous weather and the 
treat in store. 





HE Patrol is there 100 

per cent and the guests 
have arrived one hundred and 
thirty-three’ and one-third 
plus. It seems that Scotty’s 
friend just had to bring his 
best friend along too, and 
Joe Finch’s guest just couldn't 
go unless he took his twelve- 
year-old brother with him. 

As I say “Hello” to them I 
suddenly feel myself em- 
braced and get licked all over 
my face with a big wet 
tongue. Apparently Scotty’s 
friend arrived with his “pup- 
py dog.” 

And what a funny mutt he 
is. Almost a dog-and-a-half 
high and two dogs long with 
curly hair and hanging ears. 

“He certainly can lick ’em!” 
says Joe, trying to be funny. 

“Don't tell me he is a 
p'lice dog,” [ warn the owner, 
who turns out to be a Jack 
Foster. “That joke about the 
secret service is too old.” 

“But he is!” Jack insists. 
“Whenever we eat he puts his 
feet on the table and says 
‘Please’.” 

Somehow that gets a laugh 
which it doesn’t deserve, and 
we are all in fine spirits as 
we start out on our trip. And 
what a family! Fourteen members, a dog, and a 
huge package which Joe confides is full of home- 
made cookies. 

Brenny is a bit nervous—as the A.P.L., he has to 
do the worrying—but Roy is at his best. He knows 
his stuff and has nothing to worry about. 

And then Flax starts to whistle in his best Bing 
Crosby manner, and Scotty starts humming and 
before we know it we’re singing the good old march- 
ing songs, the whole way down the line from “Trail 
the Eagle” to the “Three Good Turns” and “the 
mutt” runs around barking and when he doesn’t fall 
over his own feet he falls over ours. 

Then we start pulling the first tricks. 

I get sorta left behind with Ben and have to 
signal the others with my Neckerchief in good old 
Morse to stop and wait a while until we catch up 
with them and Roy uses the time to find a couple 
of interesting tracks along the road, to show the 
rest of the gang. (Concluded on page 44) 
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Ruts often deepen into 
—Charles Schwab. 


Have initiative. 
grooves. 


Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. —Shakespeare. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 
—Longfellow. 


The merit of originality is not novelty; it 
is sincerity. The believing man is the original 
man; whatsoever he believes, he believes it for 
himself, not for another. —Carlyle. 
get ahead and another stay in a N] 
rut? Often it is more a matter of 
initiative than capability. Nothing worth while was ever accomplished 
without it. It was someone’s initiative that has given us every inven- 
tion that has ever advanced mankind. Initiative was responsible for 
the discovery of this continent, and it was initiative that drove our 
forefathers to found our nation. 

Initiative is the ability to act without being told what to do. It is 
more than mere originality. Plenty of people. have original ideas, but 
it takes something more to put them 
through and make them work. It cannot 
be learned out of a book. It is something 
a boy must develop for himself. The 
whole program of Scouting was devised to 
help develop this quality, and the other 
qualities of character that go with it. 

Lord Baden - Powell, when he was or- 
ganizing his Constabulary in South Africa 
discovered that his greatest task was to 
instill into the men who were sent to him, 
fundamental qualities of manhood. They 
were recruited, in the main, from large 
cities, and were so accustomed to the com- 
forts of modern civilization that they came 
to him in the wilderness almost expecting 
to be tucked in at night, so thoroughly 
dependent were they upon modern civili- 
zation for all they did. They had been 
accustomed to touch a button and get a 
light, to step onto an elevator and be 
carried to the top of the building. They 
lacked initiative, resourcefulness, endur- 
ance, and so he devised the Scout Program to help these men to develop 
their character. 

Any boy, whether he is a Scout or not, can help to develop this qual- 
ity in himself by the right methods. Initiative is based on knowledge, 
knowledge of what to do and how to do it. It is based on energy, 
physical health, enthusiasm. The boy with initiative often advances 
more rapidly than a more brilliant boy. 

The boy who sits around and waits for somebody to give him direc- 
tions; the boy who does only what he is told to do and nothing more, 
is not going to advance very rapidly in his school work, nor is he going 
to make a brilliant success in later life. Every walk of life, every busi- 
ness, our national political parties, are crowded with men who do only 


what they are told to do. It is the man with energy, ambition and 
initiative that leads the way. You cannot follow another person’s 











NITIATIVE! Why does one boy 
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He is great who is what he is from Nature, 
and who never reminds us of others. 
—Emerson. 


Beware of rashness, but with energy and 
sleepless vigilance go forward and give us 
victories. —Lincoln. 


The fire of God 
Fills him. I never saw his like; there lives 
No greater leader. —Tennyson. 


What the Puritans gave the world was not 
thought, but action. —Wendell Phillips. 


It is not enough to do good; one must do 
it the right way. —John Morley. 











footsteps and reach your goal. You 

must mark out a trail for yourself. 

But you can learn from the experi- 
ences of others, and you can, if you will earnestly go about it, develop 
qualities in yourself that help to lead you to success. 

Begin right now in your own home. Show initiative in doing things 
around the house that need to be done, even though no one has told 
you to do them, or even perhaps, expects you to. There are many 
repairs in a house, many tasks that any active boy can handle. In 
your school work don’t confine yourself merely to what the teacher 
tells you to study, but try to get a sound 
fundamental knowledge of the subject in- 
volved. Education is an essential basis for 
initiative. Study conditions in your church, 
in your school and in your community. 
When you have a sound knowledge of all 
the factors involved perhaps you can, with 
the help of others, develop something of 
lasting benefit. The records of our Boy 
Scouts show that it is entirely within the 
powers of even a young boy to initiate and 
develop things that are really worth while 
in community life. The ideal Boy Scout 
is one who not only knows how to take 
care of himself, stand on his own feet and 
carry his share of the load in his own home 
and the community of which he is a part, 
but plus this has the initiative and the 
training to care about helping others. He 
gives abundant evidence of his capacity to 
care for other people. He seeks oppor- 
tunities to be useful and helpful. He 
makes his personality felt so that all are 
impressed with his sincerity, initiative, and character. 

With all the changes that are taking place in the world today, initia- 
tive is more needed than ever, to take advantage of changed conditions 
and new opportunities. As I have often said, it is not that opportunity 
makes the man but it is the man who makes the opportunity, or rather 
who has the initiative to know what to do with the opportunity when it 
is presented to him. When unexpected difficulties come up, it is the 
man who has initiative who devises ways to overcome them and has the 
courage to adopt new methods. 

Every great leader has initiative. There is no advance without it. 
Don’t worry if you make a mistake at first. Every one does. But learn 
your lesson from it, so that you will never make that particular mistake 
again. Don’t be conceited or cocksure. Those qualities come from lack of 
knowledge and lack of preparation. Be sure you are right—then go ahead. 


August 
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HOW TO TAKE A DANIEL BOONE HIKE 


HERE are three important things 

to be considered for a hike—your 

feet, the weight of your pack and 

your food supply. The most im- 
portant is your feet. Never wear tight 
shoes or too loose ones. Tight shoes are 
unbearable and shoes that are too big make 
blisters. 

Lamb’s wool should be in every hiker’s 
kit. It can be purchased at any first-class 
drug store, and a patch placed over any part 
that is chafed or blistered. Owing to ill- 
fitting shoes or other causes, the best of us 
have had blistered feet. After a twenty- 
five mile hike I once had blisters from the end of 
my toes to-my heels, from which I suffered no after 
effect. 

But there was a fellow after ruffed grouse in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania who was so crippled 
with blisters on his heels that he was about to give 
up the balance of his trip. A happy thought, how- 
ever, caused him to apply an antiseptic over the top 
of the blisters, then open the blisters with a sterilized 
needle, let the water out, and then cover them with 
small patches of carded lamb’s wool. He strapped 
the wool in place with adhesive tape, and finished 
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his hunting trip with no discom- 
fort, although he frequently made 
ten to fifteen miles a day over very 
rough country. After reaching home, 
he removed the plasters and to his 
delight found that new skin had 
formed under the blisters. 

One must be careful also about 
the socks he wears. While in a 
summer camp with a lot of military 
men, the officers wore fancy lisle 
thread and silk socks and all of 
them had blistered feet; but I wore 
very light woolen socks and my 
feet were in fine condition the 
whole season in camp. In winter 
camping, I wear heavy woolen 
socks. 

One needs an easy shoe with a 
rather heavy sole for hiking. Your 
Scout clothes were adapted from 
fisherman’s and hunters’ clothes by 
your National Scout Commissioner 
when he was a committee of one 
on uniform, and today they are 
practically the same as when first 
designed. Therefore your Scout 
Uniform is suitable for hiking. The 
shorts only were introduced from 
England. If you are going on an 
overnight hike, you must add 
blankets to your pack. 

We will not load ourselves down 
with baker’s bread, crackers, canned 
soups and canned beans, canned 
courage and canned initiative, or 
even the canned “diamond back 
rattlesnake with supréme sauce” 
from Arcadia, Florida. No, we are 
going to take a Daniel Boone hike, 
carry our jackknives, which were 
invented long before tin cans, and 
for our purpose a Scout knife is 
much better than a scalping knife. 

According to my experience, the 
best time for hiking is winter. I 
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love the flop, flop, flop of the snowshoes or the 
slither of the skis over the crusted snow, and I love 
still more the feeling of exhilaration produced by 
the hike in the frosty air. The next best time is 
spring. This is best because of the opening buds, 
the birds and all the interesting things which are 
happening, but the tramping is usually muddy and 
tiresome. Then comes, in regular order, the autumn 
or fall, when the hulls of the hickory nuts on the 
trees sprawl open, showing their white shelled fruit. 
The brown leaves are rustling on the ground; the 
ruffed grouse burst from cover with a stirtling 
bur-r-r-r, and the squirrels are chattering in the 
trees. Oh, it’s fine in the autumn woods! But our 
vacation time comes in the summer, consequently, 
midsummer is the time I am writing about. 

Suppose this season we plan a jackknife hike, or 
a Daniel Boone hike. No, not a Robinson Crusoe 
hike. Poor old Robinson Crusoe was a sailorman 
and had no reputation as a hiker; besides, he had 
plenty of tools and stores from the wreck; but 
Daniel Boone was a hiker, from Hikersville, way 
down on Hiker Creek! This good old Quaker Scout, 
with his black buckskin clothes, bullet pouch and 
cow’s horn powder flask, scalping knife, tomahawk 
and long “Kaintuck” rifle, would not have hesitated 
to hike across the continent, had he thought of it. 
Hiking across Kentucky in those days was as big a 
feat as a transcontinental trip in later days. 
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~1 URE! Let us be primitive! We will be 
kJ savages; yea, we will even be cave men. 
Waugh! while we are about it, let’s go back 
further than that. We will be Cro-Magnon 
men,* may be not quite, but as near as 
may be. Somebody has said it is hard times, 


Dan National but the middle name of the Cro-Magnon 
man was hard times. So let us, too, live on 

Beard Scout “the simple things” and “the true things,” 
eee ; but, not being cannibals, we will leave out 

Commissioner the “silent men who do things.” There are 


far too many men already who are living 

on the silent men who do things, at least, on 

their labor. We will carry no matches, no 
candles, but we will take our flint and steel, and 
when we want a light, we will use the sparks to 
make a grease light. When we want a safety pin, 
we will use a thorn; tramps use a nail. 

Let us, now, pretend that the Cro-Magnon men 
did have frying pans and some sort of bucket or 
pail, as in truth they probably did, for a flat stone 
was often used by primitive people as a cooking 
utensil, and the stomach of a game animal or a 
piece of rawhide as a pot for boiling water. 

How did they boil the water in a stomach? That 
was easy. They took the stomach out of the beast, 
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sunk it in a hole in the ground, 
pegged the edges securely, filled it 
with water, picked up some stones, 
which were heating in the fire (see 
diagram of tongs), and dropped the 
stones sizzling into the water, and 
in this manner kept the water boil- 
ing in the skin bucket. 

We cannot use the stomach of 
a buffalo, elk or deer, and much 
as we feel chagrined at the neces- 
sity, we shall have to substitute 
for it a modern tin pail; but, to 
ease our conscience, let’s call it a 
stomach. We will also take a fry- 
ing pan and call it a flat stone! 

You see, in times of these in- 
visible light rays; the photo-electric 
cells, cosmic rays; jumping elec- 
trons; whistling protons; the birth 
cry of atoms and all the bewilder- 
ing rubbish of modern science, it is 
mighty hard to get a stomach in 
which to cook one’s feed; so we, the 
Cro-Magnon men, we, the mural 
decorators of the cave age, simply 
just have to pretend that a frying 
pan is a flat stone and a tin pail 
is an elk’s stomach. Therefore, in 
the illustrations I have drawn some 
pails and frying pans, but with them 
I have shown the use of the rustic 
contrivances in cooking camp food. 

Rood! What is food? Why, 
food is anything that is nutritious; 
in fact, anything that tastes good 
and agrees with your digestion is 
food, no matter what the name may 
be. Personally, I have eaten snails, 
frogs, turtles of all kinds, rattle- 
snakes, sharks, whales—wait a 
minute! not whales, for they are 
too big a mouthful, but I have eaten 
whale meat—alligators’ tails, wild 
mice, (Concluded on page 47) 
~*Prehistoric race in Europe, of fine 
big savages, 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Hiking With Green Bar Bill 


S I told you last month, I am on my 
way to the wonderful Fourth World 
Scout Jamboree in Hungary. 

After a gorgeous trip across the ocean— 
and you don’t know the half of it—the ship 
passed between Scotland and the Orkney 
Isles and carried me toward my first goal, 
the capital of Norway. After having visited 
some of my Norwegian Scout friends I pro- 
ceeded to Copenhagen and set out on a trip 
through the Danish countryside. 

Here I was, more than four thousand 
miles from the good old U.S.A., yet I cele- 
brated the Fourth of July on American soil. 

In the heart of Denmark is a small park, 
presented to America by Americans of 
Danish origin. To this place every year on 
the glorious Fourth 
come thousands of 
people from the two 
nations to celebrate In- 
dependence Day. 

What a thrill it was 
to hear our language 
spoken and see our Flag 
waving so far from our 
own shores! 


SE the opportunity this summer to develop 
a real coat of tan. 

There is nothing so healthy 
looking as a boy with skin 


browned by the sun. But on the other 
hand, I should say that there is nothing 
worse looking than a fellow the color of 
a boiled lobster. 

There is a right and a wrong way of 
getting a tan, and you might just as 
well get it started right by taking your 
precautions. 

If you know that your skin is sensitive 
do not expose it the first day for more 
than half an hour. Then cover up. 

If your skin is red the next morning, 
stay covered up for the day and wait 
until most of the redness has disappeared 
before another exposure. Then get into 
the sun for another half an hour. 

After this, you are usually able to add 
fifteen minutes to each day’s exposure, 
so that within a couple of weeks you can 
stand several hours daily in the sun with- 
out bad effects. 

On the other hand, if you tan easily, 
you may increase the length of exposure much 
faster. 

Don’t make the mistake of simply flopping down 
on the ground for a sun bath. That isn’t the way 
to take it. That will make you drowsy and maybe 
even start a headache. Get out into the sun, but 
keep active. Play around, run, jump, or take part 
in a game. That is the way to get new vigor from 
the health-giving rays of the sun. 






























OME time during camp put on a topsy turvy 

day. 

Announce this decision at the camp fire the pre- 
vious evening and tell your boys that all orders 
given the next day mean exactly the opposite of 
what they say. 

Then get to bed. 

The next morning the camp is awakened by the 
Patrol bugler blowing “taps.” Get the boys up in 
a hurry and bring them down to the camp fire circle 


for a “Good Night” song. At their return to camp 
have a delicious supper ready for them and follow 
this by an evening rest period. 

It will now be about 11 A.M. and you will be 
all set for an afternoon swim and game activities 
around camp. 

Lunch comes in the middle of the day. That you 
can not change, but you can at least improve upon 
it by serving the dessert first and ending up with 
the soup. 

Next comes the regular forenoon camp craft 
period, and when the appropriate time arrives, this 
in its turn is followed by the morning swim. Around 
5 P.M. you will be all set for a bite of breakfast. 
Inspection and morning exercises come very appro- 
priately after this meal and the boys are finally 
ready to go to bed to the tune of Reveille. 

You will get a lot of fun out of this stunt, espe- 
cially as you will find yourself and your fellows 
getting into any amount of trouble in trying to 
execute the topsy turvy orders of the day. 


Wy esr will be the pro- 
gram for the camp 
fire to-night? Is it to be 
an evening of Scout songs, 
yells and Scout demonstra- 
tion? Will the program 
consist of stunts put on by 
individuals, or by the 
Patrol as a whole with 
pantomimes, playlets, dual 
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contests and solo and chorus songs? Or are we going 
to have an Indian camp fire? 

If you have not tried an Indian fire before, use 
the opportunity now. 

For this the Patrol will arrive silently and in com- 
plete darkness at the camp fire grounds where a 
wood pile has been prepared in advance. One of 
the boys will be the guardian of the fire. When the 
Patrol is gathered together, he sets out to produce 
fire with a friction set. The moment the flame is 
created, the whole Patrol will applaud, with the 
Indian yell “How, How, How.” The same yell will 
be used throughout the evening to register approval. 

As soon as the fire is started, the guardian of the 
fire picks up a flaming stick and, turning in the four 
directions, lifts it high in his hand in a salute. 

Now the Chief steps forward. He tells of the 
new boys who are to be inducted into the Tribe. 
He describes the deeds they have performed to be 
worthy of becoming braves. He has in his hands 
small strips of birch bark on which are written the 
names of the lucky boys and as he slowly and 
impressively announces the Indian names of the 
young braves, he drops the birch bark strips into the 
fire. As they burn to ashes, the boys’ ordinary 
names are burned with them and for the rest of the 
camp period they are known by their Indian names 
only. 

After this ceremony the Chief steps back, and 
the boys challenge each other to Indian hand 
wrestling, Indian leg wrestling and similar contests. 
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Suddenly the sound of a tom tom is heard and 
a few Indians enter the camp fire circle for an 
Indian dance. As they finish the Chief again steps 
forward to tell an old Indian legend. 

In this way the evening goes by until time for 
the closing ceremony. All the boys stand up in a 
small circle around the camp fire with their arms 
lifted overhead. As they slowly sing the Omaha 
Tribal Prayer they lower their arms, until with the 
end of the song, the arms are brought down to their 
sides. 

Silently the Patrol leaves the camp fire and returns 
quietly to the tent, while the guardian of the fire 
alone puts out the fire. 

Thus another exciting day at camp is brought to 
a close. 


a” then suddenly one day the rain starts to pour. 

Don’t let that worry you. You can have just 
as much fun around camp on a rainy day as 
you can when the sun is shining. 

Get into your bathing suits and get out 
into the downpour for a vigorous game of 
follow-the-leader. Volley ball is another 
excellent rainy-day game. 

There is only one thing you must remem- 
ber, and that is to keep moving all the time. 
If you don’t you will get cold, and being 
cold and wet at the same time isn’t so hot. 

When the game is over, rush back into 
the tent, get off the wet bathing suit and 
rub yourself with a coarse towel until your 
skin tingles. You surely will be feeling 
great and peppy for the rest of the day. 

Another swell rainy-day activity is a fire- 
lighting contest between your boys. Choose 
the wettest spot in camp for this. Send the 
boys out well protected with rain coats and 
heavy boots and get them to work. 

First they have to find wood for their 
fires. If they are clever, they will gather 
twigs from the underside of fallen trees, or 
branches which they can whittle up into 
fine shaving, with their knives. 

When they are hunting for the firewood, 
they will also pick up pieces of wood which 
may be used as a foundation on which to 
build the fire, so that it will not have to be 
built directly on the wet ground. Big leaves 
or bark strips from dead trees may be used 
for sheltering the shavings against the rain 
while the fire is being arranged. Each boy is 
permitted five matches. This number will be plenty 
if the preparations have been well made. The one 
who first succeeds in lighting the fire becomes the 
Patrol Rain Champion and should be duly initiated 
into the “Cats and Dogs Club.” 


COULD go on and on telling you of camping 

stunts which you and your boys might put across 
at the summer camp of your Patrol, your Troop or 
your Council. 

But I won't. 

After all, the stunts are not everything. It is 
the spirit with which you go to camp that counts. 
And that spirit I have never seen better expressed 
than in a letter which was shown to me some time 
ago. It was written by Albert Reichert, Senior 
Patrol Leader of Troop 19, Central Georgia Council, 
to Hugh Wayne, a _ Patrol 
Leader in charge of boys from 
his Troop at the Council 
Camp. I didn’t ask Albert 
for permission, but I do hope 
he will forgive me for quoting 
him in full. 

Here is what he wrote: 
“Dear Hugh:— 

“T am writing you this be- 
cause I have confidence in 
your ability to instill in the 
boys the things of which I 
want (Concluded on page 45) 
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SCOUT 
WORLD 


By 
James E. West 


Chief 
Scout 
Executive 


he had performed elsewhere earlier for 
each of the boys in this group. It was 
one of the largest classes of Eagle 
Scouts gathered together at one time 
and a fine group of boys. Many of 
them had come from very long dis- 
tances in order to participate in the 
ceremony. It was a real pleasure to see 
all these well uniformed boys, each 
with a fine record of great progress 
in Scouting. 

I am almost convinced every- 
time I see an outdoor demonstration 
like the Camporee at Kansas City 
that we have every reason to be very 
happy over the type of camping that 
is done by the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
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Boy Scout Camping and 
Woodcraft exhibit on 
Northerly Island, Century 
of Progress 
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Color guard and guests of honor 
at the inauguration of first Scout 
Service Unit at World’s Fair 


HE National Council of the Boy Scouts of America has just completed one of 
the largest, and certainly, in many ways, the most successful annual meetings 
in its history. The gathering was held in Kansas City, Mo., and while it was 
in most ways a meeting for grown-ups, still there were many things about it 
I know would have interested boys. Boys themselves were responsible for two of the 
great events at the Annual Meeting, the first being the Annual Round-up of the Kansas 
City Council, comprising Troops within the city and from many surrounding towns; 
while the second, a Camporee, held on the outskirts of the city, brought together thou- 
sands of boys not only from Kansas City and from adjacent districts in the State of 


Kansas and from other parts of Missouri as well, but from the neighboring States of Rv iE tgnivtllii aes | 4 ay ais 
. e y sy ° ° ° » ’ - Ps " * ; 
Illinois and Nebraska. There was also one contingent which came some 1,300 miles from " . ; ran BAU dan nil 
+ Matt} i ittht 


Newark, N. J., in order to participate. i we ig is : 

I do not recall a more impressive spectacle than when the thousands of Boy Scouts at ar , 
marched onto the floor of the vast Coliseum, a hall which seats 
15,000 persons, and on this occasion crowded with spectators. 

Troop after Troop marched by led by a splendid Scout band. 
One contingent was headed by the Negro Scout drum corps band of 
Kansas City. Before the tre- 
mendous demonstration had 
come to an end, there were half 
a hundred Scout activities 
shown on the floor, one scene 
following quickly upon another, 
with precision and efficiency. 

At one point in the proceed- 
ings, opportunity was given for 
the President of the Boy Scouts 
of America, Mr. Walter W. 
Head, to present to the vast 
assemblage of boys, their par- 
ents and friends, the splendid 
message addressed by President 
Roosevelt to our Annual Meet- 
ing. The President, as you 
know, is our Hon- 
orary President and 
was again elected at 


" y él po ‘¢ % 
“How quick will it boil?” ask hundreds of 
Scouts and spectators at the Kansas City, 

Mo., Camporee 





Flag Day finds Troop No. 
250 of Philadelphia, Pa., the 
proud recipients of colors 
presented by the D.A.R. 







ica. Troop camping and Patrol and other small group camping 
is gaining in popularity and I am sure that we are all very glad 
to see it so. There were excellent arrangements. Headquarters was well set up, and 





the Annual Meeting. 
His message had an 
especial value to us 
because it came from 
one who had so long 
actively been identi- 
fied with the Boy 
Scout Movement as 
a real Scouter. 
President Roosevelt 
is that, and in his 
capacity as_ Presi- 
dent of the Boy 
Scout Foundation of 
Greater New York, 
as has been recorded 
in Boys’ Lire, had a 
great deal to do with 


the development of the plans and the purchase of the magnificent 
property which makes up the 30,000-acre Scout Reservation for 
the Boy Scouts of Greater New York. So we felt that in this 
message from him, there was unusual sympathy and friendship. I 
hope that every Scout in America may read it and so I am pre- 
senting it elsewhere on the Scout World Page. 
Opportunity was also given to the Chief Scout Executive 
to extend a greeting to the people and Scouts of Kansas 
City and the visitors, and then came a most interesting 
ceremony. The National Scout Commissioner, Daniel 
Carter Beard, stepped forward and pinned an Eagle 
Badge to the shirt of a boy in the first rank of a 
group of several hundred who had marched into the 
Armory, emblematic of a similar ceremony which 
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despite the fact that the neighborhood was surrounded with evidences of urban life, 
real camping was being done by the boys. The scene around the camp fire at night 
when the National Scout Commissioner gathered with thousands of boys in the Council 
Ring, made an impressive picture that is not soon to be forgotten. Boys are ingenious 
fellows and I think Boy Scouts have a margin over other boys. There certainly were 
many ingenious camping gadgets and interesting homemade equipment at this Kansas 
City Camporee. I found one camp where the tents had all been made by the boys, 
Practically all the equipment except the blankets and the dishes were boy-constructed. 
As a matter of fact some of the cooking utensils had been improvised in a way 
which showed a fine comprehension of camping problems and a happy way to 
‘4 solve them by using materials and equipment at hand. 

. While I know that my readers are not deeply interested in the adminis- 
trative details of our meeting, there is one thing that I feel sure you will 
like to hear about, and that was a happening on the last night of our 
meeting at the great Annual Banquet, held also in the Coliseum and 
by nearly a thousand persons, at which the Sea Scout Ship Kansan, of 
Topeka, Kansas, received for the second time, the rank and flag as 
“National Sea Scout Flagship.” Two years ago this same Troop won 
this signal honor. The Kansan is under the leadership of Dr. Carl 
Menninger. This Troop is located almost in the geographical 
center of the United States and a long distance from any large 
body of water. Most of its sailing is done on the Kaw River 
where, despite conditions of great difficulty, it does manage 

some excellent cruises. Besides it practices fine Scouting. 
The presentation was made by the National Director of 
Sea Scouting, Mr. Keane, who in a very effective ceremony 
called attention to our Ten Year Program of Citizenship 
Growth in a dramatic and interesting fashion. When the 
= ship Kansan was called on the stage for the flag 
i lt 9 Pit “aisN presentation, there came with them members of Troop 
No. 2 of Topeka, from which the Kansan sprung, 
first as a Sea Scout Patrol, (Cozceluded on page 50) 






















Paul Siple, in Bedouin headdress, relates recent 
adventures in Palestine 





Scouts win praise for traffic count and check from 
Yonkers, N. Y., City Planning Commission 
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HIS section is for all readers of BOYS’ 
LIFE, whether they are Scouts or not. 
Any reader who wants information may 
ask as many questions as he likes, only 
since this is a Scouting Section, the ques- 
tions should have some relation, directly 
or indirectly, to Scout activities and to the 
interest of Scouts. 

Be sure to give your name and address 
in your letter when you write me. They 
will not be published if you ask me not to. 

Here are a few of the questions that 
have come to me recently. 

DAN BEARD. 


Splitting a Log 


1. In splitting a log at which end do you 
begin? 

In setting a fence post or a corner post 
for a shack, which end do you put in the 
ground?—Paut MUNSON. 

1. Split from the crown end toward the 
root end, otherwise from top to bottom as 
the log stood when growing. 

Put the crown end in the ground and 
the root end up; it will last longer and not 
rot so quickly. 


Philippine Warrior 


1. Please inform me what kind of a warrior 
was pictured on the November, 1932 cover of 
Boys’ Lire. 

How would I make a shield and spear 
such as he carried?—Jack CHAMBERS. 
It was a Philippine Warrior. 

2. Draw the pattern on a piece of wrapping 
paper then make the shield of boards and 
trim them. according to the shane of the 
pattern, after which paint them according 
to the picture. A broomstick handle will do 
for the shaft of the spear. Make the point of 
a piece of sheet iron cut and ground to the 
proper form. They will cut it for you at any 
machine shop, or use tin. 


= a 


Exhibit and Demonstrate! 

VERY Lone and Rural Scout should 

definitely plan a program of exhibits 
and demonstrations to help promote Scouting 
in their community. Fairs, whether County, 
State, or Inter-State, present one of the best 
opportunities for showing the relation and 
importance of the Scout Program to rural 
boys. Every State in the Union holds a 
State Fair once each year; every Agricul- 
tural County holds a County Fair or farm 
show of some kind; there are many inter- 
county and Inter-State expositions, as 
well as local community picnics and fes- 
tivals. These are all opportunities for 
Scouts to render service on a “Good 
Turn” basis, and at the same time put on 
an Exhibit or Demonstration which will 
help educate the gener: al public to Scout- 
ing and help other fellows to get into the 
game and enjoy the program which all 
Scouts enjoy. 

Managers of fairs are usually willing to 
cooperate in making available exhibit 
space, booths, tent space and Rural Scout 

camp grounds, when approached properly 
with a definite program of service and educa- 
tional interest. Scouts can organize “In- 
formation” units, operate “Lost and Found” 
departments, assist in parking cars, checking 
packages, conduct a First Aid Station, serve 
as guides and messengers, and in so doing will 
learn how to better serve their own home 
community and render civic service when 
the opportunity presents itself. 

In putting on demonstrations, remember 
that the subject must be of interest to your 
audience. Scouting will interest a rural 
audience if its rural phases are exhibited and 
demonstrated. For instance, First Aid 
should be demonstrated in its application to 
farm life, such as how to treat a patient who 
has suffered injury from a farm implement or 


Caught in a Storm 

In a thunder storm what other precautions 
should you take to avoid being struck by 
lightning than to keep away from tall trees? 
LAWRENCE KELLY. 

The house is the safest place. Shun open 
windows, wire screens and large objects of 
metal. While a tree in a pasture is exceed- 
ingly dangerous, a dense forest is compara- 
tively safe. The shore of a river or lake or 
open boats on the water are dangerous. 


Developing Films 
Where can I obtain material and directions 
for developing pictures?—Jor GARvVEY. 
Write for catalog and directions from the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Badge Awards 

Can a First Class Scout receive the Star, Life 
or, Eagle award at the same Court of Honor 
which qualifies him for the last five required 
Merit Badges for Star, the ten required for 
Life or the twenty-one required for Eagle?— 
Cour W. Smira. 

He must qualify first as a Star; serve six 
months as Star before he can qualify as Life; 
serve six months more as Life Scout before 
he can qualify as Eagle. 

A Sharp Shooter 


In the Marksmanship Merit Badge require- 
ments it states that all the rifle practice must 
be done under an authorized range officer. 
There is none in my town. Can I get the 
Merit Badge? —W. Guirter. 

Have some man who is fond of shooting 
in your town appointed as local range officer 
and Merit Badge Counselor. Ask your Scout- 
master to talk to your Scout Executive. 


Merit Badge Sash 


Do Scoutmasters who have won Merit Badges 
wear their sashes on top of their coats when 
attending Courts of Honor and other functions, 
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in handling farm machinery. Be sure to bring 
out the “Safety First” principles and preven- 
tative measures along with the First Aid. 
Demonstrate “thrift” by the rural alterna- 
tive of raising a farm animal. Have the 


animal on exhibition, and use it for a demon- 











“Farm Layout and 
Building Arrange- 
ment” as demon- 
strated at the 1931 
Merit Badge Show 

at St. Louis, Mo. 


stration of how to handle and judge live- 
stock, or how to practice First Aid to 
Animals. 

Knot-tying demonstrations should in- 
clude practical application of knots, 
using real rope. The knots should have 
a direct relation to farm activities, such as 
hitching-ties, barrel hitch, rope halters, splic- 
ing. 

The farm-subject Merit Badges offer sug- 
gestions for interesting booths, and on this 
page are illustrations of some particularly 
outstanding examples. 

The June issue of The Lone Scout paper 
contains plans for building a simple exhibit 
booth. Send for a free copy. 

Talk over your plans with your Scout 
leader, and then get busy and plan to put on 
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or do they wear them at all?—GrorGE STREAM. 


Never with the coat. 
wish. 


Shirt only, if they 


. Come on Cub 
I know a lady who would like to have her son 
become a Cub? Please tell me where I can 
obtain information on it?—Rayrorp ApDAmMs. 
Write to Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Indian Months 


1. Can you please tell me the names of the 
Indian months? 

2. What are some Indian activities suitable 
for camp?—Jane Pockranpt. 


1. January—Moon of Difficulty; Febru- 


ary—Raccoon Moon; March—Sore Eye 
Moon; April—Goose Egg Moon; May— 
Planting Moon; June—Strawberry Moon; 
July—Buffalo; August—Harvest; Septem- 


ber—Wild Rice; October—Nuts; November 
—Deer; December—Wolves. See page 78, 
“Signs, Signals and Symbols,”’ published by 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. Council Fires, _ initiations, Indian 
dances, beadwork and Indian songs. 


A Name for Your Troop Paper 
1. I belong to a California Troop but am 
away this summer. Can I take tests under the 
Council where I am now? 
What would be a god name for a Troop 


newspaper?—VikGIL Scort. 
Yes. 
The Long Rifle; The Medicine Stick; 


the Talking Paper. , 


No Side Stepping 
In the Handicraft Merit Badge is it neces- 
sary to actually carry out the requirements as 
long as it is understood how to do them? 
Norman Howartu. 
Yes. Go by the requirements—don’'t try 


to sidestep. 
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a fine Scout Exhibit or Demonstration at 
your next opportunity, and when you have 
done so, send in the story and if possible a 
clear photograph to Rural Scouting Service, 
care of this magazine. 


A Mounted Patrol 
OME PATROL NO. 3, a 
mounted rural Boy Scout unit 
of Cow Spring, New Mexico, under 
the leadership of Scoutmaster David 
William Cunningham, were recently 
the guest of Santa Fé District and 


“Horsemanship,” and 
“Soil Management,” as 
demonstrated at the 
State Fair, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 






The distance from Cow 


City Merchants. 
Spring to Santa Fé, thirty miles, was traveled 


entirely by horseback. The trip was com- 
pleted without a mishap and was followed 
by sight-seeing trips greatly enjoyed by all 
members of the Unit. On Friday, the Scouts 
visited the district office, the ‘Junior High 
School, New Mexico Press, the Art Museum, 
Historical Museum and a Laundry. That 
night they attended the High School Operet- 
ta. The next day they attended an Inves- 
titure Ceremony at which the Hon. Arthur 


The “Scout Plant”’ 

What plant is called the “Scout Plant” and 
why?—C. Voa.e. 

The sassafras tree because every tree has 
three distinct forms of leaves, one a simple 
oval leaf called the “Tenderfoot” one a 
mitten leaf called “Second class,” and one 
shaped like a fleur de lis called ** First Class.” 


[Butterfly Collection 

1. How should I start a collection of moths 
and butterflies? 

2. How can I preserve and mount them? 

Where can I get a bool: covering these 
things?—Bruce HENpeERSON. 

I tell you all about that in my book “ Bugs, 
Butterflies and Beetles,” published by Lip- 
pincott in Philadelphia, Pa. See also the 
Seout Service Library Pamphlet ‘ Nature 
Collections.” 


Painting Designs 

1. What kind of paint should I use in paint- 
ing designs on a tepee? 

2. Can you be a Lone Scout with a Troop 
in your vicinity?—F RANK ELVERSON and 
James UNpERWoop. and Scour CAMPBELL. 

Permanent dyes of all hues. 
Yes, but not advisable. Bea good mixer. 


A Scout Is Loyal 
1. If you belong to a Scout Troop and you 
found one you liked better, would you advise 
changing? 
Is there any booklet 
should be run? 
Is the magazine “Scouting” on sale in 
single copies?—Frepertck Levitt. 

. A Scout is Loyal. Try to make your 
Troop better than the one you want to join. 
Do your part. First “ Be sure you are right, 
then go ahead.” 

2. Handbook for Patrol Leaders, 
3. Yes, 5 cents each to Scouts, 


on how a Troop 





Seligman, Governor of the State of ‘New 
Mexico, presented them with their Scout pins. 
They then visited the United States Govern- 
ment Indian School and the first moving-pic- 
ture show which any of them had ever attend- 
ed. OnSunday, the Scouts attended services 
at St. Francis Cathedral, visited the Christian 
Brothers School, St. Micliael’s College and 
the San Miguel Church, which is claimed to 
be the oldest one in the United States. 

The nearest any of these members live to 
each other is four miles. As there are no 
roads, no railroad service nor buses in their 
section they do all of their traveling by horse- 
back. Their Unit was organized by the Dis- 
trict Commissioner of the Rio Grande Coun- 
cil, at Santa Fé, New Mexico. 


100 Per Cent Rural 

COUT EXECUTIVE E.ASCHWECHEL, 
of St. Clair Area Council, Port Huron, 
Michigan, reports that Troop No. 26, lo- 
cated thirty miles from Council headquarters 
and situated in the southern part of St. Clair 
County, is sponsored by five rural schools. 
This Troop registered in February with 
27 Scouts and 4 Scouters. At a recent Board 
of Review, 16 of the members appeared for 
review for Second Class rank, and 12 of them 
successfully met all requirements. This 
Troop participated in the annual field meet- 
ing of the Council on Memorial Day, and 
they are also planning to serve as host to an 
overnight encampment in their community 
of neighboring ‘Troops. Report of Troop 
meetings shows that the average attendance 
over a four-month period, covering seventeen 
meetings, was 23 Scouts and 3 leaders. The 
Troop Committee has met regularly each 
month, and the Troop has had one hike with 
an attendance of 16 Scouts. This is a mighty 
fine record which has been made by a new 

Troop, 100 per cent rural in membership. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN T 


HESE New York City boys display une ("\ 

usual model building ability. At left is) wows’ 
Teddy Royal with his fleet at the Boys’ Hobby 
Show and at right, David Montgomery puts 
the finishing touches to his airship at the 
Grand Central Palace exhibit 









T RIGHT is a splendid action piciure 

of 17-year-old Frankie Parker of Mil- 
waukee. He toured the nation last spring 
winning many titles and gaining much 
experience in preparation for a strenuous 
summer schedule 









ELVIN 
BOCK, 
Minnesota farm 
boy, ingeniously 
connected the 
rocker action of 
an old washing 
machine to the 
pump and now «& 
irrigates his 
truck farm at 
the rate of 10 
gallons pumped 
per minute 



















BOVE is 14-year-old 
Karl Maier, Junior, 

High School boy of Los 

Angeles, holding the 

American Legion Medal , 
' 









for “service, cour- 

age, leadership, 
| scholarship and 
j é honor” Karl, | 
j : born in Germany, 
| j lives with an 
} | uncle, a German 
a World War 
v] * veleran 
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INIATURE yachts will always be popular with young skippers. Here are HESE boys, Floyd Hanson, George Hock, Harry Vaugh and Bill Park, of Los 

Lester Swift and Raymond Leslie, New York schoolboys, tuning up their Angeles, are wearing diving helmets of their own construction. They earn money 
models before a race held in the heart of the big city scraping boat bottoms and performing other minor diving operations 
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and enjoy the 


tempting taste 
of Kellogg’s PEP 


Kellogg’s PEP is a dish for 
regular fellows. It’s packed 
with the flavor that active 
appetites love. PEP is wheat. 
Flaked. Toasted crisp. Full 
of nourishment. Plus enough 
extra bran to be mildly 
laxative. 

Enjoy these crisp wheat 
flakes often. At home. At 
camp. Delicious with milk or 
cream. Your grocer sells PEP. 

With the exclusive Kellogg 
features—the heat-sealed 
WAXTITE bag, and the handy 
Easy-Open top. Always fresh. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 














A BLEND OF WHEAT FLAKES 
WITH EXTRA BRAN 
Novored 21h mel mgos aad walt 











MADE OF RLLLOGG th OATILE CREEK Mum US & 
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The Little Bubbling Rocks 


|should be caravans passing into Tunisia. 


It’s the date harvest.” 

Scott turned to the Senegalese. They had 
become friends in the two days’ trek. He 
asked, his slow French tinged with a broad 
Southern drawl: 

“Why—do we not see men—and camels, 
Beni?” 

The guide rolled his eyes. He made a sudden 
upward motion of his arm as if he slashed his 
middle with a curving Kabyle sword. 

Muir laughed mirthlessly. 

“A plain answer. ... The Aures isn't 
safe for caravans just now.” He strode irito 
the tent emerging with a belt and holstered 
gun. “Take this, Thurston,” he advised; 
“it will knock a man down at fifty yards. 
And—I wouldn't let the Senegalese get too 
familiar. His loyalty belongs to Africa— 
not to us.” 

But Scott as he fastened the belt shook his 
head. Beni, for all his brass earring of dollar 
size, the turban and burnoose, was no different 
from his black friends at home. The loyalty 
in the negro’s eyes did not belong to Africa. 


QOUR days Muir pushed the survey, carry- 

ing a grade line through passes in the 
moundlike hills, circling treacherous salt 
lakes and clay quicksand flats, close to the 
borders of Tunisia. 

For Scott Thurston there was something 
grim and ominous about this desert. It was 
so silent. Except at night when the wind 
whined and the camels snarled. That was 
not pleasant either. He did not go far from 
the tent those nights but sat under the sil- 
very glare of the carbide lamp checking field 
notes. From the tent door Beni Ak-Krim 
watched the lamp; it fascinated him. 

Then on the evening of the fifth day Muir 
tied in to a military bench mark at the 
Tunisian border. He told Scott he could 
reel up the steel tape. 

“Finis,” he said, “and I'm not sorry. 
There's been a bit of strain. Too quiet here.” 
He glanced at the mountains, hazy in the 
sand drift that blows at sundown. ‘We'll 
break camp at midnight,” Muir continued, 
*‘and push for the railway at Tamerza.” 

While it was still light over the desert Scott 
gave Beni Ak-Krim the carbide to clean, and 
went about making up the camel packs. Beni 
disappeared into a fork of the gravel wash. 

Suddenly there came a sharp explosion, a 
howl of frenzied pain and fear. Scott sprang 
up, sprinted in the direction of the sound. 
In the gravel bed he found Beni Ak-Krim, 
white burnoose aflame, running in circles like 
a terror-stricken child. 

Scott tore away the fiery robe, hurled Beni 
from his feet. He rolled him in the dry sand, 
beat down the flames. Seconds-——and the 
blaze was out. But Beni cried piteously, 
clapping his hands in pain. ‘There were raw 
red patches on his cheekbones. Still he could 
see. He followed Scott to the tent door and 
let him coat his face with healing ointment. 

As the pain eased he began to talk. Scott 
and the engineer listened. It was the curse 
of the Sidi’s little bubbling rocks, Beni ex- 
plained. He had emptied the carbide sludge, 
had sat down to admire the nickel lamp and 
to smoke—with pipe and matches purloined 
from Muir's kit bag. But the carbide was 
not spent, gas was rising from it. Beni did 
not understand carbide. He struck a match; 
the gas exploded. 

“Acetylene! I'd rather fool with dyna- 
mite,” said Muir. He shook his head. ‘**A 
burnt child dreads fire’—but he'll never 
learn. Undependable.” 

Beni moaned. He didn't understand. 
Scott gazed at him thoughtfully. Beni 
might understand, if some one cared to show 
him. Scott went into the tent, brought out 
some gray pebbly carbide and a canteen. He 
let the carbide crumble in the water; lighted 
the gas bubbles. They popped. Beni cried 
that it was magic. 

“Not magic,” Scott explained. ‘The 
stone makes light—-voila.” 

But Beni mumbled a denial. It was 
magic. . . . Good magic now, but it might 
again turn evil. Scott explained. Then 
Muir called him. He left Beni still gazing 
at the little bubbling rocks. 

The engineer had gone over the transit 
with a chamois. He swung the telescope, 
sighted through it. 

“It's clean. You can put it away 
Suddenly he checked. . . . “The Kabyles,” 
he said quietly, “they’ve come!” 

Scott stared out across the desert. On the 


(Concluded from page 10) 


hazy skyline he saw a brown dust feather. 
That was all. But Muir touched his instru- 
ment. 

‘Look through the transit.” 

The boy bent, focused the telescope. He 
saw them plainly then; a score of mounted 
men, long-barreled rifles glinting in the sun- 
sét, camels stretched out at a rocking gallop. 

Muir's lips tightened. Then he looked at 
Beni Ak-Krim. And suddenly called: 

“Venez ici!” iron in his voice. The Sene- 
galese came running. Muir pointed to the 
foothills. ‘* Kabyles,” he said. **And now, 
listen... . You know the country; go 
quickly to Tamaerza—bring the Spahi. We 
shall hold out; tell them.” 

The Senegalese straightened. In his eyes 
was again that queer look of devotion. He 
turned, ran down the gravel wash, his bare 
feet scattering the loose rock. The sounds 
gradually faded into silence. 


ITH dusk came the attack. Still out of 

gunshot range the Kabyle raiders dis- 
mounted from their camels, scattered. They 
formed a wide ring about the tent, a net 
from which there could be no escape. Then 
the hills hid them. 

The rifle fire drew in. Scott could see the 
drip of flame now from gun muzzles down 
the slope. He felt his gunstock cool against 
his cheek. Suddenly, with a shrill yell that 
sent a quavering echo down the gorge, the 
Kabyles charged. 

Muir’s rifle hammered out a crashing 
challenge. Scott with a cold thrill squeezed 
his gun trigger. He was afraid. But the re- 
coil kicked against his shoulder and his fear 
was gone. He fired, pumped the lever, fired 
again, sighting at the red flashes. 

The charging raiders halted. For a quar- 
ter hour their guns barked intermittently. 
Then a shadow showed over a ridge. Muir's 
rifle crashed—the man fell. In his place six 
men leaped up, howling their battle ery, 
* Allah-il-Allah!” 

Then a wild shout behind. Muir wheeled. 
The attackers lost caution now. A ring of 
men closed in, curved swords gleaming in the 
dark. A blade whirred, thudded on Muir's 
shoulder. He sank down. Scott sprang 
before the engineer, clubbing his rifle. But 
something crashed against his temple—every- 
thing went dark. 


COTT heard a voice far off—the voice of 
Beni Ak-Krim: 

“The belt of money I will find for you. 

. Greater things I will do. . . . The tall 

Sidi is a son of Ixtan, worker of devil magic. 

From him I learned how rocks—-the solid 
rocks—-may be destroyed.” 

Beni was speaking French and what did 
his words mean? They puzzled Scott. He 
stared up at a velvet star-dotted sky. His 
wrists were tightly lashed. . . . Muir's voice 
beside him muttered: 

“He's betrayed us 

A low murmur came then, and Beni Ak- 
Krim’s voice rising over all. Suddenly the 
black was bending over them. Scott felt 
the cord about his wrists slack. The Sene- 
galese cried out: 

“May yay. ...: And here is his money 
belt!” Then leaning closer Beni whispered in 
Scott's ear: “IT have told them you are dead. 
But I do not forget the little Sidi’s kindness. 
Lie still, until the magic is performed. 

Scott lifted his head, but the Senegalese 
carrying Muir's money belt, had gone. A fire 
of kurdas wood burned in the gulch ringed 
by the Kabyle raiders. The glow painted 
their savage faces a red sinister light. But 


Beni Ak-Krim did not go to them at once. 

He halted at Muir's tent, went in and re- 
appeared carrying a canteen. Then as he ap- 
proached the fire Beni stooped. He appeared 
to lift some of the white pebbles from the sand. 
But the fire blazed and Scott saw the pebbles 
Beni Ak-Krim held were not white—but steel 
gray. Striding into the center of the raiders, 
Beni threw down Muir’s money belt. 

“Here is the Sidi’s gold,”” he said. He was 
speaking French again. “‘ Also, I have stolen 
the Sidi’s magic. Draw close, my brothers— 
closer yet—and watch.” 

The circle narrowed. Cheek to cheek the 
Kabyles bent above the steel gray pebbles 
as Beni Ak-Krim let them fall. The black 
man, holding the canteen high, began tilting 
it. Water struck the pebbles—faster Beni 
poured. The pebbles hissed and bubbled. 
Then the Senegales cried: 

“Behold the rock melts! ... Wait—I 
will give you light to see!” 

He darted to the fire, snatched a glowing 
brand, tossed it fairly into the gray hissing 
pebbles. 

And at the instant came a blinding flash— 
lapped by a tearing boom. The explosion 
hurled the men apart. They writhed, 
screamed, rolled over on the ground, beating 
at their fiercely flaming robes. 

Scott sprang to his feet. Muir staggered 
upright too. Beni Ak-Krim, sprinting to- 
ward them, snatched their wrists in his big 
hands, dragged them up the steep sand hill. 
Up, and over the ridge. On the gentler slope 
below knelt a dozen camels of the Kabyles. 
To these ran Beni Ak-Krim. He pivoted 
pointing at two camels picketed apart. 

“(hand — racing beasts. Mount 
quickly. . . . The others—I hobbled them 
with chains—when they sent me to give them 
water. . . . Ride—and I will follow on foot, 
twisting the camels’ tails to make all speed 
for Tamerza.” 

An hour, and the two fast striding camels 
—the powerful black man loping in their 
wake—were well into the rolling sea of 
dunes. Beni Ak-Krim, increasing his stride, 
came abreast of Muir’s camel, twitched the 
nose ring. The beast slowed to a walk. 

“They will not follow, Sidi,” said the 
black. “‘You sway in the saddle; go more 
slowly. By morning, Tamerza.” 

The engineer passed a hand wearily over 
his eyes. 

“My field notes—’’ he muttered, “left 
behind.” 

“The book of many marks is here,” nodded 
Beni Ak-Krim, touching the camel's saddle- 
bags. ... ““Also—the silver pot which 
shines.” 

Muir was silent then a long time. He 
turned to Scott. 

Unreliable,’ I said. . . . / Africa! Every 
day I find more of its mystery.” He bent, 
touched Beni Ak-Krim’s shoulder. “You 
are a good man. Francs—much money— 
you shall have.” 

The black man’s face at Muir's last words 
lost all its joy. He gazed at Scott Thurston, 
his eyes pleading. The boy stared—-then 
suddenly, he smiled. He remembered Uncle 
Jonas and the green and yellow tie. 

“I think,” he said slowly, “*that—more 
than money—he would like the silver pot 
that shines.” 

Beni Ak-Krim clapped his hands, danced 
up and down in the moonlight. 

“Yes! Yes!” he cried. He halted... . 
“But not the jar of little bubbling rocks. 
That is magic; which I do not understand.” 

Muir nodded. Then he answered gravely: 

* There is much in Africa like that.” 
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What I Would Feature if I Were 
Editor of BOYS’ LIFE 
By Richard Ellis 


(Winner, May Contest) 


WOULD feature the biographies of fa- 

mous men in a more realistic and human 
way—biographies that are more true to life. 
The average biography is apt to be a disap- 
pointing thing. It’s wonderful—too wonder- 
ful. You may admire the hero but you could 
never hope to be like him. He’s too good to 
be real . . . like those displays of perfect 
fruit one sees in restaurant windows—. 

As an example of a biography I would fea- 
ture let me cite the life of Noguchi, written by 
Gustav Eckstein. 

Noguchi was a Japanese peasant boy who 
rose to be one of the world’s greatest scientists 
in spite of abject ‘poverty, and a maimed 
hand about which he was always sensitive. 

Noguchi was no display of perfection. He 
was anything but! He was irresponsible, 
disorderly, conceited, selfish. In his youth 
he borrowed money—making 
glorious, impassioned speeches 
while he did so—but he almost 
never returned a cent. Then, 
instead of spending these sums 
on noble ends, he wasted them. 
At times he was charming and 
good-natured but, more fre- 
quently, he was_ irritable, 
inconsiderate. Yet millions 
mourned when the news of 
his death knelled around the 
world! 

For what wonders he 
achieved in those littered lab- 
oratories—wonders that freed 

countless men from agony and 
the haunting horror of death. 
With what delicacy, patience, 
self-sacrifice and controlled in- 
telligence he worked for others, 
he who in his own life disre- 
garded all these qualities! 
With what courage he faced constant risks, 
and his final heroic death in the African jungle 
-he who ran away from so many trivial 
things! 

The greatest natures are often like that. 
I think that boys are often more misled by 
the seeming successes. Often the most re- 
spectable people get that way because they 
haven't sufficient imagination, courage or 
curiosity to be anything else. We praise them 
because their lives are in order . but 
actually they have nothing to put injorder. 
They live law-abiding lives, but so does a 
turnip. And I suspect they rate about as 
high in the history of human progress. 

One ounce of that disorderly, dynamic 
energy which was Noguchi is worth a ton of 
such neat nonentity. 

Such is the kind of biography I would fea- 
ture because I believe it would be a greater 
inspiration to boys. What is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. Noguchi, 
because of his environment, led the life he 
did. Boys, in reading his life story, would 
be inspired to greater things but would not 





be tempted to follow Noguchi’s example. 

There are countless such biographies— 
biographies that are inspiring and interesting 
because they are human. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, when he was gradu- 
ated from the military academy, was only 
forty-second in rank in his class. Page the 
world and tell us what became of the forty- 
one ahead of him. 

Patrick Henry, who preferred liberty to 
school, whena boy, and death to lack of 
liberty, when a man, was a complete fizzle at 
school. 

Professor Curie, who with his wife, was co- 
discoverer of radium, was so stupid in school 
that his parents removed him and put him 
under a private tutor. 

Pasteur spent his time drawing cartoons, 
using his classmates as models. 

Biogra>hies such as these are more inspiring 
because in them a boy can see bis own weak- 
ness and overcomeit moreeasily. He will see 
that famous men are, after all, only human, 
just as he is, and he will be inspired more 





The baby opossum 


easily to lead a healthier and more fuller 
life. 
Photographing an Opossum 
By Norman R. Hoyt 


VERYTHING ready now?” inquired 
Jack. 
“Yes,” I replied, “I can carry the flash- 


bulb holder in my belt; the flashbulbs can go 
inside my shirt and my camera will ride in 
the hip pocket where I always carry it.” 

By the foregoing you will probably infer 
that we were going on some kind of a camera 
expedition. And you will be right. I wanted 
to get a picture of an opossum. So I had en- 
listed the aid of Jack, who is a ‘possum 
hunter through the open season. Of course 
‘possums have to be hunted at night and I 
had Jack pretty wellb ewildered as to how 
I was going to get the picture of the ‘possum 
after we caught him. But I promised him 
he would find out soon enough if his dogs 
were keen to tree a ‘possum for us. 

That night we found the dogs pawing at a 
hollow log that (Concluded on page 42) 





Any reader of EOYS’ LIFE may 
contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, folded, never rolled, and ac- 
companied by a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Manuscripts must reach 
this office on or before August 25th. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of the manuscript must 
appear the words “For The Readers’ 


2 Park Avenue 





$25.00! 
For the Best Manuscript Submitted to This Page! 


We shall continue to use a variety of stories, observations, verse 
and how-to-make in this department and pay for them at the 
usual rate, but in addition we shall give a prize of $25.00 each 
month for the best manuscript on a subject to be designated. 


The subject for August is How I LEarNeEpD To Swi. 


THE RULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Address the envelope: 


THE READERS’ PAGE CONTEST 
BOYS’ LIFE 


Page Contest,” the name of the author 
and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Scout, his rank and Troop number; his 
address, the number of words in the 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
words, and, other things being equal, 
preference will be given to a shorter 
over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
tie the full award will be given each 
tying contestant. 


New York City 








1933 











THEY’RE heaving in the anchor. 
Eyes and ears alert, a silent group 
stands on the fo’c’stle. Far over 
the life-lines, the bosun leans — 
watching the drift of the chain. 
Link by link, it creeps through 
the hawse . . . clanks over the 
flash plates. The ship slides 
slowly forward through the dark 
water. 

“Chain’s up and down, Sir,” 
sings out the bosun to the bridge. 
A few more turns of the capstan 
. . » the anchor breaks from the 
mud. ... 

*“*Anchor’s aweigh!”’ Riding 
lights blink out. Running lights 
flash on. The battleship gathers 
way... points her nose to the 
dawn just coming up over the 
harbor mouth. They’re off to sea! 

* * * 


It’s ticklish, dangerous work. 
One weak link breaking will send 
the chain whipping over the deck 
with a titanic force — mowing 
down men! And that’s where 
the Eveready Flashlight does its 
duty. Under its pitiless beam of 
light, every link is inspected. A 
sailor, with a maul, taps each link 
to hear the dull clank of solid 


EVEREADY 
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Anchor’s Aweigh! 


metal. No flaws can readily es- 
cape their ears and eyes. 
Wherever men do dangerous 
work that requires a light, they 
depend on Evereadys. There are 
all sorts of models. But most 
fellows, and many men, like the 
Official Boy Scout Eveready. Its 
heavy, seamless brass case seldom 
dents or bends. There’s a safety- 
lock switch. Handy ring-hanger. 
Focusing-device. All the finest 
flashlight features. It’s a piercing 
light-eye, with a 400-foot beam! 
Get an Official Boy Scout Ever- 
eady today. Only $1.25, without 
batteries. At all good stores. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide 


t 7 


Hal Bas Bae 


and Carbon Corporation 


Here is the Official Boy Scout 
Flashlight. Ribbon-marking on 
case covered by registered trade- 
mark, 


* 


Eveready Flashlight Batter- 
ies owe their dependability 
and extra long life to the 
all-armored construction 
and metal top. Power can’t 
leak away when the batter- 
ies aren’t in use. And Ever- 
eadys are dated. You know 
they’re fresh when you buy 
them, Only 10¢ each. 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 
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KIT for only 
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NOTHING ELSE TO BUY 






HERE’S WHAT 
YOU MAKE 


APPROVED BY 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 





No other way to make so 
many, such useful, and 
such authentic Indian 
things! Easy, with this 
wonderful Zaponcraft 
Kit. Fascinating. The 
material—suede-like 
Izarine —is waterproof. 
Sendcheckor money order 
for $1.50 with coupon, 
Receive patterns and 
ample Izarineto 
make articles 
shown. 
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MAIL 


THE ZAPON COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

Please rush, prepaid, the complete 
Zaponcraft Kit described. Remittance 
for $1.50 enclosed. I understand there 
are no other charges of any kind. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Life and Adventures of Reelfoot 


foot had turned to one side. In this way 
he became known throughout the country 
as Reelfoot or Crookedfoot. In after years, 
through persecution by man, he became a 
menace and dread to all who traveled through 
that country. 


ALL came again, and it was time for the 

long winter sleep. He went back to the 
old home den and found his mother there 
alone, but she would have none of him; so he 
wandered away in search of another cave. 

When he emerged again in the spring he 
tound the trail of a large male grizzly who 
resented his presence in the neighborhood, 
and dogged his footsteps from place to place. 
One day while walking down the bank of 
McCloud River he heard another report and 
feit a stinging blow in the top of his shoulder. 
It knocked him down, but he finally got to 
his feet and lumbered away into the forest. 
His wound was very painful, and being high 
up on his shoulder he could not dress it, and 
the flies bothered him incessantly. 

He then went slowly north and west, ex- 
tending his range to the head waters of Ash- 
land Creek in Oregon, and to Beaver Creek, 
one of the tributaries to Klamath River in 
California. One day as he limped along, sore 
and hungry, he found a little calf lying in the 
grass on the open hillside. Its mother hav- 
ing disappeared behind some stunted trees, 
it was an easy prey to the wounded bear. 

Ife now ranged west along the side of old 
Greyback Mountain, following the main 
watershed between the Rogue and Klamath 
rivers. He had now tasted beef, and as the 
season was dry, he killed a number of calves, 
during the summer. This got him in very 
bad with the cattle raisers and stockmen of 
the Siskiyous, and a number of cowboys de- 
cided to rid the range of his presence. They 
rode the range for several days before they 
were able to locate him. One day several 
men while riding up a spur of the mountain, 
saw Reelfoot, but he had got wind of them 
and was making frantic efforts to get out of 
range. The men fired several shots at him, 
but none of them took effect. Reelfoot was 
scized with an almost uncontrollable desire to 
turn and charge his enemies as he had seen 
his mother do; but remembering the severe 
wounds that he had received, he ran around 
the mountainside and disappeared over the 
ridge. 

He now left the watershed between the 
Rogue and the Klamath, following down the 
Applegate River. He then crossed Rogue 
River near Hell Gate, and swung back once 
more in the direction of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, crossing the old stage road between 
Portland, Oregon, and Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

About a quarter of a mile north of the pres- 


His 


Doug. He had been on his toes when the 
point had gone against him and his depression 
now reacted upon his play. His quite de- 
pendable service went to pieces. He couldn't 
get the first serve in and Ray, sensing his 
opportunity, smashed and volleyed to take 
the game and tie the set at five games all. 

**He’s done for!” said a knowing onlooker. 
“Doug's going to curl up and die!” 

To have won a set, as Doug had thought, 
and. then to lose it, could there be any more 
disheartening experience? Ray Brennan had 
gone on a rampage the next two games, tear- 
ing into him with such fury that Doug, mak- 
ing half-hearted efforts, had been swamped. 

“Brennan wins second set, seven games to 
five! He leads in this match—two sets 
to none.” 

Doug listened glumly to the announce- 
ment. One more set and his rival could win 
the match in straight sets and pass on into 
the finals for the Middle Western champion- 
ship. 

More and more upset Doug commenced 
the third set by banging Ray's serves 
savagely into the net or beyond the backline. 

In less than ten minutes, while the stands 
sat in silence, Ray Brennan ripped off five 
straight games, dropping only four points in 
so doing. As he continued to net drives and 
hit out, Doug took a peculiar satisfaction 
in the thought that he was offering a protest, 
through this poor playing, of the injustice 
done him. Everyone in the stands knew that 


(Concluded from page 7) 


ent highway and a mile east of Grave Creek, 
he stopped on a point to gather manzanita 
berries, where he was discovered by a man out 
hunting deer. The first hint he had of the 
proximity of an enemy was the sharp crack of 
arifle and a stunning blow just behind his ears 
on his neck, which felled him to the ground 
where he lay quivering. However, the ball 
had not broken his neck but merely stunned 
him for a minute or two. 











“Say what you please, publicity 
certainly cheapens a guy” 














The man in his excitement, thinking he had 
killed the bear outright, did not stop to reload 
his gun, but advanced with an empty rifle 
in his hand. He did not discover his mistake 
until he was within a few feet of the prostrate 
bear, when Reelfoot once more got to his feet. 
With a mighty rush Reelfoot was upon him 
and with one tremendous blow from his great 
right paw, crushed the man to the ground. 
He did not stop to mutilate the man, but 
staggered away into the woods. He had now 
learned another lesson, and from then on 
during his many years of rambling through- 
out the Cascade Range he was known as a 
very desperate and dangerous animal. 

He lived for many years along the slopes 
of the Cascades between the Umpqua River 
to the north and the Klamath River to the 
south. He did not hunt men. All he asked 
was to be let alone, but his life had been so 
embittered by the hard treatment he had 
received that he became a very dangerous 
adversary. 

His sense of smell was so acute that the 


things in nature which interested Reelfoot 
spoke to him through his nose, although he 
might be miles away. One day while in a 
little burned glade on a mountainside picking 
berries, he got the scent of something which 
seemed to bring back old memories. He 
stood for a long time cudgeling his memory as 
to what it was that seemed so familiar, yet so 
distant. Soon a large female grizzly stepped 
out into the open and looked about for a 
moment, then began quietly picking berries. 
The wind shifted around and she finally got 
the scent of Reelfoot on the opposite side of 
the glade. They stood like statues for a 
long time, while the wind circled about and 
they finally approached each other. Reel- 
foot boldly, and his sister a little timidly, for 
it was she he had found in the mountains. 
After examining each other critically, they 
walked off side by side down into the cattle 
range where Reelfoot showed his sister how to 
kill cattle. 

They had been here several days when 
they were attacked by two cowboys. His 
sister was killed and Reelfoot was once more 
slightly wounded. Reelfoot charged the cow- 
boys, and although they were on horseback, 
the brush was so thick that it required no 
great effort on Reelfoot’s part to overtake 
them. Their horses became entangled in the 
brush and down timber, and Reelfoot was 
soon upon them. 

With one mighty paw he struck one of the 
men from his horse, then grasping the horse 
by the top of the withers and seizing the 
animal by the nose, with a powerful side 
wrench he broke the animal’s neck. The men 
scrambled out of the timber and quickly dis- 
appeared. 

From this time on Reelfoot never ran from 
man. He did not go out of his way to hunt 
his enemies, but was never known to turn 
aside or give the trail to anyone. 

But it seemed the fates were against poor 
old Reelfoot. Along in September he went 
down the western slope of the range to a 
manzanita thicket near where the town of 
Ashland now stands. Just east of the town of 
Ashland was a flat densely covered with 
manzanita brush; in this brush Reelfoot hid 
himself, and satisfied his hunger with the 
berries. 

One day a couple of boys were hunting 
quail, one armed with a small rifle and the 
other with a shot gun. They had entered 
the brush and were standing very quietly, 
when suddenly they saw a huge head raise 
above the brush. The boy carrying the shot 
gun threw the piece to his shoulder and fired, 
striking Reelfoot in the head. Being so close, 
the shot entered the bear’s head in a compact 
mass, and our old hero of many battles fell to 
the ground and lay motionless, vanquished 
forever. 


Oun Worst Enemy 


(Continued from page 9) 


he was capable of much better tennis than 
this. No telling what he might have done 
had he gotten the breaks! 

“Yes, you're right,” said a voice on the 
sidelines. ‘‘That McLean’s a quitter. He'll 
never get anywhere. He can’t stand the 
gaff!” 

Doug, highly sensitive, glanced toward the 
individual making the remark. He was a 
middle-aged gentleman of athletic build who 
sat with three other distinguished-looking 
men. The comment, strangely enough, stung 
Doug. 

“That’s a lie!” he said, half out loud. 
“Tm not a quitter! They don't under- 
stand! I’m not quitting! I—It’s just that—” 

And then the terrible truth dawned. He 
was a quitter—in the eyes of the crowd. He 
might have been justified in his own eyes, 
in his own mind he had never lost a match; 
something had always intervened, a high 
wind, a bad bounding ball off a netcord, a 
linesman’s bad decision. 

“Tl show them!” thought Doug. 

If he was being called a quitter here by 
those who were strangers to him, what must 
those at home, listening in by radio, be 
thinking? No—he couldn't let this impres- 
sion last. 

“Game, McLean,” announced the umpire 
as Doug had suddenly shot over four unre- 
turnable serves, forcing a surprised Ray to 
hit out or in the net. “Brennan leads, five 
games to one, third set!” 
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The crowd saw, in this flash of form, a cor- 
responding let-down on the part of Ray 
Brennan who, from a sportsmanlike stand- 
point, had probably not cared to take a love- 
set. 

““Game, McLean,” announced the umpire 
once more, after Doug had stormed the net 
behind his stabbing returns of Ray’s service, 
to hit the balls beyond Ray’s reach. 

Doug won his own service after Ray had 
carried it to deuce and had gained a possible 
match-point position. And now the con- 
fident smile had vanished from Ray’s face. 
He realized that he would have to settle 
down to real work. 

With the games five-three in his favor, Ray 
put over some scorching serves. He went 
quickly into a forty-fifteen lead. Another 
point could clinch the match. 

“I’ve got to save it!’’ Doug was saying to 
himself, grimly. ‘“‘I’'ve got to get back on 
even terms. If I do, he'll never stop me!” 

Taking a desperate chance, Doug smashed 
at a blinding first service, connected solidly, 
and drove the ball straight down the side- 
lines past Ray for a placement. The crowd 
burst into its first cheer for him. 

““McLean’s playing phenomenal tennis 
now!” Doug heard the radio announcer say- 
ing. “‘He’s just extricated himself from a bad 
hole when Brennan had an opportunity of 
scoring two match points against him. If 
he can continue this inspired play he may 
pull the set out!” 
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Doug had the tennis gallery in a frenzy of 
excitement as he lifted his game, racing back 
and forth to make amazing returns of Ray’s 
drives and tying the set score, five games to 
five. 

“*He’s done it!” cried the radio announcer. 
““McLean’s reeled off five straight games. 
He’s got Brennan definitely on the defensive 
for the first time in the match.” 

Temporarily shaken by Doug's recovery of 
form, Ray double-faulted as he again com- 
menced serving. He saw his next service 
chopped just over the net, falling to the 
court and not bounding high enough for a 
return. Behind, love-thirty, Ray fought 
back, winning on a passing shot after a long 
rally. But Doug would not be denied and 
went into the lead, six games to five, when 
Ray netted a drive to his backhand. 

““McLean wins third set, seven games to 
five. 

On Ray’s service, with the score at deuce, 
Doug, after a long rally, clipped the top of 
the net with adrive. The ball bounced to the 
side, just enough to escape Ray’s racket and 
give Doug the vantage point. 

“What a break!” cried someone. 

And Doug, dripping wet with sweat, 
grinned as he murmured to himself. ‘‘ Now 
I’m‘getting the breaks for a change! Funny 
thing if you keep banging away and not pay- 
ing any attention things even up!” 

Doug grinned some more as on the next 
service he whistled a drive at Ray’s feet 
which Ray could not return. 

“Game, McLean,” said the umpire. “ Mc- 
Lean leads, fourth set, eight games to seven!” 

With the opportunity to tie the match as 
two sets all within his grasp, Doug, tiring 
under the relentless sun and the tremendous 
effort required, called upon reserve strength 
to put added speed in his service. He was 
rewarded by seeing Ray swing helplessly at 
two service aces and hit another weakly into 
the air which ball Doug put far out of reach 
on an overhead smash. Then the stands went 
wild as Doug again aced his rival on a service 
which took chalk off the line. 

“McLean wins fourth set, nine games to 
seven. Fifth and deciding set will now be 
played.” 

Doug’s remarkable uphill fight had won 
back the good-will of the gallery. What a 
fool he had been to have permitted incidents 
and playing conditions to get his goat! He 
hadn’t realized how well he actually could 
play until he had taken this different attitude. 
Now, despite the heat and his natural weari- 
ness, Doug felt that Ray couldn't stop him, 
Having once evened the count with his rival. 
he would pound his way into the lead. 

Despite Doug’s resolution, Ray got a new 
hold on himself and kept in the running. It 
was another ding-dong battle, with games 
following service until they were four all. 
Then it happened. On Ray’s service, Doug 
made a frenzied effort to capture the game, 
his idea being to grab the lead and clinch the 
match on his own service to come. Volley- 
ing brilliantly, Doug forced Ray into errors 
and went ahead, thirty-forty. The next 
point could mean the game. Ray, serving, 
came in fast behind his service, trying to pre- 
vent Doug from playing a net game. Doug, 
seeing a possible opening, shot the ball on a 
whizzing drive down the sidelines. He saw 
it strike just inside the back line, as he 
thought. 

**Just out!” ruled the linesman. 

A murmur of protest came from the crowd 
seated near the spot where the ball had hit. 

**The score is deuce!’ said the umpire. 

A wave of feeling swept over Doug. He 
wanted to throw his racket away and walk off 
the court. This was twice an injustice had 
been done him on a vital point which would 
have meant the game! 

“All right!” he snapped, and gripped his 
racket, moistening dry lips. “If P’'ve got to 
do it over again. I've got to do it over!” 


But Doug couldn't do it over. Ray got his 
racket in front of his next drive and gained 
the advantage when he spun the ball out of 
reach. He followed with a hard service which 
Doug returned weakly, barely getting his 
racket on the ball. Ray killed the shot with 
an overhead smash to pull his service game 
out after it had appeared lost. 

“Brennan leads, five games to four, fifth 
and deciding set!” 

As they changed courts, Doug managed an 
aside to Ray. “Didn't that look good to 
you?” 

“T really couldn't say,” was Ray’s evasive 
answer. 

“You know darned well my drive was 
good!” Doug said, under his breath. “If I've 
been a poor sport—what would you call 
that?” 

Ray Brennan was out to end the match by 
breaking Doug’s service. He had been given 
a terrible battle and, while he would not 
confess it, felt that he was near the end of his 
endurance. And so he called upon every 
ounce of reserve, putting the stands in an 
uproar as he managed to carry the game to 
deuce. 

Much now depended upon who should gain 
the advantage and a prolonged rally followed 
with each player madly covering court until 
finally Doug, in sheer desperation, blazed a 
drive down the sidelines. He followed it to 
the net and saw it strike, barely out. Groan- 
ing at his misfortune, he was astounded at 
hearing the linesman’s declaration: ‘‘Good 
ball!” and the umpire’s voice acknowledging: 
**Advantage, McLean!” 

**How about that one?” an irate Ray called 
across to him. 

“Law of compensation!” thought Doug, 
momentarily elated. But his hesitation was 
only for an instant. He was sure the lines- 
man had erred. There was only one way, to 
his mind, to correct the mistake. Raising 
his racket, Doug deliberately served a double- 
fault, returning the score to deuce! 

Ray Brennan gasped his amazement. 
“Thanks,” he said, and his face flushed. 

The crowd, sensing Doug’s sportsmanlike 
gesture, gave a burst of applause. 

Steadying himself for another attempt to 
secure vantage point, Doug engaged in a 
second long rally but, this time, it was Ray 
who found the first opening and punched the 
ball past. 

Now the set and match hung upon one 
slender point and sympathy went to the 
fellow who had rallied so valiantly, but Doug 
was tired, so tired his racket arm felt as if it 
were lifting a sandbag. His first service was 
netted; his second was good but woefully 
weak. Ray Brennan, setting himself, 


smashed the ball to an opposite corner where |- 


Doug sprawled on his face in a last supreme 
effort to return it. 

No use! He had given all he had but no 
use! Doug sat where he had fallen as the 
stands resounded with cheers not for the vic- 
tor but for the vanquished. It was amoment 
before Doug realized the cheers were for him, 
a moment when he found himself being 
helped to his feet by the gentleman who had 
called him a quitter. 

**Listen, son!” this gentleman was saying. 
“My name’s Norton. I’m a member of the 
American Davis Cup committee.” Doug 
looked his astonishment. ‘* We've been look- 
ing over the material at this tournament,” 
the gentleman went on. “And I'd like to say 
that any fellow who can keep coming against 
all the disheartening setbacks you ran into 
in this match, has the makings of a champion. 
I'm wondering, McLean, if you'd like to try 
out for the Davis Cup team?” 

“Would I?” Doug managed, and then 
glanced about him, searchingly. “Just a 
minute! I haven't congratulated Ray, and 
I want to thank him, too, he did something 
for me to-day, and I just realize now how 
much!” 
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ANY a puzzled fellow never rea- 
lizes that he misses being pop- 
ular by the stain of his teeth. 


It never occurs to him that his 
teeth may be dull—even after brush- 
ing. 

Butothers notice—think he’s care- 
less about hisappearance—and some- 
times pass him up. It’s really hard 
to “take to” a person whose teeth 
don’t look quite clean, 


7 stains discolor teeth 
Colgate’s 
removes all seven 


The things you eat and drink leave 
seven kinds of stains on teeth. For 
truly clean, sparkling teeth — all 
stains must be removed daily! 


Most toothpastes have only one 
way of cleaning teeth. But it takes 
two ways to remove all stains. A 
scrubbing action to rub off some; 
an emulsive action to banish others. 


Colgate’s has both! Colgate’s 
takes off every bit of stain—even be- 
tween teeth, and in tiny crevices the 
usual toothpaste can’t even reach. 


For Colgate’s brushesintoacreamy 
foam! The emulsive action of this 
foam loosens most of the stains, dis- 
solves them, and washes them away. 
The polishing ingredient in Col- 


» » »~ 
FREE! WHILE THEY LAST! 


Genuine Indian Arrowheads. 
Mail us a large-size Col- 
gate’s carton. Print name and 
address plainly on back. 


MAIL TODAY Sa 
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gate’s—a safe powder such as den- 
tistsrecommend—removes thestains 
that are left—leaving your teeth 
completely clean—gleaming! 


Refreshes your mouth, too! 


Colgate’s tastes fine, too—leaves 
your whole mouth feeling invig- 
orated, tingling with the freshness of 
its peppermint flavor. 


Use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream twice a day for 10 days. And 
see for yourself how much cleaner, 
brighter it makes your teeth. Invest 
a quarter in a large-size tube at your 
druggist’s today. Or mail the coupon, 





The 7 causes of stains 
that discolor teeth 


Everything you eat or drink leaves some kind 
of stain on teeth. Some foods leave an actual 
discoloration—blueberries, for instance.Others 
are not immediately visible. Yet even white 
bread—over a period of time—can stain, dull 
your teeth, 


Group No. 1—Starchy foods, Group Noe. 2— 
Sugar foods, Group No. 3— Protein foods, 
Group No. 4—Fatty foods, Group No. 5— 
Minerals, Group No. 6—Fruits, Group No. 7 
—Beverages—and tobacco. 





COLGATE’S, Dept. 351, P. O. Box 81, 
Hudson Terminal Station, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I want to try the toothpaste that removes all 
the stains from teeth. Please send me—free—a gen- 
erous trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
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THOUSANDS of Scouts are rushing to 
buy the Official Outdoor Service Uniform 
.... Light in weight, cool, and inexpen- 
sive, it’s a big hit with the fellows who 


like to get out and do things. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The short sleeves and the V-Neck of the 
Official Outdoor Service Shirt will keep you 
cool and fresh. And the Shorts...well, you 
know what ‘Shorts’ will do, a five mile hike 


will seem like a stroll around the corner. 





Are you one of these fel- *% THE COMPLETE OUTDOOR Join the crowd and buy a new 
; SERVICE UNIFORM cs 
lows? .. . Or are you going No. 687—V-Neck Shirt... $1.95 Uniform this week. You may 
No. 688—Shorts......... 1.00 ‘ 
to try and drag through the No. $28—Cottos Siockiogs 35 get the Shirt and Shorts sepa- 
, No. 529—Belt........... 35 . 
summer without a cool and Neckerchief and Slide..... 55 rately if you already have the 
comfortable summer outfit? Total.......... $3.50 Belt, Stockings, Neckerchief. 











@ All Official Boy Scout Uniforms Are Made by SWEET-ORR @ 





Do not accept substitutes — purchase from 


Your Locat Scour DistrRigutor 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS ARE 
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Scouts and other boys, planning for camp, will find some 


y 





good outdoor equipment suggestions on this page .. . 








Official Sewing Kit 


Pins. needles, scissors, thread, buttons in 


a compact khaki case. 


No. 1491 Price, 50c 

















New Boy Scout Shelter Tent 


Thoroughly waterproof. Laces up front and rear. Length 96”, width 60”, height 


43”. Furnished with poles and pegs. 


No. 1303 


Price, $3.50 





Official Toilet Kit 


(costes of brush, soap box, utility box, 


mirror, comb, toothbrush and cover. 


Contained in leatherette case. 


No. 1079 Price, $1.75 








Junior Canteen 


A serviceable canteen made of galvanized 
steel. Willnot rust. Covered with heavy 


khaki duck. 
No. 1219 


Capacity 1 qt. 


Price, 75c 
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Aluminum Camp Set 





A compact, handy little set, 714” long 
Made of good quality aluminum. — It is 
durable, convenient, and easy to keep 
clean. Separates into three parts: knife, 


fork and spoon. 


No. 1404 Price, $1.00 





Duffel Bag Lock 


Provides in response to a popular de- 
mand from the Scouts themselves to have 
a suitable practical lock for their Rover 
Packs and Duffel Bags. 


No. 1565 Price, $1.25 





Regulation Duffel Bag 
Waterproof. Handles on bottom and 


side riveted with copper rivets and rein- 
forced with leather patches. Extra large 


grommets to provide for duffel bag lock. 


No. 1073 Price, $1.75 








Whitt-L-Kraft Knife 


Has four blades, each of which can be 
used for dozens of purposes. Every boy 
doing handicraft work should have this 
knife. 


No. 1087 Price, $1.50 











Yucca Pack 


eavy waterproof duck. Has double flap, 
one with pockets and one with strap. D 
rings on side for blankets. Size 15x20x9”. 


No. 574 Price, $3.00 





Official Brownie 


Made by Eastman Kodak. Equipped 
with special sighting devices in which 
you see a big image of the subject you are 
photographing. Picture size 24 x 3%. 


No. 1395 Price, $2.00 














Official All-Steel Axe 


Ailsteel constructed. Head and han- 
dle are manufactured in a single piece. 
Complete with sheath. 


No. 1424 Price, $1.75 





If not stocked by your distributor — order by mail from 


Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 


755 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


2 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


= 
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9 W. WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 33rd STREET 
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a big bowl of 
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Vanishing Wings 


It was almost dark. Brad Jennings had 
the white-winged Green Arrow at seven 
thousand feet; he narrowed his eyes on the 
black clouds that were rushing toward the 
Pacific, over the Sierra Madre Mountains. 
Leaning toward the speaking tube at his 
left, he pressed the buzzer beneath it. From 
the cockpit behind he heard Don Byrd's 
voice, as he got his helmet’s left ear flap 
against the tube. 

“Getting pretty bad, Brad!” 

“T'll say so. Look the way those peaks 
are obscured,”’ Brad shouted back above the 
| roar of the radial engine. ‘And that storm 
has hit the big ships’ routes, too. Hope 
they—got through.” 

A gust of wind rocked the little ship badly 
—Brad opened the throttle wide, banked back 
toward the field. The wind was on their tail 
now—he glanced at the air speed indicator. 

“Gosh!” he muttered. “Almost two 
hundred—an hour!” 

“We're sky-riding!”” Don shouted into the 
speaking tube of the rear cockpit. ‘This is 
what I call traveling, Brad!” 

It was all right for them—the San Fer- 
nando Valley was below, and the field's 
hangar roofs showed faintly in the distance. 
But the two transport ships—perhaps they 
had been forced to edge into the wind pre- 
ceding the storm—across California, Arizona. 
If so, they would be fighting to make Doug- 
las, even now. 

It would be easier for Freedy—he had 
winged straight through. Perhaps he was 
already at the Douglas Terminal. But 
Johnny Loring had taken a more easterly 
course, and after leaving Phoenix he had 
been forced to wing southward, toward the 
Border. The country over which he had 
flown, or was now flying, was very .bad. 
Rugged, deserted stretches below; miles and 





RICE KRISPIES 


miles of red-earthed hills; straggling copper 
towns, built on the sides of mountains. 
Douglas was a border town, in the valley, 


| just opposite the Mexican town of Agua 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies cer- 
tainly hit the spot! When milk 
or cream is poured on those 
toasted rice bubbles they seem 
to say —“‘Listen, get hungry!” 
They’re so delicious you will 
enjoy them morning, noon or 
night. And they are easy to 
digest and nourishing. 


Be sure to take plenty of 
Rice Krispies on hikes or 
camping trips. Kept oven- 
fresh in the heat-sealed inside 
WAXTITE bag. Handy in the 
Easy-Open package—both are 
exclusive Kellogg features. 
Sold by all grocers. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Listen! 
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Prieta. The chances were that Johnny 
would have to wing directly over the copper- 
mining town of Bisbee, high on Mule Moun- 
tain, in order to reach the terminal. 

“And Freedy will get—all the credit,” 


| Jennings thought soberly as he nosed the 


Green Arrow down a little. ‘He's piloting 
Donnell—an important person.” 

A half-mile from the field, with the radial- 
engined ship at five thousand, darkness had 
almost overtaken them. The sun was down 
below the ocean and sky horizon, black 
clouds were racing out toward the sea. Ashe 
banked the Green Arrow around, Brad saw 
that the mountains were almost obscured. 
He heard Don say: 

“Better—hit dirt, Brad—-look at the dust 
the breeze is—kicking up!” 

The pilot stared over the side, straightened 
in the cockpit. “Gosh!” he breathed. “I 
didn’t think—it was—that bad!” 

The Green Arrow had power, and he hadn't 
realized the force of the wind that was driving 


| the clouds along. It was almost like a sand 


storm he had once seen from the air, near 


| Yuma. One-half of the field was obscured by 


the dust—most of the valley was hidden 
| under the yellow cloud of it. But part of the 
Western Terminal of the American Air 
Transport was wet downeach day. He nosed 
the ship toward that section of the field now. 

Don shouted: “ They've got the come-down 
strip out, Brad!” 

**Well—we're comin’ down!” The pilot 
shouted into the speaking tube. “T'll use 
power—all the way, too!” 

Don Byrd's voice reached him faintly as he 
moved his head away from the tube. 


It was darker near the ground than he had 
figured. He banked mildly, carefully—three 
| hundred feet over the hangars—-nosed the 
| ship into the wind. As he dove he kept her at 

half-throttle. The beam of a searchlight 
shot from the deadline. He could see ground- 
|crew men--grease monkeys—running out. 
The ship rocked as gusts of wind gripped her. 


| 
| **You'll—need it!” 
| 


FOR several seconds Brad Jennings felt 
fear. It was about the worst air he had 
ever experienced, close to the earth. Then 
|fear left him . . . he leveled the plane off, 
ten feet above the earth. The right wing 
dropped sharply . . . he jerked the stick to 
the left. She steadied . . . the tail came up 
. . . he was forced to pull the stick against 
the khaki material of his shirt 


(Concluded from page 13) 


She struck dirt in a fast landing; he cut the 
throttle, pulled the tail-skid down, felt it 
strike the field’s surface. Almost instantly 
the little ship ceased rolling. A gust of wind 
rocked her from side to side. He heard Don 
Byrd shout: 
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“Let's stick around till after the show 
and get this guy!” 











“Don’t taxi her—around, Brad!” 

Ground-crew men were around the plane 
now. They gripped the wing-tips. 

The chief of operations came around near 
the prop and scowled at him. 

“What's the big idea of the night-landing 
stuff?” he demanded. “Trying to scare us 
to death?” 

Brad Jennings dropped to the concrete 
flooring of the hangar, jerked his helmet and 
goggles loose. He tossed a strap of the 
*chute harness back into the small cockpit of 
the Green Arrow and faced Davidson. 

‘**Wanted to see how she'd act—in tough 
weather, Chief. She did pretty well.” 

**You didn’t do so badly yourself,’’ David- 
son grunted. ‘“‘But we had that come-in 
ground-strip out for ten minutes.” 

Brad chuckled. ‘I was looking the other 
way—toward the mountains,” he said. 

Suddenly his smile faded. ‘Any word of 
the two transport ships?” 

**We got word about twenty minutes ago; 
Freedy got in with his ship. That means 
Elias Donnell has been safely winged to 
Douglas,’’ Davidson answered. 

Brad narrowed his eyes. “‘Twenty min- 
utes ago? Johnny Loring should be coming 
along pretty soon now. Half-hour, maybe 
an hour.” 

**He left Phoenix, but the weather reports 
he got there were such that he didn’t have to 
leave. He might have stayed on the ground. 
Rogers wired me. He’s due in Douglas within 
a half-hour, unless something went wrong.” 

**Chief,” said Brad, “he had to go on. He 
wanted to show us, here at the field, of course. 
He wouldn't stay grounded at Phoenix—with 
Freedy going through.” 

**How about going over to the Operations 
Office and waiting for the Douglas report 
on Loring?” Don Byrd, standing beside 
Brad, asked. 

“QO. K.,” Brad agreed. “We'll get a sand- 
wich on the way over; I’m hungry.” 

“If you weren’t—I'd say you were sick,” 


the chief of operations retorted. “‘Toberman 
is over there, and some of the others. They 
were pretty worried, until Freedy set the big 
girl down.” 

“They probably will be disappointed when 
Loring drops down with his passengers. 
And he'll get through, too,” predicted Brad. 

“I’m hoping he does, Brad. But the re- 
ports make it look tough—high wind and 
rain. Low visibility—” 

There was the sudden patter of rain on the 
roof of the hangar. ‘“‘Here it comes!” 
Davidson muttered. 

Brad turned to Don Byrd: “Go on over to 
the Operations Office. I'll look my crate 
over—and come along pretty quick. Maybe 
you'll get word about Johnny before I get 
there.” 

Don went toward a side door of the hangar. 
Brad turned toward the ship. Davidson 
shook his head slowly and said: 

“She's a storm, all right!” 

Brad worked over the plane for about ten 
minutes, noting the way the engine cooled 
and inspecting the landing gear. When he 
went along the dead line to the Operations 
Office it was raining pretty hard, and the 
wind was blowing in gusts. He couldn't 
see the mountains to the eastward. The 
field beacon was swinging a steady beam. 

Inside the Operations Office he found 
Toberman and Davidson, two or three 
pilots and Don Byrd. Jim Bailey was at the 
receiving set, head-phones over his ears. 
There was tenseness in the place. Brad 
looked at Don inquiringly. 

‘Not in yet,” he told Brad. 


Two hours later the same group were in 

the office. Jim Bailey was taking a mes- 
sage. He straightened, and his eyes widened. 
He took the head-set away and turned to- 
ward Toberman. 

*“Mountainville, eighty miles northeast 
of Douglas, reports hearing a plane that 
sounded like a tri-motored ship, thirty min- 
utes ago. She was flying low in very bad 
weather. She was flying eastward. Douglas 
says there’s no sign of Loring’s ship. She's 
more than two hours overdue, by their 
figures.” 

** Lost—and flying in the wrong direction!” 
Toberman groaned. ‘I should never have 
let Loring start. He can't navigate—” 

He broke off. There were hot words on 
#rad’s lips, but he didn’t speak them. Jim 
Bailey said slowly: 

“The Douglas field reports that Elias 
Donnell did not land there in Freedy’s 
plane,” Jim Bailey went on. 

Toberman stared at him. “What?” he 
said sharply. “Donnell didn’t land there? 
Are they crazy?” 

**Donnell’s secretary states that he was to 
keep it a secret—but he thinks we should 
know now. Donnell changed ships—at the 
last moment. He went in Loring’s plane!” 

The vice-president was on his feet now. 
“Davidson, where's that picture you had- 
in the evening paper?"’ he snapped. ‘You 
saw Donnell get into i 

Davidson placed the paper on a desk before 
him. Brad Jennings looked over his shoulder 
and exclaimed: 

*That—was the man!” 

He was staring down at a photograph of 
the blue-eyed man with the pleasant face 
and the gray mustache! The one who had 
held the paper before his eyes as the big 
transport plane piloted by Johnny Loring 
had rolled away from the dead line!”’ 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for September) 
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HERE we are right in the middle of 

summer, swimming, camping, hiking, 
exploring and several other etceteras, all as 
busy as can be, and yet that persistent pest 
continues to cast his shadow over the bright- 
ness of our days and to darken our nights 
with his very presence. Who is he? Why 
Old Idle Five Minutes himself, the arch 
enemy of anybody who has anything to do. 
Let’s make August so hot for him that he'll 
be looking for the “gust’’ in August to end 
his disgust. Send in your hottest so that 
we can burn or smoke him out for a month 
at least. For the jokes accepted and pub- 
lished Scout Diaries will be awarded. 


Meter 


The president of the local gas company was 
making a stirring address. 

“Think of the good the gas company has 
done,” he cried. “‘If I were permitted a pun, 
I should say, ‘honor the Light Brigade.’” 

And a customer immediately shouted. 
“Oh, what a charge they made.” 


Switch 


TeacnerR: Tommy when did Columbus 
discover America? 

Tommy: I don’t know, sir. 

Teacuer: What does the heading of your 
history book say? 

Tommy: Columbus 1492. But I thought 
that was his telephone number. 








A Gift 


A.: I'm going to give you this violin. 

B.: An out-and-out gift? 

A.: Absolutely! No strings to it. 

The Professor Again 

Marp: The doctor is here, sir. 

ABSENT-MINDED Proressor: Tell him to 
come some day next week, I’m too sick to 
have callers to-day. 

Disguise 

TenverRFooT (to druggist): Can you fix 
me up a dose of castor oil so that it won't 
taste? 

Drucaist: Sure, have a soda while you 
wait? 

TenperFoot: Thank you. (Drinks soda.) 

Druaaist: Anything else? 

Tenperroot: Only the castor oil. 

Drvuaaist: You drank that in the soda. 

Tenverroor: Ouch! That was for my dad. 


Huh? 


Pouitictan: I won the election to-day. 
Wire: Honestly? 
Pouitician: Why bring that up? 





A Scrap or a Scrape? 
Teacuer: Johnny, I'm afraid you've been 
fighting again. 
Jounny: No, Miss, we moved yesterday 
and I had to carry the cat. 


Bright 

Dear Otp Lapy: Captain, would you 
please help me find my stateroom? 

Captain: Have you forgotten what num- 
ber it is, madame? 

Dear Otp Lapy: Yes, but I'll know it if 
I see it again. There was a lighthouse just 
outside the window. 
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Inside Information 





How do you open this can? 
The instructions are on the inside. 


Couldn’t Sit and Didn’t Want to Lie 
Again 
Nurse: Sit down, Willie, and amuse your 
little sister. Tell her a story. 
Wiute: I have just told a story to dad, 
and I can’t sit down. 


Still Had ’Em 


Arthur who was five years old, was being 
drilled in arithmetic by his primary teacher. 
“If I put five candies in your hand and you 
eat two how many would you have then?” 
“Five” said little Arthur. “Can that be 





true when you've eaten two?” asked the 
teacher? ‘“‘Sure,” insisted Arthur, “‘two on 
the inside and three on the outside.” 











Not His Choice 


Ist Satmon: I suppose you are going East 
this summer? 

2np Satmon: I usually go West but I'll 
go East if I can. 


; By Himself 

Jupce: Was your friend in the habit of 
talking to himself? 

Witness: To tell the truth, Judge, I never 
was with him when he was alone. 


A Cough Drop 


The Tenderfoot thought he could ride, 
and in front of a lot of Cowboys, mounted 
apony. The pony soon threw him. A Cow- 


boy helping him up, said “Hello! What 
happened?” 
“What happened? Why, he_ bucked 


something fearful! Didn't you see him buck?” 
cried the tenderfoot. 

“Buck?” said the cowboy. “No, he only 
coughed.” 








Away Back 
Proup Farner: I hear my son made a 
98-yard run in the big game. 
Coacu: That’s true, but did he tell you 
that he didn’t catch the man ahead of him? 


Auto But Didn’t 
He: Do you know the difference between 
a taxi and a bus. 
Sue: No. 
He: Fine, we'll take the bus. 


Out of Range 
Cook: The new stove has gone out. 
Master: Well, light it again. 
Cook: But I can't sir. It’s gone through 
the roof. 


A Passing Remark on Modern Speed 
Conpuctor: The city which we are now 
approaching was Jeffersonville. 


Might Go in the Spring 
The Troop was assembled in the meeting- 
room to see the Senior Patrol Leader present 
a purse and a watch to their Scoutmaster, 
who was leaving them. 
Concluding his speech the S. P. L. wound 





up with: ‘The contents of this”’— holding up 
the purse—“ may in time disappear. 
he picked up the watch—“‘here is something 
that will never go.” 


But”’— | Place, time of meeting... 
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...And here’s how 
he did it... 
by a simple plan 
you can use 


ERE’s a picture of Nathan 

Meltzer, Life Scout, Troop 53, 
out in Wichita, Kansas. Just take a 
look at his outfit. He got every 
piece of it and lots of other equip- 
ment too, without cost, by using the 
Libby Scout Plan. 


That’s the beauty of the Libby 
Scout-equipping plan. Whatever a 
fellow needs or wants he can get 
without spending money. 


To get what you want all you do 
is collect a certain number of the 
blue and white labels from cans of 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk and send 
them to us. 


You'll find it’s easy to get these 
Libby labels too. You can be mighty 
sure that a lot of your mother’s 
friends use this rich, pure milk just 
about every day. And they will be 
more than willing to save the labels 
for you. 


Here’s the first step. Mail us this coupon now. We'll tell you 
just how many labels you need to ft every piece of official Scout 

ad merit, without cost. 
Also we'll give you absolutely free, a coupon worth ten tall Libby 
Milk labels. Just to give you a flying start! Send the coupon now. 


Address Libby, M¢Neill « Libby, 
Dept. BL-29, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


equipment, except insignia and 


ges 0, 





Scoutmaster ........ 
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Why don’t you give this Libby Scout 
plan a real try? Nathan Meltzer 
did. And look what he got! 
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What the well-dressed 
Indian will wear 


\ 
s 


Everywhere the Indian went, he 
walked. His easy quiet stride de- 
pended on comfortable footing. He 
got it. He wore moccasins! 


You should wear moccasins. Wear 
them for school. For sport. Every- 
where. Bass makes all kinds of 
smart shoes that are moccasins, 
with sturdy soles added. 


Feel the comfort in Bass moc- 
casin-shoes. One soft curve of 
leather extends all the way under 
the foot—like a hammock. No hard 
flat innersole to buckle and curl. 
Write for the name of your nearest 
Bass dealer. We’ll send you a free 
catalog, too. 


WARNING: Beware of shoes that look like 
moccasins but are not. Ask for BASS 





Both are Bass Moccasins 





With Moccasin Comfort 


G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
83 Main St. Wilton, Me. 

















Declaration of Independence 


Senp for an officially 
approved facsimile copy of the famous 
Declaration, suitable for framing. 





aaa 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Joun Hancock Inguimy Bureau 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me Free copy of the Declaration, 
Name 
Address... 
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FRE Get "BB MAGIC" atonce. A 

wonderful shooters’ digest—tells 
how to hold, aim and handle rifles; be- 
come a crack shot. Benjamin Super Single 
Shot now $5.00 postpaid. Benjamin Aut ti 
25 Shot now $9.00 postpaid. WRITE for 
special INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 





BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 661 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 











MICROSCOPE 
GIVEN 


With a Year's Subscription to 
The Open Road for Boys 


Get this powerful brass microscope 
free. Magnifies 500 times With it 
you can see thousands of germs swim- 
ming about in a drop of stagnant water with as 
much freedom as though they were fish in the bound- 
less ocean. Examine germs in cheese, sugar, milk; 
dust from butterfly and moth wings, and make 
countless interesting experiment 


pages of sparkling stories of air adventure, sport 
tories, articles by famous coaches, adventure stories 
of the Arctic, of wild jungles, of the World War 
and of the Far East Serials, Departments, Con- 
tests with lots of prize money. 

Microscope and 12 fat issues, all for only $1.00, 
if you act quickly. 


THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 
Dept. M 


130 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 





The Open Road for Boys prints each month 50° 

















BOYS’ LIFE 


Canoeing Experiences 


underbrush, ete. It’s a great idea. The 
duffle bags, etc., weighing about 80 pounds, 
crush your back and the brow-band threatens 
to jerk your head back and break your neck, 
but by leaning over at a proper angle it soon 
becomes possible to endure. 

However, everything has an end, even 
carries, so we were soon paddling again 
through Sixth and Seventh Lakes, with their 
curious formations of watery villages of dead 
trees with little red-flagged channels and 
winding courses, at the end of which was 
another carry into Eighth Lake. This carry 
on the map was three-fourths of a mile, and I 
don’t believe a word of it! The tump-line 
loosened and one of the duffle bags fell out 
with a great clanging of fry pans, canned 
food, and other utensils. No one who has 
never tried to get up from the ground with a 
good tump load can imagine the feeling. 
Climbing up from the depths of despair with 
a bundle of temptation in one hand and a bag 
of dead hopes in the other, is like sliding down 
a greased pole in comparison. 

Over the carry we camped on the shore of 
Eighth Lake, and turned in amid “beasties 
and ghosties and things that go bump in the 
night.” Our tent was made of balloon silk 
and folded up into a very small space in the 
canoe, but like most tents if the inside was 
touched it leaked. If you should happen to 
bump your head on the inside of a tent or 
touch it in any other way, run your finger 
along the inside from the spot touched to the 
tent’s edge, and as the rain comes through 
the drops will follow that line and won't 
drop on you. 

Remember, too, that an axe is the most 
valuable thing you can have in the woods. 
Don’t lay it down; stick it up in a log, and 
soak the head in water now and then to keep 
it tight. When on the water be sure it is 
firmly fastened to the canoe so that if you 
capsize the axe won't be lost. The canoe, 
when not in use, should be out of the water, 
resting evenly on shore, bottom up and during 
the day should be in the shade. A bottle of 
amberoid and some oiled silk (or your shirt 
tail in an emergency) will fix any leak short of 
a hole made by running full speed on a rock. 
The amberoid and oiled silk should be firmly 
secured to the under side of the bow decking 
by adhesive tape. Then you won't lose it, 
and you always know just where it is. 

Food should be in duffle bags. Hang up 
most of it when in camp on account of mice, 
and remember that flies can spoil meat in 
from two to three hours. Don't fry every- 
thing just because it’s easier! Bake or roast 
by suspending in front of fire on a string. 
Twist the string in one direction until it be- 
gins to kink, then release, and your meat will 
turn before the fire and roast equally on all 
sides. 

Butter in running water or in wet ground 
will keep hard. Bake a fish on a board, log, 
or bark, and use horseshoe nails to keep it 
flat. Onions will remove odor of fish from 
pans, but which is the worst? Always fix 
camp before eating at night, you can cook in 
the dark. A forked stick with the forks 
crossed through the handle of a cup will make 
it an excellent dipper. 

On the second morning we lolled around 
taking things easy because our muscles had 
had a lot of unaccustomed use the previous 
day. 


IX THE evening we went to Brown’s 

Track which is a stream and not a path. 
We had high hopes of photographing deer by 
flashlight as the shore of the lake and the 
stream’s bank gave ample evidence of the 
presence of deer. Armed with a camera, 
electric torch, and a flashlight machine with 
its ammunition we shoved off at dusk, my 
friend paddling and the scribe prepared to 
work the paraphernalia. The flashlight 
machine resembled a“ jack-light” except that 
it was held in the hand and not fastened to 
the head. My companion was to do “silent” 
paddling and to handle the flashlight (by 
raising the flash pan, pulling the throttle and 
igniting the charge). 

The brook was still as death, and a great 
red moon was coming up through the sen- 
tinel pines, casting mottled patches of light 
and darkness, each intensified by contrast. 
Going the whole length of the stream without 
seeing anything but muskrats, we shot out 
onto Raquette Lake with the moon high in 
the heavens, and a flood of wonderful light 


(Continued from page 22) 


over everything. After letting N. R. G. 
drift wherever she liked, we started back and 
covered a mile or more when we heard the 
unmistakable sound of a deer feeding in the 
stream on the other side of a point around 
which we were moving as quietly as in a 
dream. 

Sitting in the bow I was first around the 
point and saw in moonlight a big doe feeding 









a Crossed 
Pg Fork slick 


in the curve of the bank. I flashed the electric 
torch on her and aimed the camera, her 
startled head turned into the light beam and 
she splashed and scrambled up the bank and 
crashed away into the woods. The flash 
didn’t go off and, wondering why, I looked 
back at my friend who, hidden by the angle 
of the point, had not seen the doe and only 
heard her crash away into the pine thicket 
where she stood and snorted in terror and 
anger. We thereupon arranged a set of noise- 
less signals for future work, paddled back, 
walked the carry back to camp and scared 
away a big black-and-white porcupine which 
was nosing about the duffle. 

The next few days took us up Raquette 
Lake, up the Marion River to beautiful 
Utowana Lake, through it and back to 
Raquette, having many carries, at one of 
which we weighed our loads and found that 
the N. R. G. weighed 90 lbs. and the two 
loaded duffle bags, 85 lbs. These are great 
little bundles to carry two miles over a hilly, 
dusty road in a broiling hot sun. This we did 
at the end of Forked Lake but having be- 
come accustomed to carries by that time it 
really wasn’t as bad as it sounds. Still, in the 
inhospitable Raquette River we shot several 
rock rifts, for the river was low which the 
rocks were not, and coming to the Falls we 
carried around them. Beautiful rushing 
swirls of green water, white over the rocks, 
leaping and tumbling down a 20-foot drop. 
We paddled half a mile from below the Falls 
to another carry. This one was bad. A 
narrow path overlaid with a design of fallen 
trees, swamp, rocks, and roots and corners 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth, the successful 
rounding of which required an intimate 
knowledge of geometry, trigonometry, and 
navigation. At the end of this carry we 
camped for the night in a beautiful open spot 
surrounded by tall, well-leaved trees, and with 


the stars overhead winking a friendly good- 
night after a strenuous day of carrying the 
things which should have carried us! 

Next day, August 21st, we left our beauti- 
ful little clearing and pushed out into Long 
Lake, well named, and monotonous, but we 
spread the tent as a sail for part of the way 
which made it interesting, and finally we 
dove into the narrow opening of the Raquette 
River. We encamped in a pretty spot full of 
deer tracks so we tried our luck again with a 
flashlight. Fate, however, was against us, 
for a big bright moon came up and made us 
too visible to expect any deer to be blind to 
our attractions. 

The next three days it rained and we 
remained in camp and compared notes on 
our various experiences. A few woodsy 
facts which I jotted down are: A dime makes 
a good screwdriver; dry moss from a swamp 
makes a good camp bed, while the same moss, 
wet, is fine to pack fish in if you want to keep 
them; to put back in the lake a fish that you 
don’t want, take it off the hook under water; 
slap a fry-pan against evergreens to get the 
black off; in going up hill shorten step but do 
not stoop shoulders, bend at the waist and 
quicken a little the cadence of your breath- 
ing; cat-tail fuz between the blankets will add 
greatly to the warmth. 


ON THE 25th we paddled through Ra- 

quette River to Tupper Lake, scaring up 
muskrats, duck, a heron feeding in the shal- 
lows, and an otter slipping down his “‘slide”’ 
seeking a late breakfast. Out into the big 
expanse of Tupper Lake we paddied against 
a fresh breeze which sent the white caps 
slapping against our bow. All day the 
cloud effects were wonderful, the sky every 
shade of blue from deep cobalt to a greenish 
tinge near the horizon, across which floated 
white fleecy “‘mare’s tails” with heavy banks 
of cumulus clouds to the south and east. 
We chose an ideal camp site, and went after 
deer again. The wind was down-stream, and 
a bit of mist hung low on the water. We 
started a deer about a mile above the camp, 
but we heard it sniffing the air, get our wind, 
and go pattering down the shore and into the 
brush. A moment later another deer on the 
opposite shore heard us whispering, and 
snorted several times, giving warning to 
everything within hearing distance. Thor- 
oughly disgusted we went to bed. 

The next two days we lazed along for miles, 
just enjoying the wonderful surroundings, 
and washing our lungs in the marvelous air. 
It seemed so good to be alive, with so much 
pleasure to be had just for the taking. 

Down Bog River, through Tupper Lake, 
into Raquette River. We kept a steady 
paddle-stroke which eats up the miles in a 
surprising way. Six miles up the Raquette 
River we came to Axton and found the mouth 
of a creek called “Stony” on the map, but 
other things by us. We followed this to the 
carry. Here for the last time we loaded 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


N. R. G. and the duffle on ourselves, and 
over a good trail, clear of underbrush and en- 
tangling branches, reached the shore of Upper 
Saranac Lake. It was late afternoon, the 
lake calm as a mirror, and (perhaps because 
we were leaving it) the sky never looked so 
blue, and the woods never looked so green 
and inviting. Silently we paddled down to 
the Inn where N. R. G. was to be loaded 
into a car marked “ Freight,’ and we were to 
follow. Somehow it didn’t seem fair to the 
canoe. It had been one of us, a very real 


Theft in 


(Concluded 


combination, and the safe had been opened by 
combination. It was a tall man’s safe, and 
Donovan was a tall man. It fitted together 
perfectly, Joe—too perfectly. Remember 
when I asked Kent to lead me to the door? I 
wanted to learn something—and I learned it. 
Kent is a tall man, too. I might have asked 
you, but to a boy all men seem tall.” 

‘The maid's story was perfect, too,” Joe 
said hesitatingly. 

“Two perfect stories,”” Dr. Stone agreed. 
‘Tt became a matter of picking the true from 
the false, and Kent rang false from the start.” 

“T don’t understand, Uncle David.” 

“Let's analyze it. When Kent came to 
the house Lady sneezed and drew away. 
Two weeks ago I upset a bottle of bay rum; 
it ran into her eyes and nose. She’s been 
shy of bay rum since. When Kent said he’d 
lost his lighter and asked for a match, I made 
him come close. He reeked with bay rum 
and talcum. The maid had awakened him 
at six o'clock, and he reached our house at 
eight. Two striking facts, Joe. Does a man, 
finding his house robbed in the night, calmly 
go upstairs and make a careful toilet? Does 
he wait two hours before going to a tele- 
phone to call the police? 

“Well, we went to his place. He wasn’t 
home, and we wandered about the grounds. 
That was pure luck. We found the wet suit. 
I asked you if there was a pine tree on the 
place.” 

“Why, Uncle David?” 

“Because that suit reeked with pine. 
We found that the tree was only six feet from 
the house and heavy-branched, which meant 
that some of the branches grew against the 
house. And so now we had a robbery in the 
rain, a pine tree, and a dripping suit of Harley 
Kent’s that reeked with pine. The facts 
were all unrelated, but I began to wonder if 
the tree had played a part in the robbery. 

“Then Kent came back, and his first 
thought was to look in the wet suit for the 
missing lighter. When I mentioned the suit 
on the line he said nothing to indicate alarm. 
But a blind man’s ears are sharp. They are 
quick to catch shades of sound in a voice. 
I knew he was disturbed because we had 
chanced upon that suit. Now, why should 
he be upset? Wet clothing is not uncommon 
after a wild rainstorm? 

“We went to town for tobacco, and ran 
into Tom Bloodgood. That was another 
stroke of luck. For Bloodgood told me Kent 
had called him to the house to value a neck- 


companion, almost a person, and now it was 
to become just a piece of freight. Those of 
you who have taken similar trips will under- 
stand. Those who have not, won't. 

But, knowing you must leave it—if you 
can look out over a beautiful expanse of lake, 
its surface reflecting the rippling moonlight, 
and its shore-lines fringed with the deeply 
mysterious dark of the heavy woods—if, | 
say, you can see that, without a saddened 
heart and a great feeling of regret, then, 
you are really only half alive! 


the Rain 


from page 19) 


lace. The jewelry market has fallen this last 
year, and Tom gave Kent a valuation of 
about $15,000. The moment Bloodgood told 
me that I thought I saw the picture. 

“Kent’s a stock speculator. Evidently 
he had been hit and needed money. Ap- 
parently he didn’t want to have the necklace 
appraised in New York where he was fairly 
well-known—such things leak out and some- 
times affect a man’s credit. After he learned 
what the necklace would bring in the market 
he must have done some thinking. If he sold 
it, he'd realize $15,000. If it were stolen he'd 
collect $25,000 from the insurance company. 
The reason he had shaved and waited two 
hours to call the police took on significance. 
It began to look as though Kent had staged 
a convenient robbery. Collect for the jewels 
and still have them. Later he might break 
up the necklace and sell the pearls separately. 
It’s been done before.” 

“Why didn’t you tell Captain Tucker, 
Uncle David?” 

“Oh, no. Tucker would immediately 
have searched the tree, and Kent could have 
got the incriminating suit out of the way and 
made the charge that Donovan had hidden 
the necklace in the pine. There was only one 
way. Scare Kent. Send him out a window 
and into the tree in a panic. And then catch 
him in the act. 

“*So to-night we called upon Kent. I was 
searching for a way to alarm him, and he 
opened the door himself by mentioning birds. 
The moment I spoke of a search of a tree, he 
froze. After that it was merely a matter of 
waiting for him to come out to remove the 
proof of his guilt.” 

They were almost at Joe’s house. The boy 
turned a puzzled thought in his mind. 

“But, Uncle David——” 

“Tea” 

“Even if there was pine on his coat it 
wouldn't be proof he’d been in a pine tree.” 

“True,” Dr. Stone agreed. “‘That’s what 
sent me searching for the absolute proof.” 

Light broke upon the boy. “I see it now. 
You found . . .?” 

“¥es.” 

“What?” 

“This.” The man held out his hand. 

In the darkness the boy could not see what 
lay inthe palm. ‘ What is it, Uncle David?” 

“The missing cigar-lighter,’”” Dr. Stone 
said quietly. “It fell out of Kent’s pocket 
while he was hiding the jewels. Lady found 
it for me under the tree.”’ 
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Try this new 
Ranger 
for 30 Days! 


What a thrill you'll get, sailing over 
bumps, cobble stones and car tracks as if 
they weren't there! Just try it and see. 
Those big red cushion-soft balloon tires 
on the Ranger “Ace” will give you the 
feeling of riding on air. And how they 
wear! Give this grand bike the hardest 
kind of “road-test” for a whole month— 
and if you aren't delighted, send it back 


at our expense. 85 
8 


This year you can get a 





genuine Mead for less 
than ever before, and 
probably for less than 
4 they'll ever be again in 
9 your lifetime. Our new 
¥ Sentinel Motorbike model 
(shown at left) is only 
$18.85, and the fully 
equipped Rangers _ not 


much more. 





for a 


Lamps, 


at half 
usual 
prices. 














Don’t wait a minute—send a post card today 


What glorious fun for the entire family! 
has revived ‘ 
“Bicycle 
Pathfinder 
health and slenderizing. 
a marvel—twice the speed with half the effort. 


EVERYTHING FOR BICYCLES 


a 


Tandem. 


wheels, etc 










The new Ranger 


“Ace’’ Model 
with 2% inch 
double tube 
Balloon Tires 


and electric horn 





SAVE 3 


Buying Direct from Mead! 


For more than 40 years we have special- 
ized on bicycles, and selling them direct 


to the rider. Without bragging, we do 
know how to make them—we ought to! 
Our motto is a small profit on many sales, 
instead of a big profit on just a few. Is 
it any wonder we can save you one- 
third the usual cost of a good bike? 
Write today for free catalogue and plan 
to get your Ranger before prices go up. 


PARENTS! 


Give your boys and girls 


the healthy outdoors, 
with a bike—joy and pep the year round. 
Save carfare, gasoline and doctor bills, and 


remember the Ranger costs less per mile than 
any other transportation, including walking. 


—and now, a Mead TANDEM! 


Since bicycling 
among the grown-ups, we've had many calls 
Built For Two,” and here it is—the new 
There’s nothing like it for sport, 
On picnics and country tours it's 
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for our new free catalogue and marvelous offers and terms. 


ead Cycle Co. 


please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Dept. F-14 
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Nobody can put anything over him, and if 
you don’t take me to this town he'll come 
after you and put you in the penitentiary. 


ITHOUT another word Wolf Runner 

got to his feet, the links between his 
wrists clinking as he rose. He started off— 
but not to the southeast, where he had signi- 
fied the town lay. With sinking heart Percy 
clambered to his feet and followed in Wolf 
Runner’s footsteps. 

For three days the boys traveled steadily 
northward, Wolf Runner leading the way 
and Percy limping along behind. The 
Indian, although he never failed to divide 
whatever food fell to their lot, otherwise 
ignored his companion. As soon as it was 
dark the Indian hunted a growth of ferns or 
a protected hollow -and immediately fell 
asleep. It was no concern of his whether 
Percy slept or not. Naturally, the white boy 
felt that his presence was an intrusion, 
especially so because he was practically help- 
less when it came to providing his share of the 
food; but the memory of that one night which 
he had spent alone was still fresh in his mind 
and he stuck doggedly to Wolf Runner’s heels. 

Percy was amazed that country which ap- 
peared so barren could be so productive of 
food. They ate twice each day regularly, 
and usually there was plenty to satisfy their 
hearty appetites. When meal-time came 
Wolf Runner would halt and direct Percy to 
gather wood for a fire, and by the time the 
fire was going the Indian would have game of 
some kind ready for cooking. Sometimes 
it was snowshoe rabbit, once it was a por- 
cupine, the meat of which Percy found to be 
similar to pork, and often it was grouse, 
which is better to eat than domestic chicken. 
On two occasions Wolf Runner led the way 
to berry patches and the boys filled them- 
selves with delicious wild raspberries. 
Another time the Indian trapped two large 
trout in a little stream and baked them in 
clay blankets below a bed of hot coals. 

The mountain air got cold at night and 
the boys were forced to sleep in the open 
without bedding of any kind, but with un- 
erring skill Wolf Runner chose places well 
protected from the wind and abundantly 
provided with dried leaves or pine needles or 
ferns into which the boys would burrow in 
order to secure the greatest possible amount 
of warmth. 

Percy’s muscles became hardened to the 
exercise of walking and all in all it was a 
pleasant enough life. But he was far from 
contented. The present was taking care of 
itself all right; but what about the future? 
Winter was coming, and winter in the moun- 
tains is long and cruel. Jack Mantel had 
said that the snow got many feet deep and the 
temperature fell way below zero. Nobody 
stayed in the mountains during the cold 
months, the guide said, except a few hardy 
old trappers—and sometimes criminals hid- 
ing from the law—and these were careful to 
have plentiful stores of food and supplies 
packed in during the fall. With snow on 
the slopes ten feet deep and ice two feet 
thick on the streams and lakes, the moun- 
tains, which are so bountiful of natural food 
at other seasons of the year, become so barren 
and harsh that even the wild animals migrate 
to the lower country. To winter in the 
mountains with a plentiful supply of food and 
blankets is a difficult task for any but hard- 
ened and experienced woodsmen. Since the 
two boys had nothing but their ragged cloth- 
ing and the lone knife between them, it is no 
wonder that Percy, inexperienced as he was, 
began to worry. Percy's rifle would have 
come in handy but it had been attached to 
the pinto’s saddle and, of course, was gone. 

Another thing: It soon became evident 
that Wolf Runner was going deeper and 
deeper into the wilderness. Day after day 
he stuck to the northward course, making his 
way through the mountains in a line almost 
as straight as a crow flies. The mountains 
became higher and steeper and more rugged; 
the canyons became deeper and wilder in 
aspect; wild game—deer, elk, mountain sheep 
and goats—were seen more frequently; spruce 
trees occurred at more frequent intervals in 
the forest. 


INALLY, Percy could stand the suspense 

no longer. ‘Wolf Runner,” he asked, 
“what are we going to do? Winter's coming 
on and we've no guns, or blankets, or coats. 
Let’s head for that town.” 

“One, two, three winters Wolf Runner 
been in mountains,”’ the Indian boy replied. 
“Wolf Runner no ‘fraid.” 


Squaw Boy (Continued from page 21) 


With that the red boy evidently considered 
the matter closed. Percy persisted in his de- 
mands to know what they were going to do. 
“IT want to know,” he shouted heatedly. 

Wolf Runner stopped and turned his dark 
eyes full on the white boy’s face. There was 
contempt in the glance. 

“Squaw Boy talk much,” he said calmly. 
“Town over yonder.” 

He again swept his arm in a general direc- 
tion to the south and east. Percy, however, 
didn’t relish the prospect of a lone attempt 
to reach civilization, so, dejectedly, he 
plodded on after the Indian. 

The thought occurred to Percy that 
perhaps they would meet some belated hunter 
or trapper who would guide him back to 
civilization. His father, he knew, would pay 
well for his return. He little suspected that 
twice Wolf Runner had sighted parties of 
white men from afar and on each occasion 
had given them a wide berth. 

While they were eating their evening meal 
one day, Percy was fortunate enough to win 
Wolf Runner’s undying gratitude. He saw 
that the Indian’s wrists were raw and fester- 
ing under the continual chafing of the hand- 
cuffs. The steel was battered and scarred, 
showing that the Indian boy had made a 
determined effort to remove the bracelets or 
break the chain, but the only result had been 
pain and injury to himself. In the pocket of 
a certain white man there was a mysterious 
little piece of metal called a key that would 
open the locks holding him prisoner, but Wolf 
Runner had already decided that he preferred 
to wear the shackles the rest of his life rather 
than approach this man. He feared that a 
pair of manacles like those on his wrists 
would be put on his ankles if the party that 
had the key could catch him. 

**How come those handcuffs on your arms, 
Wolf Runner?” Percy asked as the boys 
munched broiled grouse. 


** White man put him on Wolf Runner,” the 
Indian boy replied. 

“Why didn't he take them off?” ques- 
tioned Percy. 

“Squaw Boy talk too much,” said Wolf 
Runner, thereby signifying that the sub- 
ject was distasteful to him. 


UT Percy persisted; he felt that their 
relationship had by now advanced to a 
point where he could afford to take liberties. 

“*Where’s the key to them?” he asked. 

“White man got him in pocket,” Wolf 
Runner replied. 

“Have you tried to get them off?” 

“Yah. Wolf Runner try break him with 
rocks; no hurt him but hurt Wolf Runner’s 
arms. No can get him off; Wolf Runner wear 
him all time.” 

The little Indian had stoically resigned 
himself to the misfortune of having to wear 
the shackles permanently, and though he 
hated them with all the hatred of which he 
was capable he permitted none of his dismay 
to show in his voice or face. Percy admired 
him for his courage, but he had an idea that a 
much easier solution could be found. He 
knew that locks often could be, and often 
were, opened without the use of keys. 

“Let me see them,”’ he said to Wolf Run- 
ner. “Maybe I can get them off.” 

The Indian boy extended his manacled 
arms eagerly. Percy examined the locks 
closely. They were of the rachet style and 
through a narrow opening he could see the 
locking pin, firmly wedged against a notch 
in the encircling bar. He knew that if the 
locking pin could be pushed back the hand- 
cuffs would open. What he needed was a 
thin piece of springy steel about an inch and 
a half long and a quarter of an inch wide. As 
he searched his pockets vainly, his glance 
fell upon the neatly picked breast bone of the 
grouse. He tested its point with his finger. 
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Thrown Out at 10,000 Feet—and—Lived 


ty PT. J. H. HEDLEY of Chicago, observer for a Canadian flying officer, 
and Lieutenant Makepeace, fell out of their plane when it took a sudden 
vertical dive on the Western Front in January, 1918. From 10,000 feet the 
plane swooped down for several hundred feet, when Hedley, as if by some in- 
credible providence, was able to land on the tail as the plane straightened 
out. In those days observers were not strapped in the machines, nor did they 


carry parachutes. 
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It was strong and springy. With the hunting 
knife he cut a piece of bone the proper size 
and scraped it thin. This he inserted in the 
opening and succeeded in pushing back the 
locking pin. 

“*Now pull,” he directed Wolf Runner. 

Wolf Runner pulled and the shackle fell 
from his wrist. Eagerly he extended the 
other arm, and in a minute that, too, was free. 
The Indian boy’s eyes were large with grati- 
tude. 

“Squaw Boy do Wolf Runner big help,” 
he said earnestly. ‘Wolf Runner now Squaw 
Boy’s friend. Shake hands like white man to 
make friendship heap strong.” 

Percy gripped Wolf Runner’s hand warmly 
and for a long instant the two boys, one red 
and the other white, stood gazing into each 
other’s eyes. What Percy saw in the black 
orbs of the little redskin warmed the cockles 
of his heart. Wolf Runner turned and strode 
off through the woods, headed north. Percy, 
gladdened by the new bond of friendship, 
followed closely at his heels. 


IXTY miles to the south three men had 

dismounted from tired, sweat-stained 
horses at the bank of a wide rushing river. 
Tragedy was written in the face of one, and 
sorrow and sympathy darkened the counte- 
nances of the other two. 

“*Here,” said Jack Mantel, “is where he 
went in.” The guide pointed to hoof tracks 
on a bank overhanging a deep pool of swirling 
water. “‘And down here,” he moved to a 
place more than a hundred yards down 
stream, “‘is where Starlight came out. And 
when he came out his reins were dragging.” 

“Do you mean,” Mr. Chesington whis- 
pered in a strained voice, “that... he... 
drowned?” 

Mantel nodded his head. “In that water,” 
he said, “you couldn't find the body in ten 
years maybe, but it’s a cinch that when the 
horse came out the boy wasn’t on his back.” 

The guide could not conceive that a horse 
and rider had crossed the treacherous river, 
bank to bank. 

As the searching party sadly listened to the 
guide, the two boys entered a little grassy 
valley far back in the mountains. The upper 
end converged into a rocky canyon between 
whose steep walls flowed a stream of crystal 
clear water. At the lower end was a small 
lake, and as the boys came down the slope a 
giant bull moose could be seen feeding in the 
water near the shore. A herd of deer browsed 
in the brush and Percy saw a flock of mallards 
wheel into the smooth water at a bend in the 
stream. 

But by far the most important thing in the 
valley was a stout log cabin with a sod roof, 
built in a fringe of pines at the foot of a gentle 
slope. At one end was a stone chimney that 
seemed half as big as the cabin itself. 
Stretched against the wall were four deer 
hides and two bear pelts, with a number of 
smaller skins in between. Percy could 
hardly repress a shout of delight. Here in 
the depths of the wilderness was a human 
habitation. 

Wolf Runner halted and from cover of a 
thicket began to study the cabin closely. 
No smoke came from the chimney, no one 
appeared, there were no horses or cows. It 
dawned on Percy that the place was deserted. 

“They're gone!” he ejaculated. 

“Yah,” Wolf Runner said, and Percy 
felt rather than heard the note of suffering in 
his voice, “gone . . . gone to happy hunting 
grounds.” 

At the cabin Wolf Runner pushed open the 
door. The interior was dark and musty and 
had a disagreeable odor. Percy wanted to 
stay outside in the clean bright sunshine, but 
his curiosity prompted him to go in. 

It took perhaps a minute for his eyes to 
become accustomed to the half-light in the 
cabin. He made out a huge fireplace, ashes 
dead, a big copper kettle, some pots and pans 
and a low stool. At one wall he saw a mound 
of furs, a long slim mound—then, with a 
shriek of horror he turned and fled out into 
the open, not halting until he was well away 
from the cabin. He had seen on that mound 
of furs a brown, shriveled face—a wise old 
face with a great hooked nose and eyes wide 
open in the immobile stare of death. 

Wolf Runner remained in the cabin. 
Percy wished he would hurry and come out. 
Chills ran up and down his back. Death had 
always been something that didn’t concern 
him—until now. His first sight of a lifeless 
body unnerved him completely. 

When Wolf Runner appeared he was calm 
and composed, but sorrow showed in his face. 
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He had an axe in his hand and started up the 
valley. Percy went along, not knowing 
what to do or say, but intent on getting as 
far from the cabin as possible. 

A mile up the valley in a grove of young 
pines Wolf Runner cut a number of saplings, 
from three to five inches in diameter at the 
butts. Two of these he wedged in the forks 
of a tree so that they were about three feet 
apart, horizontal and parallel to each other. 
He cut other saplings into short lengths, 
which he laid across the horizontal pair and 


tied into place with buckskin thongs. Soon 
a rude scaffold was completed. 

“What's that for?” Percy asked. 

“Him War Eagle’s burial places’ Wolf 


Runner informed him. 

“Are you going to put him up there?” 
Percy asked wide-eyed. 

“Yeah,” returned the Indian boy. “War 
Eagle heap big chief. All big chiefs buried 
in trees. No put him in ground like white 
chiefs. Spirit no can get out of ground to go 
to happy hunting grounds.” 

Back at the cabin Wolf Runner procured 
a rude toboggan to which two ropes were 
attached for pulling. On this he put the body 
of old War Eagle, wrapped in a fur robe. 
Percy moved back and watched from a dis- 
creet distance. Wolf Runner tucked the 
robe gently about the old man and tied it 
securely with buckskin strings. Taking the 
ropes, one over either shoulder, he began to 


Third Mate 


(Continued from page 15) 


blue eyes swept the room and rested on the 
lad at the wheel. 

“The steward’s scullerry hand at the 
wheel!” he roared. ““No wonderr we tuk it 
green. What are ye doin’ standin’ a sailor’s 
trick?” 

Lou kept his eyes ahead as he answered. 

“Tm not standing a trick, sir. I took the 
wheel after that wave smashed the helmsman 
and knocked the Captain out.” 

MacPherson understood. 

“I’m sorry, lad, stick to it.” He wheeled 
and hung over the leeward chains. 

“Bosun!” His voice bellowed over the 
storm. 

“Coming, sir.” The boatswain swung into 
the pilot-house and started for the wheel. 
MacPherson grabbed his arm. 

“Take yon sailor below, the lad can handle 
her ‘til ye return.” 

He wheeled to the Captain and his expert 
hands stripped the coat from his body while 
the skipper stifled his groans. The boatswain 
returned and the two worked over the Old 
Man while Lou held the ship on her course. 
After ten minutes the engineer ordered the 
boatswain to the wheel and Lou stood aside 
awaiting further orders. 

“Tis a pretty mess, laddie, wie the Cap- 
tain out on a broken leg and splintered ribs 
and the navigating officers doon with dysen- 
try. Dom a company as sends a ship to sea 
wie only two navigators aboard.” 

The engineer paced the deck. 

“Weer are we the noo? Off Henlopen I 
ken but who’s to take us in? We dinna can 
run offshore, we must head into it wie all the 
shoals in the Delaware Bay before the ship.” 

Lou hesitated, he knew his navigation, a 
chart was an open book to him. He ventured 
a suggestion. 

‘Perhaps I can help, sir.” 

MacPherson snorted. 

“Will ye tell me what a cook’s patty pan 
slinger knows aboot charts and sech? I grant 


pull the sled, which was made for use in 
snow, over the bare ground and rocks. Percy 
saw that it was hard work, so he took one of 
the ropes and put it over his own shoulder. 
Side by side, straining against the ropes, the 
two boys pulled the body of old Chief War 
Eagle, who had smoked about many council 
fires and whose voice had thundered through 
many tepee villages, up the valley to its final 
resting place. An advocate during his life 
of friendship with the white people, it would 
have done the old warrior good to see these 
two solemn-eyed boys, a redskin and a pale- 
face, forming his meager funeral procession. 

At the grove, Percy pushing and Wolf 
Runner pulling, they got the old chief’s body 
up in the tree and safely tied on the scaffold, 
a bier high above the reach of the coyotes, 
and from which the old man could have seen 
the home and the valley he loved. Wolf 
Runner placed a bow and a quiver of arrows 
and a hunting knife on the scaffold by the 
body. 

“Why 
mystified. 

“War Eagle need him in happy hunting 
grounds,” Wolf Runner declared. 

Percy could not help thinking that two 
boys, probably facing winter in an isolated | 
cabin in the wilderness, might have even 
greater need of good weapons in the land of | 
the living. 
(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for September) 


did you do that?” Percy asked, 








ye steered a gude course but findin’ Overfalls 
Light in a storm takes morre than steerin’.”” 

Lou flushed. 

“T’m a quartermaster in the Sea Scouts, 
sir, and studied navigation for two years. I 
shipped in the galley because I couldn't get) 
another berth. I'll do the best I can, sir. 

MacPherson stopped his pacing. | 

“*Coom over to that chart and tell me what 
ye know.” 

Lou stepped to the chart. Glancing over 
the log he noted the last entry and traced 
their position from the last pencil prick on 
the white paper. 

“We're here, sir,” he pointed, “and the | 
course should be nor-nor-west to raise Over- 
falls.” 

His parallel rule stepped over to the nearest 
compass rosette for confirmation. MacPher- | 
son marked the skill that handled the instru- | 
ment. He felt confidence in the calm knowl- 
edge of the tall Sea Scout. His bony shoulders 
shook the sodden cloth of his dungaree 
jumper in a jerky shrug. 

“Take her over, laddie, I'm gang below 
afore me engines are rracked to junk wie that 
handling they’re getting frae thim furriners. 
Gie us the bells and I'll see they’re answered. 
If we’re ta gang doon I'm stickin’ ta me warm 
engine room and nae that cauld sea as roars 
yonder.” 

He clapped the skipper’s cap on Lou's head | 
and roared at the boatswain. 

““Ye're takin’ orders from the lad, under- 
stand?” 


HE boatswain nodded, he would have 

jumped overboard before he would disobey 
an order from the quick-tempered Scotch 
engineer. MacPherson disappeared down the 
ladder and Lou bent over the chart. He 
checked and rechecked the figures in the log 
against the pencil lines on the chart. Over- 
falls light must lie fifty miles ahead. He drew 
a line along the chart and stepped off with the 
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“LUBBERS AFLOAT” 


ILL give you all the dope on sailing the high seas. 

Every boy hopes and expects in the very near future 
to take a sea voyage. Don’t be a “Land Lubber”. Know 
how to talk to the Captain in nautical terms. Know a 
Channel Buoy when you see one and if the captain shouts 
“Port your helm” don’t stand with your mouth open as if 
you never heard that before. 


A REAL BOOK 
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Sea Scout 
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This book will 
be equally inter- 
esting for its sea 
story that’s a 
treasure chest of 
history and tradi- 
tions of the sea 
that you'll enjoy 
exploring during 
yoursummer 
vacation. 


FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW AND SEND 
IT IMMEDIATELY FOR YOUR COPY OF 
“LUBBERS AFLOAT” BY LIEUT. COM- 
MANDER THOMAS J. KEANE. NA- 
TIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE SEA SCOUTS. 


COMMANDER THOMAS J. KEANE, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 
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dividers. Fifty miles, it said. Feigning a con- 
fidence he did not feel he leaned out the open 
window and peered into the storm as the 
rain beat against his face. 

Hour after hour passed as the Tuscan bore 
steadily and doggedly on in the teeth of the 
gale. He walked to the engine-room tube. 
MacPherson answered his whistle. 

**What is our speed by your revolution 
counter?” he questioned. 

“Twelve knots,” MacPherson barked. 

“And the slippage?” 

“T dinna ken, thot’s your job, nae mine.” 

Lou turned back to the log-book. He 
searched its pages for distances made good 
in previous runs under heavy weather. ‘Two 
months back he found the answer. His pencil 
figured rapidly on the edge of the chart. 
Taking his dividers he stepped off along the 
course line. Ten miles to go. Was his course 
true? Had the navigator before him pricked 
the right position on the chart? The “Hen 
and Chickens” lay south of Henlopen and a 
two degree error would pile them up on the 
worst spot along the coast. MacPherson was 
trusting him; would he run the old engineer's 
pride on a rocky reef? He glanced toward the 
bunk. The Captain's eyes were open, watch- 
ing him. He stepped to the Old Man’s side, 
troubled, the responsibility was great. 

In short, terse sentences he explained his 
fears. Captain Phineas Green opened his 
parched lips. The words came in jerks be- 
tween spasms of pain. 

** Position—correct—hold—course.” 

Lou stepped over to the window again. 
The minutes dragged by. He strained his 
eyes ahead. An hour passed, he must sight 
the Light soon. A weird glow showed off to 
starboard. His heart leaped as he watched it 
dim. Mechanically he counted as it came on 
full again. Fifteen seconds occulting! Over- 
falls Light! He leaned over the chart and 
swung the rule from the Light to the mouth 
of the Breakwater, he was going to run for 


Where Is. Television? 


before television becomes a household word. 
Great hope, however, lies in the fact that 
some of the most brilliant young scientists 
in the world are at work on the problems. 
They are backed by several of the largest 
laboratories here and abroad. Just as young 
Thomas A. Edison wrestled single-handed 
with the problems of the electric light and, 
finally, passed it on to fine laboratories which 
eventually produced the modern tungsten 
lamp, so these young men are now growing up 
with the difficult problems of television re- 
search, which will in time be taken over by 
great laboratory staffs and brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. The principal job at 
present is the job of waiting—getting what 
we can meanwhile in the way of thrill and 
novelty value. We may be sure that the 
technical work is in competent hands, and 
that only sufficient time and money are 
needed to give television the power that 
broadcasting has to-day. 

Even though no entirely satisfactory sys- 
tem of television broadcasting has yet been 
found, the science is not new. As far back as 
1842 an Englishman, Alexander Bain, man- 
aged to transmit pictures of letters from one 
point to another by electricity. Five years 
later another Englishman invented a system 
of revolving cylinders which recorded crude 
marks on chemically prepared paper from 
signals sent over a wire. But none took these 
experiments seriously. Morse’s telegraph 
was just then absorbing the scientific world, 
and that had no sooner become commonplace 
than there began that eleven-year epic of the 
sea which finally resulted in the Atlantic 
cable. Then came the duplex telegraph of 
Edison, Bell's telephone, and finally the dis- 
covery of electromagnetic waves by Hertz, 
soon followed by Marconi’s triumph of send- 
ing messages from England to America 
through the ether. It was not until the turn 
of the Twentieth Century that science gave 
serious thought to pictures sent from one 
point to another. 

From the beginning, investigators under- 
stood that picture transmission must be done 
piecemeal, not instantaneously. Unlike the 
human eye which sees a whole scene at once, 
electric mechanisms could view only a minute 
fraction of a picture at a time. These little 
elements could then be transmitted one after 
another till the whole picture had been trans- 
ferred. It was like moving a brick wall, one 
brick at a time. It took many minutes, 
sometimes whole hours, to complete the 
process. 











“Hey boss, the elephant’s sick. He won't drink!” 








shelter behind that favorite mariner’s haven. 

**West-nor-west,”” he commanded. 

The boatswain swung her to port. Two 
miles to safety!’ He searched for the range 
light on the southern end of the breakwater. 
The wind heeled the Tuscan into a slight list 
to port and Lou compensated with a few 
degrees north on the course. The boatswain 
picked up the light first. 

“Two points on the starboard bow, sir,” 
he said. 

Lou's chin went up at the “sir.” Tonight he 
was king, tomorrow he would be back in the 
galley but he was making the most of his job, 
now. The light slid past her beam, the Tuscan 


At first there was no attempt to transmit 
moving pictures. Only still scenes like 
photographs could be sent telegraphically. 
A small beam of light, falling upon a picture 
wrapped around a cylinder, was reflected to a 
device known as a “light-sensitive cell,” 
which generated electric currents of a 
strength equal to the intensity of the light 
received. When dark portions of the pic- 
ture came under the beam, little light was 
reflected, hence a small current flowed from 
the cell. When bright spots were reached, 
much light was reflected and the current 
became correspondingly stronger. By re- 
volving the cylinder at a steady rate and at 
the same time moving it slowly along end- 
ways, the light beam traversed the whole 
picture and picked out each little element of 
it in turn, just as you would take the bricks 
off a wall, beginning at the top and working 
down to the bottom. This process was called 
“scanning,” and it resulted in the transla- 
tion of the whole picture into electric currents. 

Now, as fast as the picture currents were 
generated they were placed upon a telegraph 
wire and sent to a far station where they 
were received by a delicate instrument called 
a galvanometer. This instrument, worked 
by the incoming currents, opened or closed a 
slit placed in front of a steadily burning light. 
Beyond the slit was another revolving drum 
upon which a piece of sensitive photographic 
paper was fastened. The drum, of course, 
was revolving at exactly the same speed as 
the sending drum and the light reaching the 
paper was varying in, brightness exactly as 
the moving surface of the original picture. 


rolled once and slipped into the calm water 
behind the Breakwater. Lou threw the 
engine-room telegraph to half speed and took 
the wheel. 

“Have the men stand by the anchor,” he 
commanded. 

The boatswain slipped below and mustered 
the crew while Lou edged his ship up to the 
fleet anchored in the harbor. At his command 
the chain roared through the hawse. He 
jerked the indicator to “Stand By” until the 
Tuscan tugged back on the chain. The bot- 
tom was good, the anchor held. He whistled 
down the voice tube. 

“Secure all.” 


(Continued from page 14) 


Thus an exact copy of the original was gradu- 
ally photographed at the receiving end of the 
line. This was called ‘telephotography.” 
Many scientists worked upon the idea and 
many different ways were found of accom- 
plishing the result. But they were all alike 
in that they used “‘scanning” and an electric 
“eye” at the transmitter and some kind of 
revolving drum or plate running exactly in 
step at the receiver. To-day the very same 
system is in use throughout the world and 
many of the pictures of important events you 
see in the newspapers have been sent over 
wire or radio by telephotography. 


BUT now we come to television, a vastly 
more difficult thing to accomplish. 3 
you know from familiarity with the movies 
still pictures may be made to “move” if 
they are exhibited to the eye one after another 
with great rapidity. If more than sixteen 
pictures a second are shown the eye can not 
separate the different views but will obtain 
the illusion of motion if the pictures are 
slightly different. Applied to television, this 
principle means that the apparatus must be 
able to “scan” a whole scene in one-sixteenth 
of a second and be ready to begin over again 
immediately. Now in still picture trans- 
mission the usual time for scanning is about 
seven minutes. Hence a speeding up of 
nearly seven-thousand-fold must be accom- 
plished. Imagine tearing down that brick 
wall, brick by brick, seven thousand times as 
fast as normal! ‘This is television. Is it sur- 
prising that though scientists have succeeded 
in doing it, their results are still imperfect? 
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The dour Scotchman’s voice had a cheery 
ring. 

“Aye, aye.” 

Lou laid the skipper’s cap reverently upon 
the chart table. He had brought his ship to 
port. Some one else would take over from 
now on and he would go back to the galley. 
The cook’s heavy tread sounded on the bridge 
ladder and he puffed into the pilot house. 

“Good vork, Looey,”” he commended, “* Ay 
bane proud of you, Looey. Yoomp down 
below and turn in, I'll make your bread- 
dough.” 

Lou started to go below, his feet were 
leaden and his heart heavy. He bumped 
blindly into the lanky form of the Chief 
Engineer who stood blocking the doorway, 
glaring at the cook. 

“Who arr ye ta be givin’ orrderrs on the 
bridge,” he roared, * tha lad’s in command ’til 
we dock and gie it I hae ony inflooence wie the 
Shippin’ Board he'll ship oot wie us as third 
mate. Git doon below wie yer patty pans 
afore I lose ma temperrr.” 

The cook scuttled away in terror and the 
Chief turned to the skipper. Captain Phineas 
Green drew a long, cautious breath, the ribs 
still driving agonizing pains through his chest. 

“ The sea needs lads—like him—”’ he whis- 
pered. “I'll see he gets—his ticket.” 

“D’ye hear, lad?” rumbled the Chief. 
“Ye're to be made third mate,” he shook his 
head deprecatingly; “it’s nae so gude as a 
third engineer's ticket but twill do, ’twill do.” 

Lou grinned as the loyal engineer slipped 
down the ladder. Then he reached for the 
skipper’s cap. Pulling it over his eye in 
merchant marine style he turned to the 
boatswain. 

“*Lay below and turn out a sailor to stand 
anchor watch,” he ordered. “I’m sitting up 
with the Captain til we get a'doctoraboard.” 

And old Captain Phineas Green smiled at 
the note of authority in the voice of his new 
mate. 


In television we have a person’s face to 
scan instead of a picture wrapped on a drum, 
and it is more convenient to hold the face 
still and move the light beam. This beam 
may be swept back and forth across the face 
by lenses carried on a whirling disk or it may 
be shone through a series of holes in the disk. 
In either case the result is that the face is 
covered by parallel lines of light from top to 
bottom, the whole subject being scanned 
once in about one-twentieth of a second. So 
rapidly does the light spot move that the 
amount reflected at any instant is very small. 
Hence the “telelectric eye’ which views the 
process must be enormously sensitive. For 
this purpose an interesting cousin of the radio 
tube is used—a tube in which there is a 
metallic coating which generates electricity 
when light shines upon it. This photo- 
electric current is so small that several tubes 
must be used in series to generate enough for 
transmission, and even then, enormous 
amplification is necessary. But if the tubes 
are feeble they are nevertheless absolutely 
faithful. They do not miss the smallest 
variation in brightness in the face they are 
“‘watching.”” In this respect they are many 
times more accurate and more rapid than the 
eye. 

At the receiving end the radio-borne cur- 
rents must be amplified and reconstructed 
into an image of the face, but this time in 
front of an observer rather than on photo- 
graphic paper. Here another vacuum tube is 
used which is somewhat similar to the bril- 
liant orange neon lamps we have seen in ad- 
vertising signs. Neon gas has the property 
of glowing exactly as brightly as the strength 
of the current sent through it. But if we 
looked directly at the tube we should see only 
a steady bright light. The eye could not 
follow the rapid flickering nor put the thou- 
sands of little picture elements in their right 
places. Again we must use the scanning 
system, this time reversed. We view the 
lighted tube through a second scanning disk 
running in exact synchronism with the first 
and thus, through the very inability of the eye 
to see the picture elements separately, we see 
the face as a whole, seeming to live and move 
just like the original. 


AND now, what are the principal difficu!- 

ties still in the way of television ,accom- 
plishment? The first and most serious is 
speed. To be recognizable a picture must be 
made up of many thousands of individual 
picture elements—it takes many bricks to 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


make a smooth wall. The present television 
standard, which seems to be about the lowest 
capable of giving satisfactory results, requires 
a picture made up of sixty parallel lines each 
composed of sixty separate dots of light and 
shade. Twenty whole pictures a second is 
considered a minimum to give smooth mo- 
tion. Thus the variations in current trans- 
mitted reach the staggering total of 72,000 
per second, or, expressed as whole cycles of 
variation, 36,000 per second—about three 
and one-half times as many as are trans- 
mitted by the best radio channel in voice- 
broadcasting. Now, broadcasting is done by 
“modulating” very high-frequency electric 
waves with the lower frequencies of the voice. 
The highway or “channel”’ needed for trans- 
mission must be at least twice as wide as the 
voice frequencies themselves since they 
travel on both sides of the central wave. 
Thus for television a waveband 72,000 cycles 
wide is necessary. In order to give the new 
art as free a hand as possible, the Radio 
Commission has ruled that a channel 100,000 
cycles wide shall be used. In the ordinary 
broadcasting range between 550 meters and 
200 meters there are only nine such channels 
possible, and already this area is “chuck” 
full with the six hundred stations sending 
out voice and music. Fortunately, in the 
shorter wavelength region now assigned for 
experimental work, conditions are more 
favorable. Between 200 meters and 50 meters 
there is room for forty-five television channels 
and by going down to 20 meters, ninety more 
may be added. Thus television today is car- 
ried on entirely below the 200-meter line. 

But the use of short waves brings its 
serious problems, too. The short waves do 
not carry well, except over very long dis- 
tances. That is, either they carry a few miles 
or many thousand, but are blanked out in 
between. Then, too, short waves are reflected 
back from the “* Kennelly-Heaviside”’ layer in 
the upper atmosphere, so that television re- 
ceivers are apt to pick up double images and 
“ghosts.”” Third, short waves are absorbed 
and distorted by steel buildings, and there 
may be large metropolitan areas where sight 
broadcasts are unreceivable. And _ finally, 
there are the familiar bugbears of fading and 
static, which at present are not controllable 
by any simple means even within the longer 
range of plain broadcasting. Both of these ills 
are far more serious for television than for 
voice transmission because the eye requires a 
better quality of images than does the ear in 
order to find a message intelligible. An addi- 
tional difficulty is in keeping the receiving 
apparatus exactly in step with the trans- 
mitter. The slightest error in synchroniza- 
tion makes the picture into a jig-saw puzzle 
that has not been put together. Science is of 
course working on all these difficulties, and 
refinements in circuits and apparatus are sure 
to overcome them in time. But at present the 
imperfections must be accepted as part of 
the game. 

We have long heard of the thrilling day 
when one person calling another on the tele- 
phone can see him at the same time. The 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany for the past ten years has been working 


on this problem and has already achieved fine 
results. Dr. Ives and his assistants in New 
York have transmitted the image of Mr. Hoo- 
ver in Washington by wire and radio to New 
York City, there to be exhibited to a group of 
officials upon a talking screen. They have 
also achieved television in natural colors over 
short distances. A further advance is in the 
two-way television apparatus set up between 
the company’s offices at 195 Broadway and 
its laboratories two miles distant. But all of 
these results require intricate circuits, special 
telephone lines many times as “excellent” 
(and as expensive) as ordinary voice circuits, 
and a group of highly trained experts to keep 
the machines in operation. As far as the pub- 
lic is concerned the television attachment for 
the telephone is still beyond the realm of the 
practical—not because it can’t be done, but 
simply for the reason that nobody could 
afford it. 

A still more fascinating branch of television 
is in transmitting actual outdoor scenes as 
they take place, showing them upon theater 
screens or in the home. Here the problems are 
still more difficult because of the limitations 
of natural lighting. Our eyes themselves are 
extraordinary television mechanisms which 
operate on very small light intensities. But 
the “telelectric eye”’ is far less sensitive. The 
variations of the light reflected from normal 
outdoor scenes is not enough to operate it. 
Hence televising ball games, prize fights, 
parades, ete., is still impracticable. 


The | 


in a Skyscra 





answer to this problem lies in the develop- | 


ment of better photo electric cells. Already 
greatly increased sensitivity has been ob- 
tained by the use of caesium and sodium cells, 
but the study of these things is a branch of 
physical chemistry which has only just been 
begun. 

When the pick-up of outdoor scenes can be 
accomplished satisfactorily, we shall see upon 
the motion picture screens of the country 
news reels fresher than anything now offered, 
for we shall be able to witness events only a 
fraction of a second after they take place. 
Toward this goal Dr. Alexanderson of the 
General Electric Company has already pro- 
gressed, for he has been able to project upon 
a theater screen television images trans- 
mitted from several miles away—images 
large enough for a whole audience to see. As 
yet, however, he cannot televise any scenes 
except those which he can illuminate with 
strong artificial light. 

And so it goes. One by one the scientific 
problems are being met and conquered. 
Science has proved that physical obstacles 
can always be removed, given time and 
money enough for research and men enough 
with the high ability which such studies 
always demand. But even science can not 
always furnish a solution to the economic 
limitations which surround the things of 
which we dream. When all has been said and 
done the conveniences, the helps, the short- 
cuts, the powerful tools that science has 
brought us, can only be had at their price. 
They never come free. And so the question 
remains, in television as in everything else, 
what are we willing to pay for the privilege 
of seeing at a distance? 
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“Argonaut” Short-Wave Set 
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Wee ARGONAUT - 


[DUE to the rapid improvement in radio 
tubes and circuits, it is now possible for a 
novice to build a simple two-tube short-wave 
receiver capable of bringing in foreign sta- 
tions, as well as thrilling police calls, interest- 
ing transatlantic conversations and airplane 
radio messages. Most of these stations can 
be heard on theloud speaker. Those who are 
interested in code reception, can also listen 
to amateur stations, ships, etc., on this com- 
pact little receiver. 
The simplicity of the circuit is apparent 
ataglance. This set has been assembled and 
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wired by beginners in less than an hour. Best 
of all, complete parts are available in kit form 
with metal chassis drilled for mounting every 
part. 
$6 exclusive of accessories. Anyone 
ested in obtaining additional diagr rams, com- 
plete list of parts and other valuable informa- 
tion regarding the “Argonaut” Short-Wave 
circuit, may get this data free of charge, by 
writing to the ALLIED ENGINEERING 
INSTITUTE, Suite 541, 98 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y., enclosing 10c to cover 
mailing costs. 








The approximate cost of parts is under | 
inter- | 
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OVERING three city blocks, the 

New York Hospital and Cor- 
nell University Medical College is 
almost a city in itself. It has 45 
acres of floor space, 514 miles of 
corridors, and 35 elevators. 

In a big hospital, quick communi- 
cation is especially important. Sav- 
ing minutes may mean saving lives. 
For that reason the communication 
system of this huge group of build- 
ings is as complete as telephone engi- 
neering can make it. 

A mammoth exchange connects 
800 telephones in all parts of the 
institution. And “soft speakers,” 
with adjustable tone control, are 
placed in all the corridors. 

Suppose Dr. Smith is needed 
quickly for a consultation. 


A BELL SYSTEM 
fyjarwaysDRY! 


—if you carry a Marble’s water-proof match 
box in your pocket, Absolutely water-proof 
—holds supply for several days. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10-gauge shell. Only 
0c at your dealer’s, orsent postpaid. Get one 
today. Write for complete FREE Catalog. 


l. q Marble Arms & Mfg. Company 
=== 5092 Delta Av.Gladstone, Mich. U.S.A 
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'@ pay our breeders 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., inc., Box 412, new CITY, W. N.Y. 
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The information operator glances 
at the board, sees that he is in the 


hospital, and begins calling him 
on the “soft speaker.”” Dr. Smith, 
walking along a distant corridor, 
hears his name spoken quietly, 
and goes at once to the nearest 
telephone. Even the elevators are 
equipped with telephones. 

In the laboratories of the Bell Sys- 
tem, research engineers are working 
constantly to make telephone com- 
munication still swifter and more 
efficient. Each year they develop new 
ways to abolish time and distance. 
It is through their efforts that such 
modern marvels as the hospital tele- 
phone system described above 
are made possible. They are 
pathfinders of a new civilization. 
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Runs for miles. Two-speed, 
reversible electric motor, op 
erating on 4 inexpensive flash 
light batteries. Motor sounds 
ke real speed boat. 
sturdily built of metal; 
and black; 18 in. long. Propeller, tube and shaft 
Rust-proofed motor parts. A modern speed oat, 


Thrills galore. Get the I 
$4-00 


{awk from your dealer, or send $1.00. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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‘SPEND A SUMMER IN THE WOODS 
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Live with Dan Beard, 


Lindbergh Club makes model airplanes. 


PIKE COUNTY, PA. 

ee Vw 2 SSE UE Eee eee eee eee ee 
Dan Beard Camp, Suffern, N. Y. 

Please send me 
Parent's 


Address 


WITH DAN BEARD 


famous wilderness man, one of the founders of the 


Boy Scouts Grow strong and healthy in rugged land of Pike County, 
Pa.—-alt. 1700 ft. Dan Beard, with staff of sportsmen, naturalists, 
s aviators, will personally help you to become an expert woodsman. Horse- 
Yue manship ke swimming, canoe trips, markmanship, pioneer wooderaft. 


Cabin tents. Not a Scout camp. 


but if you are a Scout you can pass tests and win merit badges Every 
Boy Scout council should send at least one member. Inclusive fee. 
BOYS 10-17 


illustrated catalog. 
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warships. 


Cement. 

Just write du Pont for U.S. S. 
‘New York” design sheet and 
full instructions. Duco Cement 


uses as well as for model boats. 
It is transparent, waterproof, 
quick-drying, easy touse. Holds 
like a bulldog on any material 
except rubber. Send for in- 
structions and folder of tips on 
how to use Duco Cement for 
making and mending, to DU 
PONT, Dept. B-8, Wilming- 
ton, Del 














f The Knife for Scout Camp! 


The Approved Boy Scout WHITT-L-KRAFT 
Knife the best all-around camp knife! 


For whittling—-has four blades——big one for 
coarse work, small one with 45° offset point 
for fine work——‘‘hollow-chisel"’ blade for extra 

fine, close-in work-—and a seraper blade for 

finishing your ‘Work, No better knife for 
whittling is made 
For camp—big blade and small 
blade to do the usual knif 











jobs; ‘‘hollow-chisel’’ black 
for punching and drilling; seraper 
blade is a combination can opener, 

bottle opener and screw-driver 
mpage by 200 Scouts—for 
Scouts —- Approved B.S.A ‘ 
WHITT L KRAP T Knife is set of camp = 
tools in a knife handle. Costs 
only $1.50 at dealer's or your 
and $1.50 


\C scout outfitter’s. Or, send their name, g $ 
} direct to us. We'll rush the knife to you postpaid 












CATTARAUGUS CurteRy COMPANY 


LITTLE VALLEY, N. 








Advertisers Who Have 
Something to Sell to Our 
220,000 Readers 


If you are thinking of advertising let us 
send you free of cost a copy of Milline 
Copy Channels. This Portfolio is only of 
interest to actual advertisers. It shows a 
method of breaking copy down into 7 fun- 
damentals, and of building up under the 
so Appeals listed, etc. It often helps an 
advertiser greatly to strengthen his mes- 
sage. Kindly state what you have in 
mind advertising and we will at the same 
time quote the cost of the space, etc. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Ave., New York Cit, 















Osi HIGH SCHOOL | 


Boys do better in a school they like. 
*j Jesuit direction . . . inspiring location 

. complete sport facilities greatly aug- 
ment the CAMPION Boy’s interest in hig 
work. Highest academic standing. Prep- 
aratory for any college. R.O.T.C. Write 
for | emg og —s and catalog. 

4. n, S.J., President 

CAMPION, Maox 2 Prairie du Chien, Wis. 








For rashes, burns 

and cuts » y@ 
Ointment 

Is soothing and healing 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 29K, Malden, Mass. 
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ERE’S FUN, boys! Build 
this smart scale model 
of one of Uncle Sam’s finest 
You can actually 
sail itin water. Anyone handy 
with his fingers can complete 
it in a few hours with a pocket 
knife and remarkable Duco 


is ideal for hundreds of home 
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THE 
TALLEST 
GROWING PLANT .. 
IN THE WORLD 
ISA SEAWEED» 
IN TROPICAL - 
WATERS - 
WHICH some-- 
TIMES ATTAING © 
MORE THAN 
500 FEET 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW 
THE PEST WHICH TS THE 
U.S.A. ILKION, OF DOLLARS 
AYEAR, wat DELIGERATELY 
BROUGHT TO 
THIS COUNTRY 






Shackleton, on Lis way toward the Antarctic, discovered in the 
south of the equator a seaweed of enormous size. 









THE HORNBILL 
A TROPICAL BIRD, 
IMPRISONS ITS MATE 
ON THE NEST ,UNTIL 
g THE EGGS ARE. HATCHED 















IF MAN HAO THE PROPORTIONATE 
POWER OF A MOLE HE COULD 

OIG A TUNNEL TWENTY MILES 
LONG IN OME DAY. 





waters 
Its top was floating on 


the surface, and by making soundings it was found that its roots were 


fastened at a depth of more than 500 feet. 


In comparison it may be noted 


that the Australian Eucalyptus tree sometimes attains a height of 400 feet 
and the American Sequoia (Redwood) sometimes 300 feet. 

During the middle of the last century a terrific insect pest ravaged the 
United States. A few eager American scientists encouraged the importation 


of the English Sparrow 
insect eater. 


which had the reputation of being a voracious 
Unfortunately, no check-up was made on this reputation, 


and only after the sparrow had become a menace that could not be exter- 
minated was it found to be an almost 100 per cent vegetarian. 





“Get Your Man!” 


(Concluded from page 23) 


And then suddenly the whole bunch of us 
shoot away from the main road in through 
the wildest woods you'll find in a fifty-mile 
radius around Morristown. Scotty is a bit 
ahead with his compass, showing the course, 
and we follow him as the leader, jumping 
over fallen trees, fording a couple of small 
streams, climbing up hills and scrambling 
down again. He loses the direction a couple 
of times, but since the new fellows don't 
know where we are going, it doesn’t make 
much difference. 

By and by the fellows start being them- 
selves. Their first reserve disappears and 
they jump right into the spirit of everything. 

Finally we arrive at a good camping spot 
and the Patrol members sling down their 
packs. 

A good camping Patrol is judged by the 
meals it prepares so here is where we do or 


die. 
Wwiik ‘SN the whole bunch has finished eat- 


ing, we straighten up abit around camp 
and then get going on a few rounds of “‘Cap- 
ture the Flag.”’ The boys just lap it up. First 
we have three fellows from the Patrol plus 
four guests on each team. Then Roy sug- 
gests that the eight newcomers try their 
strength against the six of us. But that 
doesn't work until he lets Brenny help the 
enemy. And what a trimming the “ Flaming 
Arrows” would have gotten if “the mutt” 
hadn't come to our rescue by grabbing the 
flag and dashing away with it, with all of us 
hot on his trail. 

The way the hours slip by! It starts 
getting dark and we get ready for camp fire. 
Flax produces his fire by friction set and 
makes fire in no time. And are the fellows 
They haven't seen that stunt 


pulled before. So their admiration is turned 
toward Flax. Let him have it. He needs it. 

We sing a bit and chat a bit and Brenny 
tells some adventure stories from the life of 
the “Flaming Arrows” and I turn to Roy 
and whisper. 

“Why don’t you spring it now when 
they're in the mood?” 

But he shakes his head. 

“Don’t pull in your line before the fish 
bites” says he, just like one of those old 
oracles. And I shut up. He knows his 
onions. 

On the way back to town there are plenty 
of stars to look at, and Joe, our astronomy 
expert, points out some of them with the 
beam of his flashlight. 

When we finally dismiss at the trolley 
and the “thank yous” are delivered, Roy 
says casual-like. 

“If you want to, why don't you come to 
our Patrol meeting Thursday?” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


They all think they’d like to and so we 
part. 


“T WONDER whether it'll work” says 

Brenny when I get together with him 
Thursday just before meeting time, to 
straighten out the den and get our souvenir 
wall and memory museum in perfect order. 
“The two Mills brothers are out. They have 
piano lessons to attend to. And Scotty’s 
man just isn’t coming so there will be no 
‘mutt’ to disturb our place. What about 
your fellow?” 

**He’ll be here.” 

I know, for Ben has been talking Scouting 
ever since we got back from that hike. 

And sure enough he is one of the first to 
show up. But not only that, the Mills 
brothers appear on the stage too with a grin 
on their faces. 

“We got off for once,” they tell us. 
Roy starts the meeting with the usual 


secret “Flaming Arrow’? ceremony. The 
guests think it looks swell. They don't 


know what it means and won't before they 
are initiated into the Patrol, but it is a great 
hit and exciting just the same. 

Then a regular meeting follows with in- 
struction and games and planning of future 
events and everything and I turn to Roy 
again and murmur: 

“When are you going to spring it?” 

“Hold your horses,” says he, and goes on 
telling about the glories of our old Patrol. 

So finally, he is just about ready to explode 
the bomb when something springs from 
another direction. 

It’s Brenny’s friend, Jerome, who takes the 
floor. 

“Gee, Roy, we certainly had a swell time 
the other day, and to-night too,” he says. 
“You just sold us the idea. Saturday while 
you old timers were getting supper ready we 
new ones got together and decided it would 
be a lot of fun to be Scouts. I have kept 
after the bunch ever since and here we all are. 
But we need your help, Roy. Do you think 
you can spare Brenny to be the Leader of our 
new Patrol?” 

You can knock Roy over with a feather. 
He just stared at Jerome as if he has fallen 
from the moon. He gulps a couple of times, 
then a grin spreads over his face and he 
stammers: 

*C-c-certainly—That is just swell!” 

He turns to Brenny with a smile and an 
outstretched left hand for the Scout hand- 
shake and “Congratulations.” 

And Brenny who is just as surprised as 
Roy has just about enough brains left to say: 

“Thanks.” 

I walk home with Roy. He is gloomy. 

“What a flop that turned out to be!’ says 
he. ‘Here we set out to get the Patrol up 
from six to eight fellows and instead we lose 
Brenny and go down to five.” 

“Flop nothing!” says I. “We set out to 
bring the Patrol up to eight. And what do we 
do? Instead of getting a couple of fellows 
added to our own Patrol, we start an en- 
tirely new one. Can't you see how that is 
going to help the Troop? When Brenny gets 
his boys in trim the Troop can enter one 
more Patrol in the rally and then we have 
one more chance to win. Now we just need 
three more for ourselves to get into the 
swim.” 

Roy stops and looks at me. 

“Golly, you're right!) Three more! That 
shouldn't be so difficult! You get your man, 
I'll get mine, and then we'll get another 
somewhere—and when I say gef, this time 
I mean get for keeps!” ; 

And that is the way we'll do it. We'll get 
our men, and when the ra!ly comes along, 
somebody will attach the streamer award to 
our Troop flag staff, and the “Flaming 
Arrows” and the “Speeding Arrows” will be 
the ones to yell the loudest ** rah-rah-rahs.”” 

Just watch us do it! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


THE Buddhist Arabs who fled to Ceylon 
long years ago to escape religious perse- 
cution believed they had found The Garden 
of Eden, or original birthplace of mankind. 
Indeed, this was not strange for the island 
is blessed with much that man craves. 
Fruits and grains; cocoanuts and rice; honey 
and spices and coffee; fish and plenty of 
edible meat. Rubies and sapphires there are 
and many other less precious gems; pearls of 
almost fabulous value. Under cultivation 
miles and miles of tea plantations have been 
developed; jungles have yielded fortunes in 
rubber, ebony andivory. There are immense 
graphite mines and it is quite likely the lead 
in the pencil you are using came from Ceylon. 
The area of the island is 25,332 square 
miles with about 5,300,000 population—a 
picturesque lot, descendants of Dutch and 
Portuguese traders and English colonists; 
Cingalese, Arabs, Persians, Kaffirs, Afghans. 
Of these, nearly 3,000,000 are Buddhists, the 
remainder includes Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Parsees and Christians. The Veddahs, or wild 
tribes, who live on the east coast are great 
archers but are peaceable unless molested. 
The climate is more equable than that of 
India. Of course it is hot, except in the hills 
and mountains, but not excessively so. And, 
of course, there are monsoons during the rainy 
season, June to October. Those who have lived 
in the Temperate Zone only, scarcely can 
conceive the diabolical fury—the uncanny 
beauty—of a monsoon. Brotherhood mem- 
ber, Cedric Senaratna of Ceylon, who sent us 
the sea views which appear on this page also 
sent us a picture entitled “Monsoon Night,” 
but we did not attempt to have it reproduced 
because its value lies in its coloring. But 
perhaps you can imagine the sky like an in- 
verted bow] of burnished brass casting a glare 
over all until it melts into a dull lead: still- 
ness so rigid that even leaves seem cast in a 
metal mold: a whirl of blinding dust followed 
by an avalanche of black clouds: A ROAR! 
-and the earth slides under a sheet of water. 
Instead of destruction, however, the monsoon 
brings new life to vegetation. It is due to these 
heavy periodical rains that Ceylon’s tea 
growth, as well as other crops, is so luxuriant. 
The cultivation of tea is an interesting 
story; diving for pearls is one of the most 
hazardous and dramatic of occupations— 


to remind you. I feel that you will see each 
boy personally or in a group and will urge 
them to work hard at everything they do 
while on Camp. Tell Ed, Harry, Billy, Jack, 
and all the rest of the older boys. Remind 
them to try to carry out the Scout Law just 
as diligently as they can, especially the points 
about friendliness and helpfulness. 

“Don’t forget what Mr. Quin told us. 
‘There is a time for all things.’ I am sure you 
will recall that. 

“Try to make the boys understand it. 
When they swim, may they swim hard; when 
they eat, may they eat hard; when they play, 
may they play hard; when they work, may 
they work hard; and when they rest, may it 
be only at rest periods and at night. 

**For each boy to get the most out of camp, 
he must enter into all the activities with a 
vim and with a grin. The boy who enjoys his 
stay atjcamp most is the one who bends all 
his efforts toward making other people have a 
better time. Do you agree with me? 

“If you should ask how you could make 
other people happier while at camp, I would 
refer you directly to the Scout Law, for by 
keeping the Law in mind, a person cannot 
help but be a most pleasant companion and 
a real comrade. 

“Here are five things you might point out 
to the fellows, Hugh, in order to help them a 
little, maybe. 

‘(1) Keep active, alive, 
during Instruction period. 

**(2) Be on time to assemblies. 

**(3) Behave at the waterfront. 

**(4) Stay away from headquarters. 

(5) Always be cheerful and smiling— 
never complaining. 

**T am counting on you, Hugh, to put this 
thing across. You are an Eagle Scout and 
the boys love and respect you. Take my 
place and do the thing as I would try to do it, 
if | could be there. 

“T know you can and will do it. Good-bye 
and good Juck. “Your Comrade, 

“ALBERT REICHERT.” 


and attentive 
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Ceylon—A Garden Set in the Sea 


Cedric sent us another picture in color of the 
women and children waiting on the beach at 
sundown, straining their eyes for the boats 
of the divers to appear above the horizon. 
Elephants are used for heavy hauling and 
for much ordinary transportation, although 
there are many automobiles and trucks on 





The pomiene at Beruwela dai above 
is on the spot where the Moslems first 
landed in Ceylon. Horse-Shoe Beach 


the island, too. One may see the huge 
creatures patiently plodding along the roads 
oblivious to the motors whizzing by, and it 
is not difficult to imagine that in their 
venerable wisdom they sense that even as 
they and their kind have witnessed the pass- 
ing of centuries, so they may survive the 
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at Hambanota with its narrow strip of foam at the edge of the sandy shore gives the 


effect of a crescent 9 4 pearls set around a sapphire. 
ermen of Colombo gather to ply their trade or visit together 


where the fis 


The other beach scene is at Mutwal, 


International Friendship Network for All Boys Everywhere. 
Send for Rules of W. B. B. Correspondence Club. 


Hiking With Green Bar Bill 


(Concluded from page 26) 


you remember that a few months ago I 
set out hunting for a new idea for Patrol 
hikes. 
Well, here is one from Lawrence Leaver, 
of LaCrosse, Wisconsin: 


* Dear Green Bar Bill: 

“Most of the members of our Blazing 
Arrow Patrol were working on their Second 
Class Requirements 
and needed some- 
thing to speed them 
on so that they might 
pass that rank at the 
approaching Court 
of Honor. I set out 
to develop the plans 
for a Patrol hike 


of the magazine. 


Ten Scout Teasers 
Test your knowledge on these ten teasers. 


Then try them on your friends. 
stuck you will find the answers on another page 


—GREEN Bar BILL. 


tions by means of the sun... go 200’ 
NNW to a lone tree... name it... fol- 
low trail signs from here to a rocky cliff . 

signal your name to Wa Wa Coo Chee on the 
cliff to the north . . . write down what he 
replies . make your meal of native fruits 
and berries. Observe rules of safety and use 


your knife and axe properly.’ 


“ After eating, the Patrol assembled around 
a fire, and Chief Wa 
Wa Coo Chee told 
his warriors a_ real 
Indian story. Then 
by singing the Patrol 
Song and repeating 
the Scout Law, this 
interesting and novel 
Patrol hike that ac- 


If you get 





which might ‘do the 
trick.’ It worked, so 
I am passing it on 
to you. 

“At our regular 
weekly Patrol Meet- 
ing, Chief Wa Wa 
Coo Chee—the name 
I took for the occa- 
sion—stood bef ore 
his mighty band of 
Blazing Arrows and 
addressed them in 


kept warm or cold? 


the Official Uniform? 


ing gray’’ foretell? 
6. 


day of the year? 


1. Should a person suffering from shock be 
2. Where may camp emblems be worn on 


3. What kind of an insect is a spider? 

4. What kind of wood is considered the 
best for making fire by friction? 

5. What weather does ‘“‘evening red, morn- 


hat is a Scout supposed to do every 


7. What is a pedometer? 

8. How many legs has an insect? 

9. Where would you apply a tourniquet to 
stop an artery bleeding on the forehead? 

10. What is a lariat? 


complished some- 
thing was ended. 


* LAWRENCE 
“LEAVER, EAGLE 
“SCOUT, 
“Blazing Arrow 
“Patrol, Troop 8, 

“La Crosse, 
“Wisconsin.” 


ANP now, Edward 


Kuss of Troop 7, 











the Indian Sign Lan- 
guage saying, ‘Big 
Chief want Blazing Arrow braves meet infour 
moons. Bring eats and Scout book. Braves 
go on trail.’ Naturally this started lots of 
guessing as to what was to happen. 

“Each brave, when the time came, was 
given a pencil and a piece of paper with in- 
structions which were to be carefully fol- 
lowed. Here is the gist of them: 

“Chief Wa Wa Coo Chee wants to see if 
his Blazing Arrows make good Second Class 
Scouts. So Blazing Arrows must follow Wa 
Wa Coo Chee’s trail. 

***Follow White Man’s War Path U.S. 16 
East to tall Pine tree . . . find your direc- 


Pottsville, Pa., steps 
forward to tell how 
he solved a difficult Patrol Problem: 

“Last spring our Patrol was composed of 
the best bunch of guys ever. We were 
having great fun in our Scout work. Then all 
of a sudden I found out that Dick and Bob, 
two brothers, were going to move about two 
miles away from our neighborhood. No 
sooner had I learned this before my Dad 
informed me that our family would move 
about two miles away in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

“Something just had to be done about it, 
so I wiped my head clear of cobwebs and 
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many inventions of man—perhaps mankind. 

It would never do, in even the briefest 
sketch of Ceylon, to omit mention of the 
Sacred Bo Tree—historically speaking, the 
oldest tree in existence—which takes us back 


to the story of Prince Siddartha Gautama, 


born in India some time between 600 and 
500 B.C., who became known as Buddha, and 
founded the religion which bears his name. 
It was after he had given up wife and child, 
wealth and luxury, in his search for truth 
that he rested beneath a Bo tree (fig family) 
near to Benares and received great spiritual 
enlightenment. In the year 245 B.C. a cutting 
from this tree was carried to Ceylon and 
planted, and owing to the most watchful 
care it is in healthy condition to-day. 

The two principal cities of Ceylon are 
Colombo, with its broad and well laid out 
streets, and Kandy, where are located the 
Government buildings and barracks and 
Dalada’s Temple, built for the purpose of en- 
shrining Buddha’s tooth. But Buddha him- 
self had naught to do with temples. He 
and a small band of disciples in India lived 
in the humblest way and went about the 
country spreading his precepts among those 
who cared to listen. None but a student of 
the cult should attempt to explain it, but it 
is safe to say that Buddha's starting point 
was: Self-love—the root of discontent. Even 
the modern Mr. Wells says, “‘ He who forgets 
self, escapes from prison.” 

The Mohammedans, or Moslems, have 
their mosque and observe the customs of 
“the Faithful.” The Parsees, followers of 
Zoroaster, pass along the streets, dignified 
and rather remote. There are snake charmers 
and dancers whose art is of primitive origin. 
There are 7,000 Scouts. Vivid little Ceylon! 

a world in itself as most islands are. 

We mustn’t forget to tell you that in ad- 
dition to the pictures, Cedric sent us a small 
black elephant. ‘* What shall we name him?” 
we asked a gentleman bornin Ceylon. “‘ Why 
not ‘Podi Allia’?” he suggested; “that’s'native 
for ‘little elephant.’’”’ So Podi he is and ever 
shall be, unless he grows into an ebony tree. 

Above all, we must tell you that Cedric is 
a P. L.—won the rope spinning contest at 
the annual jamboree, Colombo, a short time 
ago—and says his two heroes are “B. P. ” 
and our own beloved Daniel Carter Beard. 


started my brain buzzing, and before long, 
lo and behold, I had the solution! 

“We started to work hard, saving every 
cent, and before long we all had bought 
bicycles. Some of them were far from new, 
but we soon made them look like new. Then 
every week we held our meetings in a new 
place. After the meeting, I would give each 
boy a sealed envelope, with instructions 
where to meet next week. 

**Boy! maybe we didn’t have good times. 
One week at the swimming-hole for swim- 
ming and life-saving instructions, and the 
next week at the firehouse to work on our 
Merit Badge for Firemanship. And besides 
all this, we had a Bicycle Patrol and we all 
passed our Cycling Merit Badge.” 


That’s making the best of a difficult 
situation. 


And now take a look at the winners of the 
Track Cast competition. 

1st prize ($10.00) Teddy Kelley, “Flying 
Eagle Patrol,” Troop 121, Quantico, 
Virginia. 

2nd prize ($5.00) Anthony Gerharz, Life 
Scout “Wolf Patrol,’’ Troop 1, Billings, 
Montana, 

Honorable mention: 
los Gatos, California; August Eothe- 
ineyer, St. Maries, Idaho; Richard Brown, 
Loganton, Pa.; Eugene Gosciewicz, Cicero, 
lll.; Jack Richards, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado; Reas Mickelson, Lago, Idaho. 


3ruce Clendenen, 


Congratulations, all of you! 

LT us stop a moment and think very hard. 
All set? Ready! Go! Here is the thought 

for the month. 

“When a man aims at nothing, he seldom 
misses his target.” 

So let’s aim high and we may eventually 
reach a star. 

I aim to please. May I succeed! 

Yours until Saratoga Springs, 
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Piccard Balloon Packet 


This Packet contains no German or Austria, but all 
good and scarce stamps as follows—75c. Piccard 
BALLOON stamp issued to commemorate the professors 
10 miles ascent. Cayman Islands which depicts 
William IVth. and George Vth. A set of Charkari 
Pictorials, new issue Siam, Indian Native States, 
Ceylon, British Colonials, Mexico, Epirus, ete., all 
for 5c. but big discount approvals must be requested. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND (BL) LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Tog. Led 3 ay ks TTE & TRIANGLE! 


Gooutions Uruguay “flying horse’’ | 
id scarce Guatemala ree | 
ee ‘Ss illustrated) are include: 
in our big et = 60 Gtorene 
Stuns akia, Grand 
Liban, Vesepuaine British and 
erence Cotes jes, etc. ALL 
FOR Sc TO APPROVAL APPLI. | 
CA! NTS! Big lists given. | 
(Dept. 50) CAMDEN, NEW vous 






















mystic STAMP COMPANY 





BIG 10c OUTFIT! 


Packet British Colonies, including beautiful 
Bechuanaland (illustrated) ; Pkt French 
Cols. ine. maps and animals; pkt stamps 
from queer countries such as Nejd, Manchukuo, 
ete.; set of world’s smallest stamps (cat 

75¢.); watermark detector; perf. gauge; pair 
Stamp tongs; package hinges—All for 10¢ 


to rin’, applicants 
JUSTIN STAMP CO., Roseville, Cal. 


The prettiest foreign stamp portraying George Washington 
is the famous Polish Number 267 We will send this 
beauty together with U. S. $2.00 and $5.00 stamps, the 
complete set Rumania aviation issue, complete set Russia 
(5 values), complete set Latvia (8 values), all for 10¢ 
to approval applicants. 

GLOBUS STAMP CO., Dept. 48, 270 Fourth Ave., New York 


costa RICAN TRIANGLE, BRUNEI 
Grenad: Misnet os it et Corea, SPOR Be 
ein 
TO MTOSE REQUESTING uk "FAMOUS APP *ROVALS Z 
VIKING STAMP CO., Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GOOD NEWS: It's our 10th Anniversary, so to the first 500 
collectors ig ti ad, we shall comune you the 5c that 
send. There te no catch to this 

BETTER HURRY AND WRITE TODAY! 


RARE CANADA MAP STAMP 


1898 in'my bumper packet, also $2.00 U.S. stamp, $1.00 Canada 
postage stamp, Ne’ wfoundland Caribou set, and many other fine 
verterhile stamps such as pictorials, commemoratives, catalogue 
high. Don’t delay, send now. Only 10c to approval applicants. 


H. N. JACKSON, 1761 6th Ave. East, Owen Sound, Ont, Canada 


Soe groans issue No, 572, cat. 50c 
be to approval applicants. $5.00 
a Liberss) No. 673, cat. $2.50, only $1 AC 
933 cat. with premium, $2.30! 
~ nt - < 1000, ‘Tee; 600, 20c; 200, 10c. 15 Confederate 
prints 10c. TATHAM STAMP | ‘cO., (B80) w. Springfield 



































GIVEN! JUNGLELAND PACKET! | 


New fogpe)s 


Borneo wy - Vigewe) 





3 Big or 80 situs. 
trated bargain lists and valuable coupons—ali given to applicants for 
oun dandy. sppeavale enclosing 3c postage! sensational offer! 
Midwood Stamp Co., Box 6B., Midwood Station, Brooklyn,N.Y. 


RARE GREECE AIRMAIL 

7 times larger than picture — only stamps in 

wortdin S colors! Also pac Bet fine stamps 

from Inini (new country), British & French 

Coionies—ship, map, scener: oa mal stumps, 

ete. All for 5c to > approval applicants! EXTRA. 
‘ack of hinges free with o' 


WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 6023 Harpe, 8B, Chicago 











Stamps priced '(c, 1c, Ic, etc., on our approvals 

If you have under 15000 var. you can build up a fine 

collection cheaply by buying from our low priced sheets. 
Premium to applicants, 26, dif. Spain 3¢ 


KEIGWIN STAMP CO. Box 85 BL Vineland, N. J. 


Xtt pire, STAMPS 
postage 3c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


20c. 50% approval sheets sent with each order. 
B.L. Miami Stamp Company, Fostoria, Ohio 


NOT 
TOO 
LATE 


Earn Money for 
CAMP 


TT Housanps of boys 
are going to have 
the time of their lives 
this summer in camp. 
Will you be with them? 
Expenses today are low- 
er than ever. No one 
who really wants to go 
need stay away this 
year. 

On the opposite page 
is a special announce- 
ment that will show 
you an easy way to get 
some ready cash. 











Write Jack Gardner today! 





























It WAS a warm evening. Mr. Birwood 

suggested to his guests, Bob, Phil and 
Harry, that they find comfortable chairs on 
the terrace while daylight lasted. 

“We have had a number of interesting and 
instructive books on stamp-collecting re- 
cently,” Mr. Birwood began. “Here is one 
I have found especially attractive; “Com- 
memorative postage stamps of the United 
States,” by Ralph A. Kimble. One may 
specialize in commemoratives or just include 
them in a general collection. Behind these 
portraits and scenes there are always stories 
which have vital reference to the welfare of 
our country. They are well told by Mr. 
Kimble. He has a special talent in that direc- 
tion. All other reference as to plate numbers, 
quantity printed, watermarks, perforation, 
errors, and other data have been carefully 
listed. Mr. Kimble writes a stamp column 
for the Chicago Daily News; he is also on the 
air from station WMAQ. He saw active serv- 
ice in the World War. The book is published 
by Grosset and Dunlap of New York.” 

The boys found the illustrations, which are 
copies of the originals from which the stamps 
were designed, of much interest. 

Mr. Birwood told of the Hungarian Boy 
Scout Jamboree being held near Budapest 
and known as the “Jamboree, 1933, Budapest 
—Gidullé.” Poster stamps are being circu- 
lated. On them is a design which has also 
appeared on large posters—that of a Boy 
Scout with the world resting in his hand. 
these stamps are not for postal service 
they will not find a place in the catalogue. 
However, in commemoration 
of this Fourth World Scout 
Jamboree, August 2 to 15, the 
Hungarian Government has 
authorized the issuance of five 
stamps to commemorate the 
event. These went on sale 
July 10 and can be used for 
the governmental announcement 





postage, 
states, until September 30, 1933. 


Colors and values are: 10 filler, green; 
16 filler, red brown; 20 filler, carmine; 32 
filler, bright yellow, and 40 filler, blue. 
The design pictures a bounding stag against 
a background of the right half of the Hun- 
garian coat-of-arms. 

“It's high time the United States issued a 
Boy Scout stamp,” said Harry. ““We have had 
Red Cross and Arbor Day issues.” 


“An excellent program has been sug- 
gested,” Mr. Birwood answered. “The idea 
comes from the McKeesport Philatelic 


Society of Pennsylvania which is associated 
with the McKeesport Affiliated Territorial 
Boy Seout Council. They have begun a 
drive for a stamp or set of stamps to be issued 
by the Government in February, 1935. The 
Society has presented a petition to Congress- 
man Clyde Kelly, Chairman of the Congres- 
sional Postal Committee, for the considera- 
tion of such a stamp or stamps. The date 
chosen will be the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Boy Scouts of America. 
The petition was personally presented by Mr. 
W. A. Robb, local Scout Executive, to Mr. 
Kelly at a special meeting held on April 10, 
at which time he addressed the club. The 
Society is composed of Scout officials, Scouts 
and high-school boys. Mr. J. L. Hammitt is 
President of the society. I think this plan 
deserves the support of everyone interested 
in the welfare of the Scout organization. 
Wouldn't it be a good idea to write to your 
Congressman?” 

The boys were highly enthusiastic and 
promised to do everything they could to 
help forward the plan. Much may be ac- 
complished by concerted action. 

When the subject had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, Mr. Birwood had something to say 
about the Balbo flight of twenty airplanes 
from Italy, part of the fleet to stop in Iceland, 
the remainder to make the Chicago Fair its 
destination. For this flight the Italian gov- 
ernment prepared a strip of three stamps 





When 


For the 
center of the strip a regular-size stamp 
with an excellent portrait of the King —" 
been decided upon which was flanked « 

either side by two horizontal oblong nei 
about the size of the special delivery stamp. 
That to the left had no postal value. The 
national flag is shown against a dark back- 
ground. Each plane of the twenty carrying 
mail franked with these strips is to stamp the 
plane’s name across this panel. The right- 
hand design pictures an exaggerated curve of 
the earth and the ruins of the Colosseum 
tipped by the curve at the left. Planes are 
seen in flight and headed toward a distant 
shadowy Chicago Fair. Value, forty-four 
liras, seventy-five centesimi. The center 
stamp is for registration and has a value of 
five liras, twenty-five centesimi. Now, let’s 
see what a complete set of these stamps would 
amount to. A single set costs nearly seven 
dollars. The surcharge of the names of 
twenty planes multiplies the single amount by 
twenty—one hundred and forty dollars! In 
all probability the surcharged label will not 
be admitted to the catalogue as it is not a 
postage stamp. The right-hand design for 
the Iceland stamp is different from those 
made for the longer flight. In a chariot 
drawn by four white horses is a female figure 
in flowing draperies holding an orb in the 
left hand. The background shades to dark 
at the right, against which are shown the tails 
of four airplanes. If one is to have a complete 
showing of Italian stamps expense must not 
be considered. The squadron of airplanes 
under General Balbo with its many stamps is 
only a beginning. On its stop at Rome and 
in Greece the Graf Zeppelin continued on 
down the western coast of Africa across the 


which are artistically a success. 





Atlantic to South America. Some of the 
countries visited prepared appropriate 
stamps. Italy was especially responsive. 


There was a set for the State and others for 
the Aegean Islands, Tripolitania, Cyrenaica 
and San Marino. These are all to be highly 
praised for their art work. The home set of 
six are quite large and are printed in two 
colors. All but one of the scenes chosen are 
of classic Rome and always the Zeppelin is 
shown in flight. Three lira, black and green, 
Pyramid of Caius Cestius; five, green and 
brown, a view along the Appian Way; ten, 
‘armine and blue-black, Mussolini’s new 
Stadium; twelve, blue and orange, the Castle 
of St. Angelo; fifteen, brown and gray black, 
the old Roman Forum and twenty, red brown 
‘and ultramarine, the Imperial Way. Three 


‘subjects with a classic trend decorate the six 


values for Tripolitania. The arch of Marcus 
Aurelius, on either side of which are shown 
bas reliefs of the chariots of Minerva and 
Apollo, are found on the five lira, purple, and 
fifteen, carmine; Giovanni da Bologna’s 
bronze Mercury on three lira, brown, and 
twelve, blue, and Guido Reni’s lovely female 
figure of “Dawn,” is on the ten lira, green, 
and twenty, brownish black. The Cyrenaica 
set of six also with three subjects, pictures a 
giant with an arrow drawn to his bow, 
Pegasus, faintly indicated by clouds and an 
ancient galley. All these designs include the 
Zeppelin in flight. Six value of the San 
Marino set of 1931 have been surcharged in 
dark blue with a representation of the airship 
between two small medallions below which, 
in two lines, is “ZEPPELIN” and “1933.” 
Then the new values, L.1 to L. 20. Total 
value in liras for each set is sixty-five. 

“And even the United States fell for that 
idea in 1930,” laughed Phil. “Clever sales- 
manship selling it to so many govern- 
ments.” 

Mr. Birwood smiled. “Greece issued only 
three values; thirty drachmas, red; one hun- 
dred, blue, and one hundred and twenty, 
brown. An inscription at the top reads, 


‘Athens—Rome—Rio de Janeiro’ and in a 
panel between the repeated value at the bot- 
tom is ‘Air Mail Service—Italy—Greece— 
Turkey.’” 
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answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


| unless they meet the approval of an expert. 


| for reply. 











BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification Zz Pee 
eae 
any unsatisfactory service — first to the 7 aera and then to 
us. In writing advertise re be sure to enclose 3c postage 
In returning “approvals” be sure to include 
your name, address and invoice number, and address them 
to the com pany from which you received them. 

“Approval” stamps sent by adtertisers involre no obli- 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid for 
or returned, 











‘NUACE MOUNTING 
“CORNERS | 


TRANSPARENT —* 









& 
bs i as 
HE rere way 
of mounting 
photos, covers, 
cards, stamps. 
3 styles. “Regular” 
JUNIOR for covers and 


larger snapshots. 
“Junior,” with nar- 
row margins, for smaller snapshots, blocks, 
and single stamps. “Transparent,” clear as 
glass, the newest idea for stamps, etc. 
Regular and Junior styles in Black, White, 
Gray, Sepia, Red, Green—100 to the pkge. ; 
in Gold or Silver, 60 to the pkge. Trans- 
parent style, 80 to the pkge. 

Only 10c a pkge. at your dealer, or 5 & 10c_ stores, 

or send 10c for package and samples. 

ACE ART CO., 8 Gould Street, Reading, Mass. 


1934 EDITION 
Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue 


on Sale in September 
Many Important Price Changes 
BOUND IN CLOTH 
BOUND IN CLOTH. with Thumb Index, 
Postage extra. . . Weight 3 Ibs. 
FROM YOUR DEALER, or 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAMPS 5 Abyssinia 
10¢, 25 Africa 
10e, 25 Air Mail 10c, 11 Al- 
bania 10c, 12 Bosnia 10¢, 25 
Canada 10¢, 10 Ecuador 10¢, 
15 Egypt 10¢, 25 Finland 10¢e, 
10 Guatemala 5c, 50 diff. from 


REGULAR 
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50 countries 10c¢, 15 Architee- 
ture stamps 10¢, 15 Wild Ani- 
mals 10e, 10 Ships 10c. All 
above packets with 1.000 
hinges for $1.00. Approvals with order if requested. 


BATCHELDER STAMP CO., Peoria, TL, 
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34 VARI erase Panis ssues 
high values (3 . 12¢!)} 
my 


mail; En- : 








ceeds 85c_ All to approval apple: ants for only aa rice — yo 


CURHAN STAMP © lass. 





CHINA FAMINE RELIEF STAMPS 5 cents 


le to $1.—sells for 35¢, but we give this with a set of 
Commemoratives to buyers from our exceptional approvals. 
China can ill afford charity money and these stamps 
should be good. 
PACIMPCO 


Box 552 Glendale, Cal. 





Lithuania Map Triangle! 
(as illustrated), also packet T’an- 5° 










ganyika, italian Somaliland, 
Sudan, Mozambique, Grenada, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Kenya, U. 
revenue, etc.—all for only 5c with 
bargain approvals and lists. 


Black Star Co., Box 365-B, Evanston, Ill. 








Queer, freakish stamps from Zanzibar, Soudan, 
Algeria, Victoria, —— li, Malay States, Nigeria, 
British Colonials,’ South Americans. Don’t delay! 

see WHOPE ING PACKET GIVEN 


ASA FOR 5¢ POST 
Li Yasnantd GRAY STAMP CO. Dept. B.L. Toronto, Canada 








. READ THIS 
55 ALL 2 ow: ERENT good —— gee ININI 
GWA CYPRUS and BEAUTIFUL FRENCH 


ALI 
COLONTAL PICTORIALS. That's a. “all. Stamp 
Wallet a i aa ALL for 5¢e to Approval ween 
ITED PACIFIC — ISTS 
Box 25, Ventura, Calif. 


WASHINGTON STAMP! 


of Poland, also Scarce Costa Rica c 

Triangle, ‘and biz pkt. 56 dif. includ- 

ing U.S. stamp, Zanzibar, Suri- 

nam, C narkhari, a giant and midget 
" —all for only 5c with lists and 

approvals. MONUMENT STAMP 

‘Astin Baltimore, Md. 


Te GIVEN TO Yovu! 
— 4: Wine) acket all different stam = 


Dept. ns 



























3 (no Germany 

er Europeans) including Scarce China 
Kira (as illustrated), Charkhari, Inini, 
other strange lands; also big illustrated 

Tints. All GIVEN to approval — 


bee | Stewart Stamp Service, Winchendon, Mass. 
TRIANGLE STAMP GIVEN 


and 15 other beauties from Togo, Ga- 
bo nm, and other interesting countries, 
given to applicants for approvals beginning at % cent. 


DOMINION STAMP CO., Dept. BL Clarendon, Va. 


FALKLAND IS.—U. S. 


Strange bi-color from South Atlantic 
(as illus, Jincloded with 25 different U. S. 
{old issues, commemoratives) * 10 dif- 
ferent South America all for ce to ap- 
proval — oe 

DSON & CO.. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


How to Take a Daniel Boone Hike 


(Concluded from page 25) 


chipmunks, squirrels, woodchucks, ’possums, 
raccocns, skunks, antelopes, Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, Rocky Mountain goats, black 
bears and grizzly bears, buffalo, deer and elk 
meat, and found them all good food. Of 
course, I liked some better than others, but 
I have never eaten poll-parrots, crows or 
turkey buzzards. They say that young 
crows, squab crows, are good food! As I 
dictate this, my crow outside the window is 
hopping around on his perch and yelling, 
“No! No! ! 


C. Hart iahias declares that mountain 
lion is the best of meat. I have never tried 
that or wild cat. Wolf 
**mutton” is gummy, 
rank and disagree- 
able. Dog meat is 


Answers to Ten Scout Teasers 


(See page 45) 


Boone hike, as Daniel Boone himself did, 
with parched corn meal and bacon. Daniel 
Boone used smoked black bear for bacon, but 
plain old hog bacon’s good enough for us. 


Corn- Meal Mush 


Here was at one time the great American 
dish. In 1825 mush and milk signs marked 
the eating-places all over New York City and, 
if properly cooked, mush to-day is the best of 
the modern cereals, and is very simple to 
make. Put a pail of clean, fresh water over 
the fire and when it begins to boil lively, 
put in the salt and then slowly pour the corn 
meal into the water, 
stirring it as you do 
so. Whenit becomes 
thick enough to suit 





excellent, but I 
wouldn't eat it. Iam 
prejudiced. I would- 
n’t eat a horse either, 
for I do not like to 
eat my friends. 


. Fair weather. 
. A Good Turn. 


I have heretofore 
given you an excel- 
lent recipe for cook- 
ing andserving angle- 
worms, but suppose ae ae anteiie. 
we leave them to tie). 
someof the scientists. 


Six. 





1. Warm, by rubbing, or with blankets. 

2. On the left breast pocket of the shirt. 
3. A spider is no insect. 
4. Yucca; American elm. 
5 
6 
7 
r 


. An apparatus which registers the num- 
ber of steps in walking or running. 
8 


9. Atourniquet cannot be used. Pressure is 
applied to the artery at the temple. 

10. A long line, usually of hide, with a run- 
ning noose used by cow boys for catching 
(Spanish: Ja, the— reata, 


your taste and is 
thoroughly cooked, 
serve it hot. Our 
Southern cook made 
me some this morn- 
ing which was quite 
thin. After I had 
allowed a piece of 
butter to melt in it, 
it was simply great 
and very satisfying. 


It is an arachnid. 


Of course, 
Eastern boys may 


you 








Those fellows will try 

anything once. All I 

want to do here is to impress upon you 
that food is food, by whatever name it is 
known. An oyster would taste just as 
good, no matter what outlandish name you 
gave it. But eggs! Well, we must not give 
them a bad name. 


After this discourse, let us settle down to 
some foods within our reach. Fresh meat on 
a summer hike is only fresh when one starts. 
Therefore, bacon or jerked meat (that is, 
dried meat) must be used, for it is easy to 
carry, and when one is hungry, it tastes 
mighty good. Even bacon should be well 
wrapped in paper if the day is hot. 


There is an Alaskan firm which furnishes 
jerked reindeer meat for hikers. I have a 
piece of it in my vest pocket. In the open, 
corn meal is better than wheat flour. I have 
just finished a hearty breakfast, but the 
memory of some corn-meal hoe cakes, cooked 
on a frying-pan used as a reflector oven, 
makes me .hungry enough to eat another 
breakfast. In the accompanying diagram I 
show a few views of a frying-pan, used as a 
reflector oven, and do not forget that hot ba- 
con grease makes an excellent substitute for 
butter or oil for a lamp. 


Of course, any fellow who has eaten raw 
chestnuts, unintentionally occasionally ate 
insects, and if my memory is correct, I liked 
not their flavor, but there is no accounting 
for taste. Some people eat ants; some sav- 
age tribes eat caterpillars. Many people eat 
locusts (grasshoppers), and there are people 
up in Maine who will eat frozen ants, while in 
Egypt some folks eat raw ants with sugar; 
in Brazil they serve them with a sauce; in 
East India they stew them in buffalo grease 
and sometimes fry them in butter. But let’s 
forget about the ants. Doggone them any- 
how! I don’t think you want them and nei- 
ther do I 


In Africa they eat smoked bats. Whoopee! 
But we will wait until we go to Africa before 
we try that dish! So let us go on our Daniel 


have t6 acquire a 
taste for mush, be- 
cause it has not been common east of the 
Alleghenies since your great granddaddy’s 
day, and the Easterners have forgotten all 
about it. But remember that a splendid 
time to learn to eat mush is when you are 
hungry and on a hike. 


While visiting the Governor of Kentucky 
at the Executive Mansion, we had famous 
meals; but it was there I learned to eat whole 
wheat. Talk about hard times, for fifty 
cents one can buy enough whole wheat to 
feed a family a week and give it to them 
three times a day; but it is unsuited for a 
hike food, because it requires too long a time 
to cook. 

At this moment, Headquarters is about to 
adopt a folding mattress for the Scouts, 
which will weigh, if I remember correctly, 
about eleven pounds. We also have a bully 
new tent, made of two open front Dan Beard 
tents or Baker tents, facing together, the 
front flaps overlapping and thus making a 
splendid wall tent. Of course, the Cro- 
Magnon men had no tents, had no mattresses; 
neither did Daniel Boone, Simon Kenton nor 
Davy Crockett, and neither did the boys in 
the Dan Beard Outdoor School on their 
Daniel Boone hikes. But they all made their 
shelter of the material to be found in the 
woods. They made their own mattresses of 
ferns or browse, of pine, spruce or balsam. 
That is real, genuine camping! I still main- 
tain that we must LEARN TO LOVE 
HARDSHIP FOR HARDHIP’S SAKE. I 
will, however, add that I do not mean for 
you to choose a stone on which to sleep; but 
if you do have to sleep on a stone, thank God 
for the moss on the stone! 

Primitive? You bet we are primitive! We 
may use the LEAVES of the plants for our 
notebooks; we may eat with the FORK of a 
stream and use the BOLE of the on-rushing 
freshet for our cereal bowl; we may travel in 
a river FORD and pack our duffle in a tree 
TRUNK; but blamed if we .will BRUSH 
our teeth with a SCRUB oak! 
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“So long, Bob, I've got to make 
my three sales calls. I’m shooting 
for $5.00 this week in spare money 
earnings. Don’t forget, write Jack 
Gardner and tell him you want to 
sign up. You'll be surprised how 
easy it is to earn spare money.” 
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dropped in and gave me the chance 
to become the BOYS’ LIFE repre- 
sentative in my neighborhood. I 
can surely use some money. I'll get 
going as soon as I hear from Jack.” 


Get Your Share! | 


Here is a real opportunity for you 
to earn spare money. Hundreds of 
BOYS’ LIFE boosters are doing it. 
They earn their own spending money 
each week. They get the things they 
need and want when they want them. 
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You can do it, too. Be a “Live | 
Wire’—become the BOYS’ LIFE 
representative of your neighborhood. 


Don’t let some one else beat you to 
it. Give a little of your spare time 
for spare money. 
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It would then descend to a lower altitude and 
take another point of equilibrium. By again 
valving, the balloon could be brought still 
lower until finally earth was reached. But 
too much gas could not be released at one 
time. To do so would cause the balloon to 
drop precipitously and if the speed were 
sufficient, the envelope would be collapsed. 


AREFULLY Professor Reynolds turned 
the wheel controlling the valve mechan- 
ism. He had barely turned it a full revolu- 
tion when it came toa stop. He attempted in 
vain to move it. His efforts were futile. The 
valve was jammed! 

Motioning to Brian, he bid him help by 
swinging his weight against the wheel. To- 
gether the two swung on the wheel. The 
next thing they knew they were sprawling on 
the floorboards of the gondola. The wheel 
had suddenly let go and thrown them to the 
floor! What had happened? Had the valve 
broken and were they about to start a plunge 
for the earth? 

Breathlessly they watched the rate of 
descent indicator. Would it show a drop? 
If it did they were lost! The needle clung 
steadily to zero. The valve had not broken. 
The rope control must have given under their 
combined efforts. Now they were stranded 
in mid-air! They were at the mercy of the 
elements! Brian looked at the Professor. 

“We are in a bad position, Brian,” he said. 
“We shall have to wait for nightfall. Then 
the gas will contract when it no longer 
absorbs heat from the sun. That will make 
us descend. Just how far I do not know. 
Perhaps far enough so that we can emerge and 
use our parachutes. We shall lose the balloon 
and all the instruments with their data. The 
flight is ruined.” 

The Professor’s face fell. All his hopes and 
the time and money he had put into his ex- 
pedition seemed doomed. But the scientific 
mind of the old man would not give up to 
despair. He thought of their present and 
planned for the immediate future. 

“Our supply of oxygen will run short, I 
fear,” he said. “Ill cut down the Draeger 
apparatus so that it gives us but a quart 
a minute. Sit quietly and breath lightly.” 

Time dragged interminably. Slowly the 
temperature inside the gondola rose and rose. 
Soon it became stiflingly hot. This in an 
atmosphere where the temperature was fully 
78 degrees below zero! Brian wondered at it. 
‘Then he remembered that one side of the 
gondola was painted black! It was to ab- 
sorb the heat from the sun's rays. The black 
side was toward the sun. That was the rea- 
son. Even as he thought, the Professor arose 
and turned a crank which operated a gear. 
The steel cables from the metal ring below 
the appendices were attached to eyebolts 
which in turn were anchored to a ring. The 
inner side of this ring was toothed so that 
the gear could operate and turn the entire 
gondola irrespective of the balloon. After a 
few turns of the crank the Professor resumed 
his seat and shortly after the heat of the 
inside began to lessen. 

Brian became impatient. He had no 
figures to pour over as did the Professor. 
Suddenly he thought of the Professor’s words 
when he had told him that another was going 
on the flight. He thought of the old scien- 
tist’s term for him. ‘*Monkey.” With 
the thought came another, far different. 
Maybe all was not lost after all! Brian 
sprang to his feet. 

The Professor looked up irritably, annoyed 
at being disturbed. 

“T thought that I told you to remain 
quiet?” he said. 

“T will in just a moment,” Brian replied; 
*T have something I want to do.” 

With a grunt, the Professor returned to his 
figures and paid Brian no further attention. 
Working quietly, Brian set about dismantling 
a strong aluminium railing which ran around 
the wall of the gondola. It was to afford 
the occupants a means of bracing themselves 
in stormy weather or in a landing. Securing 
several lengths about three feet long, Brian 
resumed his seat on the floor. 

Taking out his knife, he began to fashion 
the pieces into long sharp pointed rods. 
The blade of his knife cut through the soft 
metal easily and soon he was through with 
his task. Then he laid the rods beside him on 
the floor. Three of them met with his needs. 
They were of the exact length and shape he 
wanted. Now he must await nightfall. 
When the balloon descended into the tropo- 
sphere once more he would go into action! 


Ten Miles Up! 


For the present there was nothing he could 
do. He could not even use the ’chute which 
was supplied for him. If they were to run 
into an emergency at that height and at- 
tempt to jump both would be dead before 
they could descend far enough to be in an 
atmosphere where there was sufficient oxy- 
gen to support life! 


HE long hours of the day finally dragged 

to a close. Night fell and the balloon 
began to settle, slowly at first, then more 
rapidly. Midnight came and passed. Dawn 
was at hand. The great bag was now soar- 
ing at less than twenty thousand feet, still 
stranded in mid-air! 

“We had best prepare to leave the bal- 
loon,” the old scientist said to Brian. There 
was a world of regret in his voice as he uttered 
the words. “There is nothing we can do. 
If we remain here the balloon will eventually 
rise again as soon as the sun’s rays expand the 
gas. She will not gain an altitude such as 
we were at yesterday but it will be too high to 
hope to jump in safety. Besides, our oxygen 
is almost gone. If we open the manhole and 
replenish the air of the gondola it will mean 
nothing. The supply would not last us long. 
Best we use our parachutes.” 

Even as he spoke, Professor Reynolds 
moved over to the manhole and opened the 
cover. Then he started donning his ‘chute 
and collecting his precious records. 

“Just a moment,” Brian said. “ Before 
we jump, let me put a plan of mine to the 
test. I think that there is a way of clearing 
the valve—if that is the trouble. I know I 
can do it!” 

“What can you do?” testily retorted the 
Professor. He was nervous and discouraged 
at the prospect of losing the results of his 
expedition. “The valve is either stuck or the 
rope controls are jammed. Perhaps broken. 
It is inaccessible. You cannot get at it. It 
is foolish to think so. Just more of your 
‘monkey business’,”! 

“It may sound like monkey business,” 
Brian retorted, “butitisn’t. It’s business for 
the monkey! Wait and see!" 

Brian laughed as he said it. His spirits 
rose at the prospect of action. At last there 
was something tangible to strive against. 
The Professor turned his back with a snort. 
He had little faith in Brian's ability to do 
anything. 

Without another word and before the 
Professor could prevent him, Brian stepped 
to the manhole and climbed outside. In one 
hand he held the three aluminium rods. The 
old scientist heard him leave and turned, 
open-mouthed. This was a Brian he had 
never known before. He seemed to be so 
sure of himself. There was nothing irre- 
sponsible about him now. Maybe he could 
do something at that! 


(Continued from page 6) 


“Wait!” shouted the Professor as he re- 
covered from his astonishment. “Put on 
your parachute before you go out there!” 

Brian was already sitting on the sturdy 
ring to which the lines leading to the girdle 
were attached. He looked down into the old 
scientist’s face with a grin. 

“A ‘chute’s no use—only a hinderance. 
It's too heavy and cumbersome to carry 
where I am going. I'm going up on top of the 
balloon!” 

Without waste of time, Brian started his 
climb. He stood on the ring and grasped 
the rope above his head. Gripping one rope 
firmly with one hand, he reached up with the 
other and forced one of the pointed rods 
through the strands of the rope. Then he 
climbed up and seated himself on the rod. 
It formed a sort of crude “*bosun’s chair.” 
Leaning backwards, he looked down at the 
Professor and smiled. 

“Tl be on top in no time! Stand by to 
tell me when to valve the gas!” 

Leaving the Professor wondering, Brian 
continued his climb. Reaching up a few feet, 
he forced the second rod through the strands 
of the rope above his head. Then, holding 
the remaining rod in his teeth, he clambered 
on the rod above. A quick bend backward 
and he pulled out the lower rod. Soon it in 
turn was above his head and he was climbing 
up to straddle it. He was literally carrying 
his own ladder with him as he went up the 
rope! In his teeth, he carried a spare “rung” 
in case one of the rods bent and became use- 
less! 


LOWLY, laboriously, he climbed upward, 
fighting every inch of the way. From 

time to time he was forced to sit and rest. 
But the smile never left his face nor the 
sparkle his eyes! The Professor began to see 
a ray of hope. It was soon dashed. Brian 
had reached the girdle. There seemed no 
possibility of his going farther. The balloon 
swelled out above his head and there were 
no more ropes to utilize. There was only the 
ragged end of the valve control rope dangling 
beside the girdle and telling a mute story of 
the trouble. Brian set his eyes upon it. 
There lay his pathway! 

Standing on the rod, he tried his best to 
reach the rope’s end. It was just beyond his 
finger’s ends. Satisfied that he could not 
stretch the distance, he seated himself and 
nursed his strength. There was still a way to 
reach it! It was a desperate measure but the 
situation demanded a desperate measure if 
he were to save the expedition. 

Again he stood erect. Carefully he drew 
his legs under him, his feet close to the rope 
where the purchase was the firmest. He 
crouched down, hands grasping the rope 
above his head. The next instant he drove 
his legs down with all his strength and pull 
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Do You Know That—? 


S the number “13” unlucky? In the 

Great Seal of the United States there 
are: 13 stars, 13 stripes; 13 arrows in the 
eagle’s talon; 13 clouds in thejglory; 13 
letters in the motto; 18 laurel teaves; 13 
berries on the branch; 13 feathers in the 
left wing; 13 feathers in the right wing; 
13 feathers in the tail. 

—James Egan, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
* * * 


THE brink of Niagara Falls has moved 
over seven miles west in the last 
30,000 years. 
—Robert Sforzini, Rochester, N. Y. 
* * * 


LIGHT year, approximately 5,880,- 

000,000 000 miles is 63,300 times the 
distance from the earth to the sun. As 
there are 63,360 inches in a mile, the 
distance from the earth to the sun (92,- 
870,000 miles) may be compared to a 
light year as‘an inch is to a mile. 
—Parke N. Bossart, Owatonna, Minn. 


are 15,000 elk, 1,000 buffalo, 900 deer, 
700 antelope, 180 grizzly bears and 500 
brown bears. 
—Edward Fozefezyk, Chicago, Ill. 
- 7 * 


N Yellowstone National Park there 


ALASKA which is only about twice as 
large as Texas has 15,132 miles of 
seacoast while the United States proper 
has only 12,877 miles. 
—Frank W. Haines, Jr., Dexter, Me. | 
* * . 


HEN six cubic inches of nitro- 
glycerine explodes, it will raise nine 
tons to a height of one yard in one forty- 
thousandth of a second. 
—Harold Kinseth, Minneapolis, Minn. 
* * * 








EXAS, and Texas alone has the right 
to subdivide into five states; each 
with a governor and all of the necessary 
officials. 
—Edwin Christ, St. Louis, Mo. 


REWARD! 


BOYS’ LIFE will pay $1.00 for every “Do You Know That?” 
accepted. You run across them continuously. Encyclopedias are full 
of them. Please give source of information or substantiating facts 
wherever possible. Because of the quantity submitted none can be 
acknowledged or returned. Write ’em short and send them in—a postal 


will do. 


2 Park Ave., New York City. 
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with his arms as he did. His body went 
hurtling upward into the air, his hands out- 
stretched and fingers clutching at the rope’s 
end! 

It seemed an eternity before he felt the 
rope touch his fingers. They closed upon it. 
He hung, dangling on the rope, nearly twenty 
thousand feet above the earth with nothing 
between himself and the ground but air! 

He knew he could not cling there for long. 
He must fight his way upward while his 
strength lasted. Desperately, inch by inch 
he wormed his way. His fingers ached and 
his arms were cramping. Still he struggled 
on. A chill ran through him as he thought 
of what would happen if the valve opened. 
The rope would run free for a time and then 
suddenly stop. With that stoppage the jerk 
would cast him from his hold. He would fall, 
tumbling end over end, faster and faster, 
ever downward! Into oblivion! 

The valve held and the rope was firm. 
Soon he was able to dig his toes into the soft 
side of the balloon and relieve the direct 
strain upon his hands. He reached a point 
where the great sphere started to flatten out 
to its top. Soon he was able to throw him- 
self flat upon its surface and rest. He was 
all but exhausted. 

After a time he arose and continued his 
path to the valve. The road was easier now 
His feet sank into the envelope as though 
it were some great featherbed. He reached 
the valve. A glance told him the reason for 
the failure. Moisture had condensed on the 
metal when they passed through the cloud 
bank. In the intense cold of the stratosphere, 
the moisture had frozen, forming a thin 
coating of ice over the surface of the metal. 
It was sufficient to jam the valve. He stood 
erect and drove his heel hard down upon the 
edge of the valve. A few blows and it was 
free. Now the valve would work and they 
could descend. 

“Professor Reynolds! Professor Rey- 
nolds!”” he shouted, “‘I have the valve free. 
Shall I open it?” 

“Yes!” came the answer from the worried 
Professor. ‘‘Valve gas for thirty seconds. 
Then close the valve!” 

Brian pulled the control rope and saw the 
great saucer-like valve sink The gas began 
to escape with an angry hiss which changed 
to a hollow sigh as the valve opened farther. 
The half minute passed and he closed the 
valve. The balloon started to settle, then 
fall somewhat rapidly. He felt his weight 
lighten, his body seemed to be floating on top 
of the balloon. He clung to the valve me- 
chanism. After a time the fall decreased and 
he again stood erect, hanging onto the rope 
control. 

“Valve again!” came the Professor’s cry. 
Once more Brian pulled on the rope and saw 
the valve sink. Another drop and another 
slow stoppage Now it was full daylight and 
the sun was coming over the horizon. Below, 
the earth lay still in shadow. Brian could 
dimly make out the towering shapes of moun- 
tains. Beyond was the sea. They must 
land soon for the wind would carry them out 
to sea if they did not get down within an 
hour. They were a bare fifteen or twenty 
miles from the shore. Yet all around was a 
mountainous waste with no sight of an open 
space in which they could effect a landing. 

The gondola was now less than a thousand 
feet above the higher peaks. Ahead was the 
sea, drawing nearer by the minute. If they 
went out over the ocean, all would be lost. 
They MUST land. Ahead Brian saw a long 
narrow lake, dead in their path. 

“Professor!”’ he shouted, “Quick! Get in 
the gondola and close the manhole tightly! 
We're going down! Get inside! Don’t stop 
to argue!” 

The instant that Brian saw the lake he 
made up his mind that there was the place to 
land. The gondola, sealed as it was, would 
be water-tight and light enough to float. 
The great bag would hardly sink. Some of 
the gas would remain in it. Of himself he 
gave no thought. Saving the Professor and 
the balloon with its contents were uppermost 
in his mind. They were too low now to use 
the ’chutes if they wanted to do so. He 
could not get his anyway. He opened the 
valve once more. The balloon dropped, and 
as it did he shouted to the old scientist. 
There was no answer. Brian assumed he was 
sealed in the gondola. 

The balloon began a smooth rush down- 
ward as he again valved gas. He saw that it 
would strike in the waters of the lake, near 
the shore. It was too late now to stop its 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


rush. Before it struck he again called to the 
Professor and received no reply. Then he 
braced himself as best he could and awaited 
the impact. 

A sudden thought flashed through his 
mind. What would happen when the gondola 
struck the water and the balloon was relieved 
of its weight? Would it ascend? Or would 
they go hopping along the surface as the bag 
tugged upward every time it was free of the 
drag of the gondola? Either would be bad. 
There was but one thing to do; pull the rip 
cord! 

As he crouched on top of the great bag 
waiting for it to strike, Brian set his eyes on 
the rope attached to the top of the rip panel. 
[t was a long piece of fabric set in the balloon 
and designed to pull apart when the rope was 
pulled. By this means the gas could be re- 
leased in a fraction of a minute and the lift 
of the balloon totally destroyed. He decided 
to spring for the rope the moment they 
struck. There would be no rebounding into 


the air with the rip panel pulled apart! 

They struck. A shower of spray shot into 
the air. As it did Brian sprang for the rip- 
panel rope and clutched it in his fingers. 
Then he threw himself over the bulging 
side of the balloon, still clinging to the 
rope. He felt a tug and then a steady 
strain as the rope pulled the panel apart. 
The next moment he struck the water and 
all went black. 

The icy water of the mountain lake re- 
vived him and he fought his way to the sur- 
face. He saw the balloon, its envelope near- 
ly collapsed, drifting down before the wind 
and bearing directly at him. A minute 
later he had clambered on to the raft 
the collapsed envelope formed. Then ex- 
haustion overcame him and he knew no 
more. 

When he came to his senses he was lying 
on the warm sand of the beach. The Pro- 
fessor was leaning over him. Making an 
effort, he succeeded in sitting erect. He 


The Readers’ Page 


didn’t look as if it could hold anything bigger 
than a rat. Anyway we tore it open and 
found that the occupant wasn’t much bigger 
thanarat. It was ayoungopossum. Jack 
said it couldn’t be more than three months old, 
probably had just strayed from its mother. 
I decided to take a couple of pictures of the 
little feller, so we found a dead snag about 
as high as our shoulders and let him loose on 
it. Jack stood guard while I got ready to 
take the picture. I saw that the flashbulb 
and holder were ready and gave them to 
Jack to hold until time to set it off. Then 
I set the focusing pointer on my camera at 
two feet. He was so little that I could get 
that close and still get him all on the film, 
although three or four feet away would have 
made just as good a picture. I measured the 
distance very carefully with the small tape 
measure I had, because I didn’t want to use 


up a flashbulb. 


When I was ready, Jack held the flash 
holder above my head and a little to 
one side and when I had set the shutter 
on “‘time” and opened it, he pressed the 
button which set the flashbulb off. We 
took two pictures of the little fellow and 
it’s a good thing we did as he was the only 
one we caught that night. Then we let 
him go. 

I wonder what kind of a story he told the 
family when he got home. Here is the way 
I have imagined he would recount his ad- 
ventures: 

“Oh Mamma (puff—puff) two big four- 
legged creatures with loud voices chased me 
into a hollow log and then (puff—puff) two 
giant two-legged creatures came and got me 
and let me loose on a little dead tree. I was 
so scared I didn’t even think to play dead. 
Then all of a sudden they let loose a big 
flash of light. It was brighter than the sun. 


looked around. The gondola rested in the 
shallow water nearby. The Professor was 
unhurt. All was well. 

“*Keep quiet, Brian,” the old scientist said; 
“everything will be fine in a short time. 
The gondola is safe. Soistheenvelope. You 
have saved the entire expedition. I am not 
one to say much. I find it difficult to express 
myself in words. I shall try to show my 
appreciation in deeds!” 

Nor did the Professor fail, for in a certain 
Institute of Technology there is a laughing 
but studious young man by name of Brian 
O’Roarke. He is taking a course in aeronau- 
tics. A peculiar thing about him is that he 
loves to have someone ask him the time of 
day. It gives him the opportunity of pulling 
out a handsome gold watch and looking at 
it. On its back is engraved a sketch of the 
Ad Astra with the tiny figure of a monkey 
perched on its top. Beneath is this legend: 
“To the Monkey of the Ad Astra from 
Joshua Reynolds.” 


(Concluded from page 31) 


They did it again. It blinded me. After 
awhile they let me go and I wasn’t hurt a 
bit. But I sure was scared.” 

Picture the excitement this narrative will 
cause in the opossum community. It will be 
passed down through the ‘possum genera- 
tions, with embellishments at each passing, 
and will cause awe in many a little Willie 
Opossum’s heart. Of course they couldn't 
know that little Mr. Possum was the means 
of one of the two-legged creatures getting a 
couple of prizes with one of the pictures 
which he unwittingly posed for and also 
gave him the idea of writing this account 
and illustrating it with the other picture. 
But that is the way it was and if this should 
happen to be translated into the Opossum 
language and little Mr. Possum should read 
it I want to thank him most heartily for the 
assistance which he so competently, if un- 
knowingly, gave. 


Where Are You Going to School? : 


HERE are more than a thousand colleges, 

big and little, of one kind and another, 
in the United States and Canada. Less than 
a hundred of these can be classified as Big 
Private Colleges, State Universities, or large 
endowed City Colleges. There are more than 
a hundred technical schools or institutes, or 
engineering departments of big universities, 
and here and there across the country there 
are now a number of the so-called Co- 
operative Colleges, where in one way or 
another work-shop conditions alternate with 
campus study periods. 

That leaves the great majority of American 
schools and academies of college rank to be 
classified under the single heading of Small 
Private. Colleges. In attendance they run 
from student bodies of only a dozen or so up 
to more than a thousand. Collectively, 
they have between a third and half of all the 
college students in the country. 

While each of the small colleges has its 
own particular set of entrance requirements, 
in general they resemble one another very 
closely. At first glance, these requirements 
also resemble very closely those of the large 
eastern colleges and state universities. 
But when it comes to the actual application 
of these requirements there is quite a differ- 
ence. In the main, the entrance require- 
ments of the small colleges are not nearly so 
formidable as those of the large eastern 


colleges, and are not quite so difficult as 
those of the state universities, because they 
are not so strictly applied. Of course there 
is no absolute rule about it; some of the small 
colleges are just as hard to get into as Yale 
or Harvard—but as a general rule this is not 
the case. Their entrance examinations are a 
little easier to pass; the marking is ordinarily 
not quite so strict. 

In spite of this fact the small colleges, like 
the larger ones, try to hold to fairly definite 
standards. They do not want to admit stu- 
dents who have not yet reached “‘college 
age” or college entrance grade. 

Let’s see how this works out. 

Suppose you have graduated from high 
school as one of the last third (in scholastic 
standing) of your class. You would probably 
find it pretty difficult, without special 
tutoring, to get into one of the large eastern 
colleges. You might even find it difficult to 
get into your state university, or, after being 
admitted, to stay in. But for a great number 
of the small colleges your age and graduation 
certificate will be enough to get youin. And 
if you want a college education so much that 
you are willing to do good work for it, you'll 
probably be able to stay in, and make good. 

But now suppose you haven't been able to 
graduate from high school. Most of the 
smaller colleges will do just as.the larger ones 
do: insist that you take another year’s work 
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or bring up your scholarship requirements by 
special tutoring before they will admit you. 

The question of where you are going to 
school, then, is of a good deal less importance 
if you are headed for one of the small col- 
leges than it is if you are aiming for one of the 
large eastern colleges or state universities. 
Provided, that is, you are going to be able to 
graduate fairly comfortably with your class. 

But if you're not fairly confident of gradu- 
ating with your class at a public high school, 
and yet want to go on to college, a year or 
more at a private school may help a lot. 
Most of the smaller private schools in par- 
ticular, of which there are fifty or more in 
nearly every state (and some of the larger 
states have hundreds), may be just what you 
need. For in these schools you can usually 
get the particular attention of teachers, in 
your own special case, that big public 
schools frequently cannot afford to give. 

Whether the college that you want to go 
to is large or small, you have to know how to 
study before you can expect to keep up with 
your courses there successfully. In a way, 
that’s what college entrance requirements are 
all about; once you have learned how to study, 
so that you can get from books the informa- 
tion that you need to reach a particular goal, 
keeping up with your class is relatively easy. 
Getting good grades, and passing examina- 
tions, becomes relatively easy. Graduation 
with your class becomes relatively easy. And 
getting into college becomes easy, because 
the college examinations or requirements are 
designed to show whether or not you have 
already acquired that ability. 

It’s when you have not yet acquired it, 
when keeping up with your class at school 
is tremendously difficult, that a private 
school, and often a small private school, 
may be just what you need. 

Cost? It all depends on the particular 
school. Private school tuition runs all the 
way from a hundred dollars a year (and in a 
few instances even less) for day pupils up to 
$2,000 or more (in the case of a few exclu- 
sive institutions) for boarders. 

Look up the possibilities in your own 
State. Myron M. Stearns. 

(Note: Comment on requirements for the 
State Universities will appear in this column 
next month.) 
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COLD 
BLACK TYPE 


“I hear,” said the friend, 
“that you have just made 
$50,000 in the insurance 
business.” 

“Right—except for one or 
two slight particulars. It was 
real estate—not insurance. 
It was $75,000, not $50,000. 
And I didn’t make it—I lost 
it!” 
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Has it ever happened to you 
that something you've told an 
acquaintance comes back, 
after many days, so distorted 
that you hardly recognize 
it? The spoken word so 
changes and colors much that 
we say, that by the time it 
passes many lips only the 
skeleton of truth remains. 

But how different it is with 
the printed word! © That is 
why you can trust the adver- 
tisements. Had you thought 
of it that way? Because the 
manufacturer and merchant 
are compelled to be accurate 
in type, you know that the 
quality of soap, ginger ale, 
clothing, butter or furniture 
you buy is as standardized as 
the calendar. It’s all the 
manufacturer and retailer 
claim for it. Jt has to be! 

Read the advertisements. 
Read them carefully, criti- 
cally. Read them for profit! 
Read them knowing that the 
truth pays . .. you and the 
advertiser! 
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It would then descend to a lower altitude and 
take another point of equilibrium. By again 
valving, the balloon could be brought still 
lower until finally earth was reached. But 
too much gas could not be released at one 
time. To do so would cause the balloon to 
drop precipitously and if the speed were 
sufficient, the envelope would be collapsed. 


AREFULLY Professor Reynolds turned 
the wheel controlling the valve mechan- 
ism. He had barely turned it a full revolu- 
tion when it came to a stop. He attempted in 
vain to move it. His efforts were futile. The 
valve was jammed! 

Motioning to Brian, he bid him help by 
swinging his weight against the wheel. To- 
gether the two swung on the wheel. The 
next thing they knew they were sprawling on 
the floorboards of the gondola. The wheel 
had suddenly let go and thrown them to the 
floor! What had happened? Had the valve 
broken and were they about to start a plunge 
for the earth? 

Breathlessly they watched the rate of 
descent indicator. Would it show a drop? 
If it did they were lost! The needle clung 
steadily to. zero. The valve had not broken. 
The rope control must have given under their 
combined efforts. Now they were stranded 
in mid-air! They were at the mercy of the 
elements! Brian looked at the Professor. 

“We are in a bad position, Brian,” he said. 
“We shall have to wait for nightfall. Then 
the gas will contract when it no longer 
absorbs heat from the sun. That will make 
us descend. Just how far I do not know. 
Perhaps far enough so that we can emerge and 
use our parachutes. We shall lose the balloon 
and all the instruments with their data. The 
flight is ruined.” 

The Professor's face fell. All his hopes and 
the time and money he had put into his ex- 
pedition seemed doomed. But the scientific 
mind of the old man would not give up to 
despair. He thought of their present and 
planned for the immediate future. 

“Our supply of oxygen will run short, I 
fear,” he said. “I'll cut down the Draeger 
apparatus so that it gives us but a quart 
a minute. Sit quietly and breath lightly.” 

Time dragged interminably. Slowly the 
temperature inside the gondola rose and rose. 
Soon it became stiflingly hot. This in an 
atmosphere where the temperature was fully 
78 degrees below zero! Brian wondered at it. 
Then he remembered that one side of the 
gondola was painted black! It was to ab- 
sorb the heat from the sun's rays. The black 
side was toward the sun. That was the rea- 
son. Even as he thought, the Professor arose 
and turned a crank which operated a gear. 
The steel cables from the metal ring below 
the appendices were attached to eyebolts 
which in turn were anchored to a ring. The 
inner side of this ring was toothed so that 
the gear could operate and turn the entire 
gondola irrespective of the balloon. After a 
few turns of the crank the Professor resumed 
his seat and shortly after the heat of the 
inside began to lessen. 

Brian became impatient. He had no 
figures to pour over as did the Professor. 
Suddenly he thought of the Professor’s words 
when he had told him that another was going 
on the flight. He thought of the old scien- 
tist’s term for him. ‘Monkey.’ With 
the thought came another, far different. 
Maybe all was not lost after all! Brian 
sprang to his feet. 

The Professor looked up irritably, annoyed 
at being disturbed. 

“I thought that I told you to remain 
quiet?” he said. 

“T will in just a moment,” Brian replied; 
“T have something I want to do.” 

With a grunt, the Professor returned to his 
figures and paid Brian no further attention. 
Working quietly, Brian set about dismantling 
a strong aluminium railing which ran around 
the wall of the gondola. It was to afford 
the occupants a means of bracing themselves 
in stormy weather or in a landing. Securing 
several lengths about three feet long, Brian 
resumed his seat on the floor. : 

Taking out his knife, he began to fashion 
the pieces into long sharp pointed rods. 
The blade of his knife cut through the soft 
metal easily and soon he was through with 
his task. Then he laid the rods beside him on 
the floor. Three of them met with his needs. 
They were of the exact length and shape he 
wanted. Now he must await nightfall. 
When the balloon descended into the tropo- 
sphere once more he would go into action! 


Ten Miles Up! 


For the present there was nothing he could 
do. He could not even use the ‘chute which 
was supplied for him. If they were to run 
into an emergency at that height and at- 
tempt to jump both would be dead before 
they could descend far enough to be in an 
atmosphere where there was sufficient oxy- 
gen to support life! 


HE long hours of the day finally dragged 

to a close. Night fell and the balloon 
began to settle, slowly at first, then more 
rapidly. Midnight came and passed. Dawn 
was at hand. The great bag was now soar- 
ing at less than twenty thousand feet, still 
stranded in mid-air! 

“We had best prepare to leeve the bal- 
loon,” the old scientist said to Brian. There 
was a world of regret in his voice as he uttered 
the words. “There is nothing we can do. 
If we remain here the balloon will eventually 
rise again as soon as the sun’s rays expand the 
gas. She will not gain an altitude such as 
we were at yesterday but it will be too high to 
hope to jump in safety. Besides, our oxygen 
is almost gone. If we open the manhole and 
replenish the air of the gondola it will mean 
nothing. The supply would not last us long. 
Best we use our parachutes.” 

Even as he spoke, Professor Reynolds 
moved over to the manhole and opened the 
cover. Then he started donning his ‘chute 
and collecting his precious records. 

“Just a moment,” Brian said. “Before 
we jump, let me put a plan of mine to the 
test. I think that there is a way of clearing 
the valve—if that is the trouble. I know I 
ean do it!” 

“What can you do?” testily retorted the 
Professor. He was nervous and discouraged 
at the prospect of losing the results of his 
expedition. “*The valve is either stuck or the 
rope controls are jammed. Perhaps broken. 
It is inaccessible. You cannot get at it. It 
is foolish to think so. Just more of your 
‘monkey business’,”! 

“It may sound like monkey business,” 
Brian retorted, “‘butitisn’t. It’s business for 
the monkey! Wait and see!" 

Brian laughed as he said it. His spirits 
rose at the prospect of action. At last there 
was something tangible to strive against. 
The Professor turned his back with a snort. 
He had little faith in Brian's ability to do 
anything. 

Without another word and before the 
Professor could prevent him, Brian stepped 
to the manhole and climbed outside. In one 
hand he held the three aluminium rods. The 
old scientist heard him leave and turned, 
open-mouthed. This was a Brian he had 
never known before. He seemed to be so 
sure of himself. There was nothing irre- 
sponsible about him now. Maybe he could 
do something at that! 


(Continued from page 6) 


“Wait!” shouted the Professor as he re- 
covered from his astonishment. ‘Put on 
your parachute before you go out there!” 

Brian was already sitting on the sturdy 
ring to which the lines leading to the girdle 
were attached. He looked down into the old 
scientist’s face with a grin. 

“A ‘chute’s no use—only a hinderance. 
It’s too heavy and cumbersome to carry 
where I am going. I’m going up on top of the 
balloon!” 

Without waste of time, Brian started his 
climb. He stood on the ring and grasped 
the rope above his head. Gripping one rope 
firmly with one hand, he reached up with the 
other and forced one of the pointed rods 
through the strands of the rope. Then he 
climbed up and seated himself on the rod. 
It formed a sort of crude “‘bosun’s chair.” 
Leaning backwards, he looked down at the 
Professor and smiled. 

“Tl be on top in no time! 
tell me when to valve the gas!” 

Leaving the Professor wondering, Brian 
continued his climb. Reaching up a few feet, 
he forced the second rod through the strands 
of the rope above his head. Then, holding 
the remaining rod in his teeth, he clambered 
on the rod above. A quick bend backward 
and he pulled out the lower rod. Soon it in 
turn was above his head and he was climbing 
up to straddle it. He was literally carrying 
his own ladder with him as he went up the 
rope! In his teeth, he carried a spare “rung” 
in case one of the rods bent and became use- 
less! 


Stand by to 


LOWLY, laboriously, he climbed upward, 

fighting every inch of the way. From 
time to time he was forced to sit and rest. 
But the smile never left his face nor the 
sparkle his eyes! The Professor began to see 
a ray of hope. It was soon dashed. Brian 
had reached the girdle. There seemed no 
possibility of his going farther. The balloon 
swelled out above his head and there were 
no more ropes to utilize. There was only the 
ragged end of the valve control rope dangling 
beside the girdle and telling a mute story of 
the trouble. Brian set his eyes upon it. 
There lay his pathway! 

Standing on the rod, he tried his best to 
reach the rope’s end. It was just beyond his 
finger’s ends. Satisfied that he could not 
stretch the distance, he seated himself and 
nursed his strength. There was still a way to 
reach it! It was a desperate measure but the 
situation demanded a desperate measure if 
he were to save the expedition. 

Again he stood erect. Carefully he drew 
his legs under him, his feet close to the rope 
where the purchase was the firmest. He 
crouched down, hands grasping the rope 
above his head. The next instant he drove 
his legs down with all his strength and pull 
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Great Seal of the United States there 
are: 13 stars, 13 stripes; 13 arrows in the 
eagle’s talon; 13 clouds in thexglory; 13 
letters in the motto; 13 laurel teaves; 13 
berries on the branch; 13 feathers in the 
left wing; 13 feathers in the right wing; 
13 feathers in the tail. 

—James Egan, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
* . «. 
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HE brink of Niagara Falls has moved 
over seven miles west in the last 
30,000 years. 
—Robert Sforzini, Rochester, N. Y. 
* * . 


A LIGHT year, approximately 5,880,- 
000,000 000 miles is 63,300 times the 
distance from the earth to the sun. As 
there are 63,360 inches in a mile, the 
distance from the earth to the sun (92,- 
870,000 miles) may be compared to a 
light year as‘an inch is to a mile. 
—Parke N. Bossart, Owatonna, Minn. 








wherever possible. 


| Do You Know That—- 


} 


N Yellowstone National Park there 
are 15,000 elk, 1,000 buffalo, 900 deer, 
700 antelope, 180 grizzly bears and 500 | 

brown bears. 
—Edward Fozefezyk, Chicago, IIl. 
* +. * 


ALASKA which is only about twice as 
large as Texas has 15,132 miles of 
seacoast while the United States proper | 

has only 12,877 miles. 
—Frank W. Haines, Jr., Dexter, Me. 
* * +. 


HEN six cubic inches of nitro- 

glycerine explodes, it will raise nine 

tons to a height of one yard in one forty- 

thousandth of a second. | 

—Harold Kinseth, Minneapolis, Minn. 
* * * 








EXAS, and Texas alone has the right 
to subdivide into five states; each 
with a governor and all of the necessary 
officials. 
—Edwin Christ, St. Louis, Mo. 
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with his arms as he did. His body went 
hurtling upward into the air, his hands out- 
stretched and fingers clutching at the rope’s 
end! 

It seemed an eternity before he felt the 
rope touch his fingers. They closed upon it. 
He hung, dangling on the rope, nearly twenty 
thousand feet above the earth with nothing 
between himself and the ground but air! 

He knew he could not cling there for long. 
He must fight his way upward while his 
strength lasted. Desperately, inch by inch 
he wormed his way. His fingers ached and 
his arms were cramping. Still he struggled 
on. A chill ran through him as he thought 
of what would happen if the valve opened. 
The rope would run free for a time and then 
suddenly stop. With that stoppage the jerk 
would cast him from his hold. He would fall, 
tumbling end over end, faster and faster, 
ever downward! Into oblivion! 

The valve held and the rope was firm. 
Soon he was able to dig his toes into the soft 
side of the balloon and relieve the direct 
strain upon his hands. He reached a point 
where the great sphere started to flatten out 
to its top. Soon he was able to throw him- 
self flat upon its surface and rest. He was 
all but exhausted. 

After a time he arose and continued his 
path to the valve. The road was easier now 
His feet sank into the envelope as though 
it were some great featherbed. He reached 
the valve. A glance told him the reason for 
the failure. Moisture had condensed on the 
metal when they passed through the cloud 
bank. In the intense cold of the stratosphere, 
the moisture had frozen, forming a thin 
coating of ice over the surface of the metal. 
It was sufficient to jam the valve. He stood 
erect and drove his heel hard down upon the 
edge of the valve. A few blows and it was 
free. Now the valve would work and they 
could descend. 

“Professor Reynolds! Professor Rey- 
nolds!”” he shouted, “I have the valve free, 
Shall I open it?” 

“Yes!” came the answer from the worried 
Professor. ‘“‘Valve gas for thirty seconds. 
Then close the valve!” 

Brian pulled the control rope and saw the 
great saucer-like valve sink The gas began 
to escape with an angry hiss which changed 
to a hollow sigh as the valve opened farther. 
The half minute passed and he closed the 
valve. The balloon started to settle, then 
fall somewhat rapidly. He felt his weight 
lighten, his body seemed to be floating on top 
of the balloon. He clung to the valve me- 
chanism. After a time the fall decreased and 
he again stood erect, hanging onto the rope 
control. 

“Valve again!"’ came the Professor’s cry. 
Once more Brian pulled on the rope and saw 
the valve sink. Another drop and another 
slow stoppage Now it was full daylight and 
the sun was coming over the horizon. Below, 
the earth lay still in shadow. Brian could 
dimly make out the towering shapes of moun- 
tains. Beyond was the sea. They must 
land soon for the wind would carry them out 
to sea if they did not get down within an 
hour. They were a bare fifteen or twenty 
miles from the shore. Yet all around was a 
mountainous waste with no sight of an open 
space in which they could effect a landing. 

The gondola was now less than a thousand 
feet above the higher peaks. Ahead was the 
sea, drawing nearer by the minute. If they 
went out over the ocean, all would be lost. 
They MUST land. Ahead Brian saw a long 
narrow lake, dead in their path. 

* Professor!”’ he shouted, “Quick! Get in 
the gondola and close the manhole tightly! 
We're going down! Get inside! Don’t stop 
to argue!” 

The instant that Brian saw the lake he 
made up his mind that there was the place to 
land. The gondola, sealed as it was, would 
be water-tight and light enough to float. 
The great bag would hardly sink. Some of 
the gas would remain in it. Of himself he 
gave no thought. Saving the Professor and 
the balloon with its contents were uppermost 
in his mind. They were too low now to use 
the ’chutes if they wanted to do so. He 
could not get his anyway. He opened the 
valve once more. The balloon dropped, and 
as it did he shouted to the old scientist. 
There was no answer. Brian assumed he was 
sealed in the gondola. 

The balloon began a smooth rush down- 
ward as he again valved gas. He saw that it 
would strike in the waters of the lake, near 
the shore. It was too late now to stop its 
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rush. Before it struck he again called to the 
Professor and received no reply. Then he 
braced himself as best he could and awaited 
the impact. 

A sudden thought flashed through his 
mind. What would happen when the gondola 
struck the water and the balloon was relieved 
of its weight? Would it ascend? Or would 
they go hopping along the surface as the bag 
tugged upward every time it was free of the 
drag of the gondola? Either would be bad. 
There was but one thing to do; pull the rip 
cord! 

As he crouched on top of the great bag 
waiting for it to strike, Brian set his eyes on 
the rope attached to the top of the rip panel. 
[t was a long piece of fabric set in the balloon 
and designed to pull apart when the rope was 
pulled. By this means the gas could be re- 
leased. in a fraction of a minute and the lift 
of the balloon totally destroyed. He decided 
to spring for the rope the moment they 
struck. There would be no rebounding into 


the air with the rip panel pulled apart! 

They struck. A shower of spray shot into 
the air. As it did Brian sprang for the rip- 
panel rope and clutched it in his fingers. 
Then he threw himself over the bulging 
side of the balloon, still clinging to the 
rope. He felt a tug and then a steady 
strain as the rope pulled the panel apart. 
The next moment he struck the water and 
all went black. 

The icy water of the mountain lake re- 
vived him and he fought his way to the sur- 
face. He saw the balloon, its envelope near- 
ly collapsed, drifting down before the wind 
and bearing directly at him. A minute 
later he had clambered on to the raft 
the collapsed envelope formed. Then ex- 
haustion overcame him and he knew no 
more. 

When he came to his senses he was lying 
on the warm sand of the beach. The Pro- 
fessor was leaning over him. Making an 
effort, he succeeded in sitting erect. He 
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didn’t look as if it could hold anything bigger 
than a rat. Anyway we tore it open and 
found that the occupant wasn’t much bigger 
thanarat. It was a youngopossum. Jack 
said it couldn’t be more than three months old, 
probably had just strayed from its mother. 
I decided to take a couple of pictures of the 
little feller, so we found a dead snag about 
as high as our shoulders and let him loose on 
it. Jack stood guard while I got ready to 
take the picture. I saw that the flashbulb 
and holder were ready and gave them to 
Jack to hold until time to set it off. Then 
I set the focusing pointer on my camera at 
two feet. He was so little that I could get 
that close and still get him all on the film, 
although three or four feet away would have 
made just as good a picture. I measured the 
distance very carefully with the small tape 
measure I had, because I didn’t want to use 


up a flashbulb. 


When I was ready, Jack held the flash 
holder above my head and a little to 
one side and when I had set the shutter 
on “time” and opened it, he pressed the 
button which set the flashbulb off. We 
took two pictures of the little fellow and 
it’s a good thing we did as he was the only 
one we caught that night. Then we let 
him go. 

I wonder what kind of a story he told the 
family when he got home. Here is the way 
I have imagined he would recount his ad- 
ventures: 

“Oh Mamma (puff—puff) two big four- 
legged creatures with loud voices chased me 
into a hollow log and then (puff—puff) two 
giant two-legged creatures came and got me 
and let me loose on a little dead tree. I was 
so scared I didn’t even think to play dead. 
Then all of a sudden they let loose a big 
flash of light. It was brighter than the sun. 


looked around. The gondola rested in the 
shallow water nearby. The Professor was 
unhurt. All was well. 

‘*Keep quiet, Brian,”’ the old scientist said; 
“everything will be fine in a short time. 
The gondola is safe. Sois theenvelope. You 
have saved the entire expedition. 
one to say much. I find it difficult to express 
myself in words. I shall try to show my 
appreciation in deeds!” 

Nor did the Professor fail, for in a certain 
Institute of Technology there is a laughing 
but studious young man by name of Brian 
O’Roarke. He is taking a course in aeronau- 
tics. A peculiar thing about him is that he 
loves to have someone ask him the time of 
day. It gives him the opportunity of pulling 
out a handsome gold watch and looking at 
it. On its back is engraved a sketch of the 
Ad Astra with the tiny figure of a monkey 
perched on its top. Beneath is this legend: 
“To the Monkey of the Ad Astra from 
Joshua Reynolds.” 


(Concluded from page 31) 


They did it again. It blinded me. After 
awhile they let me go and I wasn’t hurt a 
bit. But I sure was scared.” 

Picture the excitement this narrative will 
cause in the opossum community. It will be 
passed down through the ‘possum genera- 
tions, with embellishments at each passing, 
and will cause awe in many a little Willie 
Opossum’s heart. Of course they couldn't 
know that little Mr. Possum was the means 
of one of the two-legged creatures getting a 
couple of prizes with one of the pictures 
which he unwittingly posed for and also 
gave him the idea of writing this account 
and illustrating it with the other picture. 
But that is the way it was and if this should 
happen to be translated into the Opossum 
language and little Mr. Possum should read 
it I want to thank him most heartily for the 
assistance which he so competently, if un- 
knowingly, gave. 


Where Are You Going to School? ° 


HERE are more than a thousand colleges, 

big and little, of one kind and another, 
in the United States and Canada. Less than 
a hundred of these can be classified as Big 
Private Colleges, State Universities, or large 
endowed City Colleges. There are more than 
a hundred technical schools or institutes, or 
engineering departments of big universities, 
and here and there across the country there 
are now a number of the so-called Co- 
operative Colleges, where in one way or 
another work-shop conditions alternate with 
campus study periods. 

That leaves the great majority of American 
schools and academies of college rank to be 
classified under the single heading of Small 
Private. Colleges. In attendance they run 
from student bodies of only a dozen or so up 
to more than a thousand. Collectively, 
they have between a third and half of all the 
college students in the country. 

While each of the small colleges has its 
own particular set of entrance requirements, 
in general they resemble one another very 
closely. At first glance, these requirements 
also resemble very closely those of the large 
eastern colleges and_ state universities. 
But when it comes to the actual application 
of these requirements there is quite a differ- 
ence. In the main, the entrance require- 
ments of the small colleges are not nearly so 
formidable as those of the large eastern 


colleges, and are not quite so difficult as 
those of the state universities, because they 
are not so strictly applied. Of course there 
is no absolute rule about it; some of the small 
colleges are just as hard to get into as Yale 
or Harvard—but as a general rule this is not 
the case. Their entrance examinations are a 
little easier to pass; the marking is ordinarily 
not quite so strict. 

In spite of this fact the small colleges, like 
the larger ones, try to hold to fairly definite 
standards. They do not want to admit stu- 
dents who have not yet reached “college 
age” or college entrance grade. 

Let’s see how this works out. 

Suppose you have graduated from high 
school as one of the last third (in scholastic 
standing) of your class. You would probably 
find it pretty difficult, without special 
tutoring, to get into one of the large eastern 
colleges. You might even find it difficult to 
get into your state university, or, after being 
admitted, to stay in. But for a great number 
of the small colleges your age and graduation 
certificate will be enough to get youin. And 
if you want a college education so much that 
you are willing to do good work for it, you'll 
probably be able to stay in, and make good. 

But now suppose you haven't been able to 
graduate from high school. Most of the 
smaller colleges will do just as the larger ones 
do: insist that you take another year’s work 
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candy everybody likes | 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


or bring up your scholarship requirements by 
special tutoring before they will admit you. 

The question of where you are going to 
school, then, is of a good deal less importance 
if you are headed for one of the small col- 
leges than it is if you are aiming for one of the 
large eastern colleges or state universities. 
Provided, that is, you are going to be able to 
graduate fairly comfortably with your class. 

But if you're not fairly confident of gradu- 
ating with your class at a public high school, 
and yet want to go on to college, a year or 
more at a private school may help a lot. 
Most of the smaller private schools in par- 
ticular, of which there are fifty or more in 
nearly every state (and some of the larger 
states have hundreds), may be just what you 
need. For in these schools you can usually 
get the particular attention of teachers, in 
your own special case, that big public 
schools frequently cannot afford to give. 

Whether the college that you want to go 
to is large or small, you have to know how to 
study before you can expect to keep up with 
your courses there successfully. In a way, 
that’s what college entrance requirements are 
all about; once you have learned how to study, 
so that you can get from books the informa- 
tion that you need to reach a particular goal, 
keeping up with your class is relatively easy. 
Getting good grades, and passing examina- 
tions, becomes relatively easy. Graduation 
with your class becomes relatively easy. And 
getting into college becomes easy, because 
the college examinations or requirements are 
designed to show whether or not you have 
already acquired that ability. 

It’s when you have not yet acquired it, 
when keeping up with your class at school 
is tremendously difficult, that a private 
school, and often a small private school, 
may be just what you need. 

Cost? It all depends on the particular 
school. Private school tuition runs all the 
way from a hundred dollars a year (and in a 
few instances even less) for day pupils up to 
$2,000 or more (in the case of a few exclu- 
sive institutions) for boarders. 

Look up the possibilities in your own 
State. Myron M. Stearns. 

(Note: Comment on requirements for the 
State Universities will appear in this column 
next month.) 
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Popularity 


comes quickly when you learn to 
play a band instrument. For quick 
advancement and greater musical 
success start on an easy-playin 

mn, The choice of the world’s 
greatest artists. Many exclusive im- 
provements at no added cost ! 

HOME TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS 

Write for details and free book. Mention 





witeter dea TRIAL 


802 Conn Building” Elkhart, Indiana pone 4 


MADE 
EASY 
Amaze your friends! Wonderful mystery tricks, ecard 
tricks easily learned with our instructions Also fun 
making novelties. Send lc for knockout sample card 
trick and complete catalog. 


SINGER, Dept. 1000, Hancock, Wisconsin 


MAP OF ANTARCTICA 


Special Edition (Pictorial) for Byrd's South Pole Ship at 
World's Fair, Chicago. Showing Little America, Byrd's 











Flight to South Pole, Marie Byrd Land, ete. In_ four 
colors, 11x14. Sent postpaid, 25c. JOHN GRAYDON PRESS, 
Room 702, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 
BOYS, WANT A TENT FREE? 
Of course you do, and some good money 
besides. To learn how to get this, write 
AUBURN SPECIALTIES CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


wo NAVY SUPPLY C 


Bargains Army, Scout and Sporte 
Supplies, Tents, ete. Send 10c for new 
catalog, to be redeemed on first order. 


Army & Navy Supply Co., 4714 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 
Things look different in 


COLD 
BLACK TYPE 


“I hear,” said the friend, 
“that you have just made 
$50,000 in the insurance 
business.” 

“Right—except for one or 
two slight particulars. It was 
real estate—not insurance. 
It was $75,000, not $50,000. 
Ang I didn’t make it—I lost 
it!” 
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Has it ever happened to you 
that something you've told an 
acquaintance comes back, 
after many days, so distorted 
that you hardly recognize 
it? The spoken word so 
changes and colors much that 
we say, that by the time it 
passes many lips only the 
skeleton of truth remains. 

But how different it is with 
the printed word! That is 
why you can trust the adver- 
tisements. Had you thought 
of it that way? Because the 
manufacturer and merchant 
are compelled to be accurate 
in type, you know that the 
quality of soap, ginger ale, 
clothing, butter or furniture 
you buy is as standardized as 
the calendar. It’s all the 
manufacturer and retailer 
claim for it. Jt has to be! 

Read the advertisements. 
Read them carefully, criti- 
cally. Read them for profit! 
Read them knowing that the 
truth pays ... you and the 
advertiser! 
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OUT OF BED, EXERCISE, 
MORNING WASH OP 
BATH AND 
THEN YOU PUT 
ON ———————> Page 34 





AND COVER 
Youn? FEET 
WITH 
Ws Page 38 





TO START THE DAY 
FIGHT 


A DISH OF THIS 
OR, IF YOU PREFER 
A DISH OF THIS — Page 30 





THEN 
AFTER BREAKFAST 
AND 
OTHER MEALS Pages 33, 
AS WELL ——> 36, 





NOw 
HOP ON 
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AND ALL SPEED! FoR 
THERE 1S A MESSAGE 
TO SEND 
THE QUICKEST 
POSSIBLE WAY — Page 43 





NOW ON YOUR WAY TO 
CAMP 
YOU STOP TO 


PURCHASE 
_» Page 35 








AND DON'T FORGET 
TO BRING ALONG 


A CAN OF THIS 
(KEEP THE LABEL) \___» Page 37 





IN CAMP WITH YOUF 
FRIENDS YOU MAKE 


YOUR OCWN 
AND BY THE WAY, HAVE 
, Page 32, 
A HANDY TUBE OF 44 
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LATER, SITTING 
UNDER A TREE 
READING 
THIS 





>» Page 41 





YoU wilL ENS/OY 
YOURSELF W/TH 

BARS 

OF ————=> Page 52 





AND WHEN /T GROWS 
DARK AND You WANT 

7O FIND YOUR WAY 

BACK 

HAVE A ——— Page 31 
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| and later asaShip. Year by year as the boys 
| of Troop No. 2 advance and reach the age 
they graduate into the Sea Scout Ship. It 
was an impressive sight to see this group of 
boys ranging from Tenderfoot through the 
various grades of Scouting. Some of the 
older boys have many more than the four 
years’ Scouting experience which we hope 
that every boy who enters Scouting in time 
may have. Many of the boys who constitute 
the Ship Kansan hold both the Eagle rank 
and the Quartermaster rank, the latter being 
the highest rank in Sea Scouting. This pres- 
entation of the National Flagship was one of 
the most interesting features of a fine demon- 
stration which was given by the Scouts during 
the Annual Banquet. 

Six awards of the Silver Buffalo, the 
highest honor of our organization, were made 
for distinguished service to boyhood. The 
recipients were: Mr. Vincent Massey, of 
Toronto, Canada, former Minister of Canada 
to the United States, who has been an ardent 
worker in the interest of youth; Mr. Martin 
H. Carmody, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Supreme Knight of the Knights of Columbus, 
who has been active in the development of 
the boys’ program of that organization; Mr. 
John P. Wallace, of Des Moines, Iowa, a 
member of the Executive Board of the Na- 
tional Council, who has been instrumental in 
ruralizing and extending the Scout program 
to rural boys; Dr. Cyrus Adler, of Philadel- 
phia, a member of our Executive Board, and 
chairman of the Jewish Committee on Scout- 
ing, President of Dropsie College, and the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America; 
Reginald H. Parsons, of Seattle, Washington, 
who is active in camping, education and 
other youth activities, and helped to found 
the famous camp of the Seattle Boy Scouts; 
and Mr. John A. McGregor, of San Francisco, 
President of the San Francisco Boy Scout 
Council, who has engaged in many activities 
of youth in his home city. 

Here is the message which President Roose- 
velt sent to the Annual Meeting: 

** Please say to the members of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America that I 
wish I coulé@ personally be with you and ex- 
tend greetings and congratulations on the 
splendid achievements for 1932. 

‘* Please see to it that my greetings and best 
wishes are extended to each of thirty thou- 
sand troops of Scouts and other units, as well 
as to the officers and members of our 561 
Local Councils. 

“The fact that one million two hundred 
sixty-two thousand men and boys were in 
1932 members of the Boy Scouts of America 
is impressive testimony as to how vital 
a factor Scouting has become in the life of 
America. 

“I firmly believe that the Boy Scout 
Movement represents a new era of moral 
force in America. 

**T hope every possible effort will be made 
to avoid curtailment of all character building 
agencies during this difficult period. Surely 
our youth—the boy of Scout age—should 
not be handicapped because of the current 
conditions for which he is in no way respon- 
sible. 

“Especial words of encouragement and 
help should be given to those men who serve 
as Scoutmasters.”” 

The Annual Meeting responded to the 
President's message, thanking him for his 
good wishes, and wishing him Godspeed in 
the splendid work which he is doing in bring- 
ing courage and confidence, and better condi- 
tions again, to our America. 

I cannot close this discussion of our Annual 
Meeting without a word of tribute to the 
Local Committees, to Mr. Bartle, the Execu- 
tive and his Assistants, and to the fine group 
of Kansas City Scouts who served as messen- 
gers and aides. 


New York Crry— 
WueEN this issue of Boys’ Lire goes out 
to its readers, three hundred American 
Boy Scouts, and perhaps more, will be cross- 
ing the Atlantic or will be already in Europe, 
en route to attend the Fourth World Scout 
Jamboree which opens at Gédéllé, Hungary, 
on August 2nd, and continues for a fortnight. 
As this Scout World Page is being written 
many of the American boys who are going 











to the Jamboree are packing their kits and 
getting their equipment together, ready to 
sail within a few days on what is for them 
perhaps their first grean adventure—the only 
time that many of them have ever been be- 
yond the frontiers of their own land. Many 
| of the boys, on the other hand, are veterans 


of the Jamboree of 1929 at Birkenhead, Eng- 
land. There are still others in the group, 
too, who attended the 1924 Jamboree in 
Denmark. 

I have personally never seen the Jamboree 
site in Hungary, but I am told by those who 
have visited it that it is a very interesting 
place. As some of you have heard, the Jam- 
boree is to be held this year in the park sur- 
rounding the Hungarian Royal Summer 
Palace in Gédéllé which is some eighteen 
miles northeast of Budapest, the capital of 
Hungary. Admiral Horthy, who serves as 
Regent of Hungary in lieu of a king, is very 
much interested in Scouting and will occupy 
the summer palace during the course of the 
Jamboree, and has indicated his intention 
to visit the camp nearly every day. He will 
have, as I understand, as his guests dur- 
ing a good part of the Jamboree the 
Chief Scout of the World, and Lady Baden- 
Powell. 

The Jamboree camp site will offer a fine 
opportunity for many and various types of 
camping. Part of the site is in open fields, 
some is rolling meadowland, some is semi- 
open parklike spaces with trees and shrub- 
bery, and other parts are heavily forested 
areas. A splendid field has been set aside 
for the demonstrations and the larger open 
air activities. This field is located not far 
from the American camp site which is closely 
adjacent to the palace grounds. 

The boys who attend this Jamboree are 
pretty certain to have a very enjoyable time 
because of the splendid efforts which have 
been made by the Hungarian Scout Leaders 
to make it an auspicious and unusual occa- 
sion. Count Paul Teleki, the former Premier 





The truck of Camp Big Timber, Elgin, lll., 
preempts the place of the old gray mare 


of Hungary, professor at the University in 
Budapest, and one of the world’s great 
geographers, is to be the Jamboree Camp 
Chief. He is deeply interested in Scouting 
and is working night and day to make this 
Fourth World Scout Jamboree a great suc- 
cess. Another who is closely associated with 
him is Dr. F. M. de Molnar, International 
Scout Commissioner for Hungary who was 
an American visitor last year, and left such 
pleasant memories with us upon his return 
to his native land. 

The set-up of the American camp is in 
charge of Mr. Harvey Gordon, our National 
Camp Engineer, who is already in Hungary 
as this is read, active in preparation for the 
reception of the American contingent. The 
Camp Chief for the American contingent 
will be the Scout Commissioner of the St. 
Louis Council, Mr. H. D. McBride, whose 
long and effective experience with large 
Scout gatherings gives ample assurance of the 
fine manner in which the camp will be con- 
ducted. 

Scout stamp collectors will be interested 
to know that the occasion of the World 
Jamboree will be especially noted in Hungary 
with a set of five postage stamps all of the 
same design, but in various colors, showing 
the legendary leaping stag, which is the 
Jamboreeemblem. The design of the stamps 
also includes a part of the Hungarian Coat 
of Arms. 

I think it is a fine thing that boys in so 
many cases have by their own efforts made 
the arrangements that wiil permit them to 
go to the Jamboree, particularly since it was 
our definite understanding that each Scout 
attending must either by his own efforts or 
within his family circle find the means which 
would take him to Gédéllu. 

President Head and myself with others 
from the group of volunteer leaders who will 
attend the Jamboree will represent the Boy 
Seeuts of America at the International 
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Scout Conference to be held in connection 
with it. 
Cuicaco, ILu.— 

Tue great Century of Progress has opened 
and with a fine Scouting display. Re- 
turning from our National Council Meeting I 
stopped off at Chicago for the dedication of 
the Scout service camp and the adjoining 
campcraft exhibit on Saturday, June 10th, 
both being situated on the Northerly Island. 
This ceremony officially inaugurated the 
work of the Boy Scout Service unit which 
has guaranteed the World’s Fair manage- 
ment the constant presence and service of 
one hundred Scouts daily until September 
5th, just before school opens again. 

The Scouts are to serve as messengers, 
orderlies, make traffic tabulations, help with 
lost children and undertake other assign- 
ments as occasion may arise. 

It was my pleasure to meet the first hun- 
dred Scouts gathered together for the open- 
ing of this fine service and to present each 
with his “On Duty” neckerchief. Then the 
opportunity was also afforded to talk to 
the boys on the subject of their duties and 
of the value generally of the services which 
Scouts perform. 

This service unit and the campcraft ex- 
hibit, however, are by no means the only 
parts which Scouts play in the Century of 
Progress. There is one important point of 
interest in the Boy Scout handicraft exhibit 
and workshop located on the Enchanted 
Island, the Children’s Playground. Demon- 
strations will be carried on there constantly 
throughout the summer by Scouts proficient 
in handicraft. 

Already, I am informed, hundreds of visi- 
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The Army Air Corps photographs activ- 
ities of Cub Pack No. 3 at Randolph 


Field, Texas 


tors have inspected the several Scout ex- 
hibits. 
Boston, Mass. 

Boy SCOUTS and Scout leaders every- 
where will be thrilled to learn that Paul 
Siple, who accompanied the first Byrd Expe- 
dition as a Boy Scout, is here assisting the 
Admiral in the preparations for his next 
expedition scheduled to leave for Antarctica 
in a few weeks. Paul accompanies the 
Admiral this time as the official biologist of 
the expedition. 

He left for Boston soon after arriving back 
in America from aseven-months’ trip through 
Europe, Russia, Asia Minor, Palestine and 
Egypt—a trip replete with interesting ex- 
periences. 

Paul's greatest adventure during the trip 
was a five-day trek he made down the Jor- 
dan River Valley between Palestine and 
Transjordan, with only two native guides. 
He spent several nights in Bedouin villages 
and ate the food of his Arab hosts, an ad- 
venture that an ordinary tourist rarely 
experiences. 

I am happy to report that Paul still 
maintains an active interest in Scouting. 
At present he serves the Erie (Pa.) Council 
as a member of the Sea Scout Committee. 


August 
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Boys LIFE 
(GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 






WHo Is THE CHAMPION Boy ScouT GOLFER 
aa sa tae OF THE COUNTRY ? 


Men Prove it with your Season’s Best Score 
va 


VERY Scout reader of BOYS’ LIFE is eligible to compete. You play on your own 
course, anytime you wish against the greatest opponent in the game—Old Man 
Par. Bobby Jones once said he wasted years trying to play against individual 
opponents; that when he ignored them and played against par he began to win 
Championships! 

Mr. Frank Presbrey, Vice-President of the Boy Scouts of America, has gen- VW rd VA ch 
erously donated two trophies to be given to the Boy Scout golf champions of America. tial YL “4 
Mr. Presbrey inaugurated several years ago the Father and Son Association and the ; 

U. S. Seniors Golf Association. 

The rules are simple. You play on your own course (at least 6,000 yards for 
18 holes). You can play with anyone you wish at anytime you wish. Your score 
(properly attested) simply is interpreted into a match play against the par of your 
course. No handicaps allowed. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR Boy CHAMPIONSHIPS 


If you have not reached your fifteenth birthday when the match is played you are 
eligible to compete for the Junior Championship Trophy. If you are more than fifteen 
but have not reached your eighteenth birthday when the match is played, you are 
eligible to compete for the Senior Championship Trophy. 





You can enter any bona fide score you make during July 
and August in any one complete round of 18 holes. 


RULES 





















Any Boy Scout between the ages of 
12 and 18 can compete. 

All matches must be played between 
ay? lst and September Ist, 1933. 

li matches must be played in the 
presence of some adult poe either as 
partner, opponent or official scorer who 
will attest the score. The card must 
also bear the signature of an officer of 
the club where the match was played. 

Rules of the U. S. G. A. for match 
play will govern the contest. “ 

In case of a tie you will be notified 
when and how to play off the match 
on your own course. 


Send in an official score card of the 
course where the game was played, 
containing your name, and age, regular 
men’s par for the course and your score 
with the proper notation for match 
play such as ‘‘2 up, 1 down, etc.”’ 
Have ‘the card attested with the signa- 
tures of the two adults mentioned 
above. 

Send the card with your home ad- 
dress and information as to what Troop 
in the city or town you are a member. 
A note must accompany the card saying 
that you are a Scout in good standing. 


BOYS’ LIFE GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


2 Park Avenue, New York City 























TT? readers of Boys’ Life are, for the most part, members 
of The Boy Scouts of America. It's a noble organization, 
working wonders towards building character and healthy 
bodies. They are taught the wonders of the great outdoors— 
nature's free offering of health and pleasure. Long hikes are 
indulged in where fatigue and hunger overtakes them. Scout 
Masters concur that sweets form an important part of 
the diet of their troops, and recommend that pure, wholesome 
candy be eaten in moderation, to satisfy premature hunger, 
and create energy to carry on. BABY RUTH candy is an 
energy producing, body Luilding food—it's the athlete's 
candy. After thorough consideration the American Medical 
Association—Committee on Foods, awarded its Seal of Ac- 
ceptance, thereby confirming its purity and wholesomeness. 
On next hike, instead of a bulky lunch, take along a few bars 
of BABY RUTH—+they are so economical, combining as they 
do, nourishment, energy and pleasure. Extra size bars 5c, 
Junior size 2c, Buddie size | penny. 


What is BABY RUTH made of? 
The freshest of milk, pure 


sugar from cane, 

Peanuts from Texas, Virginia 
and Spain, 

Roasted and toasted, cleaned 
and culled thrice, 

Delicious with chocolate and 
everything nice. 

THAT'S WHAT BABY RUTH 5 
IS MADE OF. 
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